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Introduction 
KATHERINE VERDERY 


On a global scale, the sentiment of national belonging is among 
the most potent of social forces, and it has been so for. at least two 
centuries. Political action taken in the name of national liberation or 
national development has been responsible for secessions, wars both 
internal and international, the breakup of multinational empires, 
movements of decolonization, increased prosperity for some once- 
oppressed national groups, and new oppression for other groups. 
Nowhere have these multiple effects of national sentiment been more 
consequential than in the eastern part of Europe, culminating in the 
collapse of the multinational Soviet Union and its East European 

` empire. 

Given this significance of national sentiment, it is not surpris- 
ing that scholars have devoted themselves persistently to the sub- 
ject. Among other themes, they have explored the historical rise of 
nationalism in general,' the origins of particular national conflicts 
or movements,” the quality of interethnic relations in multinational 
contexts,’ and the politics through which national consciousness is 
sometimes constructed.‘ Contributors to this literature have included 


1. See, for example, Benedict R. O’G. Anderson, Imagined Communities (London: 
Verso, 1983), Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
1983), Eric R. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780 (Cambridge, Eng.: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990), Anthony D. Smith, The Ethnic Origins of Nations (New York: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986). 

2, See, for example (restricting ourselves to Eastern Europe), Ivo Banac, The National 
Question in Yugoslavia: Origins, History, Politics (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1984), 
Istvan Deak, The Lawful Revolution: Louis Kossuth and the Hungarians, 1848-1849 (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1979), Keith Hitchins, The Rumanian National Movement 
in Transylvania, 1780-1849 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1969), Oscar Jászi, The 
Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), Roman 
Szporluk, The Political Thought of Thomas G. Masaryk (Boulder, CO: East European Mono- 
graphs, 1981). 

3. See, for example, Katherine Verdery, Transylvanian Villagers: Three Centuries of 
Political, Economic, and Ethnic Change (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1983), William G. Lockwood, European Moslems: Economy and Ethnicity in Western 
Bosnia (New York: Academic Press, 1975). 

4. See, for example, John Borneman, Belonging in the Two Berlins (Cambridge, Eng.: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992), Susan Gal, Politics of Language, Language of Politics: 
The Construction of National Consciousness in Modern Hungary (in press), Andrew Lass, Voice 
of Tradition: Modern Czech Scholars and Their Medieval Folk (in press), Katherine Verdery, 
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both persons indigenous to the societies about which they write and 
outsiders interested in understanding a given national context. For 
Eastern Europe, they have produced an immense body of knowledge 
about the origins, forms, and consequences of national sentiment. 
Over the course of the last century, these inteltectuals—and espe- 
cially those native to the countries about which they write—have 
contributed to something else, however, besides greater knowledge 
of the national phenomenon: by treating it as an object of know!- 
edge, they have helped to construct the phenomenon itself. This was 
true above all of Eastern European writings from the period between 
the two World Wars, when both individuals and groups throughout 
the region sought to define more clearly the national identity of states 
whose configurations had changed dramatically in the wake of World 
War I. Among the many problems entailed in building the newly 
emergent states and establishing their participation in the interna- 
tional community, it was believed, was the problem of defining each 
nation’s identity, which would in turn influence policy concerning 
both its internal development and its most suitable external alliances. 
Thus, scholars of all stripes, clergymen, artists, and politicians set 
about debating how best to characterize the identity of their nation. 
Regardless of who they were and from which institutions they acted, 
virtually all of the ideas they proposed were collectivist, positing 
homogeneous groups (“the people,” “the nation”) that transcended 
any social divisions internal to the nationality. Through their argu- 
ments, and by repeatedly constituting the nation as an object of 
discourse, they confirmed the existence of unified “nations” (even in 
cases where the unity of pre-existing ethnic groups might have been 
questionable). More generally, they further consolidated the national 
ideologies that had evolved during earlier decades and centuries. 


National ideology and national character 

It would help to clarify our intentions in this volume if we ex- 
plained the meaning and significance of the central terms of our title. 
We use the term “ideology” to mean neither “false consciousness,” 
as in some writings of Marxist inspiration, nor “propaganda,” as in 


National Ideology under Socialism: Identity and Cultural Politics in Ceausescu's Romania 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1991). 
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the texts of sovietology. It refers rather to ideas and symbols materi- 
alized in action, the result of structured processes through which are 
formed the human subjectivities that influence action and the per- 
ception of alternatives. In this sense, a “national ideology” is a form 
of subjectivity or identity in which the person feels him- or herself 
to belong to something called “a nation,” and behaves in ways that 
show this feeling—such as responding to the invocation of national 
symbols, or invoking them oneself. As a subjectivity, it may entail 
greater or lesser degrees of consciousness and political mobiliza- 
tion, but it always implies dispositions linking the individual with 
the collective “nation.” A national ideology is therefore crucial to 
the development of a nation-state. 

Like all forms of human subjectivity, it is a social product, not 
something that human beings carry in their genes. Scholars disagree 
on when this form of subjectivity came into being historically—and 
the disagreements are apparent in the pages of this book.’ There is 
somewhat wider acceptance, however, of the idea that certain actions 
of individuals, especially the actions of the political and intellectual 
elites who so often create national movements, serve to deepen and 
render more conscious the subjective feeling of national belonging— 
thus, to create national ideologies. 

One of the most significant and widespread of the processes 
through which national ideologies were strengthened in Eastern 
Europe was a perennial questioning about the nature of national iden- 
tity: what kind of a people are we? A principal vehicle for answering 
these questions was debate over the “national character” (sometimes 
also referred to as the “national essence”). This notion rested on 
the Romantic idea that each people had both a special genius and a 
unique mission; to establish the nation’s character was seen as an in- 
dispensable part of the search for the proper course of each people’s 
development in the community of nations. A people whose essence 
was thought to be peasant and agrarian, for instance, would not 
be suited to a mission or a developmental project that included in- 

5. The most basic division is between those who see national ideology as a relatively late 
product (as of the eighteenth century or so), developed particularly through the actions of soci- 
etal elites in connection with the rise of capitalism, and those who regard it as of much greater 
lineage, evident as early as Antiquity and pervasively present among all social groups. Some 


scholars of the latter persuasion are also inclined to see national (or at least ethnic) belonging 
as a kind of human universal, a position eschewed by those of the former persuasion. 
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dustrialization. Predictably, discussions of the nation’s essence often 
concerned the national character of other groups, from whom the 
given group was to be set apart. Hungarians, for example, “found” 
themselves to be a melancholy people at about the same time that 
Germans were identifying themselves and their music as jolly and 
good-natured,° just as Hungary’s nobles had long insisted on Hun- 
garians’ inaptness for the commercial ventures at which Germans 
excelled (see Pach’s paper, this volume).’ 

Thus, discussions of the national character involved construct- 
ing representations of national “self” and “unself,” or “self” and 
“other,” which served to sharpen a national self-definition. The em- 
phasis might fall upon the definition of a type of modal personality 
or, more generally, upon characteristics that were taken to define 
the people as a whole. In such discussions, that something called 
a “national character” or “national essence” existed was not itself 
considered debatable: its significance, both cultural and political, 
was seen as beyond any doubt. No one seemed to find it in the 
least problematic to explain a nation’s defeats or problems in terms 
of its “character,” even if the definition of that character was still 
in dispute. This undoubtedness is what makes national character an 
ideological premise, in spite of the arguments that swirled around it. 

The importance of national character for the formation of national 
ideology does not end with its taken-for-grantedness as a premise 
of debate. Defining ideologies not simply as ideas but as, prisms 
through which people perceive, experience, and contest their social 
relations—that is, defining ideologies as subjectivities, as forms of 
identity *—gives both practical and analytic significance to any ideo- 
logical element that links individual subjects with their collectivity. 
For individual members of a nation to experience the world in terms 
of a self that is national requires bringing together the sense of self 


6. Fenyé István, Az irodalom respublikdjdért: irodalomkritikai gondolkodásunk fejlödése, 
1817-1830 (Budapest: Akademiai Kiadó, 1976). 

7. Norbert Elias offers a fascinating account of how notions of different national character 
emerged from the attempt of German burghers to differentiate themselves from the French 
and from francophile German nobles. See his The History of Manners (New York: Pantheon, 
1978), pp. 1-50. 

8. See Philip Corrigan and Derek Sayer, The Great Arch: English State Formation as 
Cultural Revolution (New York: Basil Blackwell, 1985), p. 141. 
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and the sense of one’s group: self and group must be experienced, 
simultaneously, as constitutive of the person. 

The notion of a nationa! character establishes precisely such a link. 
“Character,” whether it is taken to be something inborn or some- 
thing molded by experience,’ is a notion that can apply equally to 
persons and collectivities: much as one might explain an individual’s 
trajectory through life in terms of his being of a rigid, uncompromis- 
ing character or supple and adaptable, one can explain the tragedy 
of Poland’s successive partitions by the intransigent and impracti- 
cal national character of Poles (see Chojnowski’s paper). To speak 
of “national character,” then, is to posit the nation as a “collective 
individual.” ° Those who spoke of national character were establish- 
ing, as a natural category, a supraindividual entity—the nation—that 
could be talked about in terms appropriate for discussing individual 
selves. The reproduction of this collective entity could then be as- 
sumed to emerge naturally from the reproduction of its individuals, 
through an inner disposition or propensity known as character." 


9. This difference is essential, serving to demarcate what we might call racist from other 
forms of ethno-national ideology. Most scholars see “racist” ideologies as those which fix a 
person's identity on the basis of incontestable physical difference, like skin color or hair type, 
as distinct from. other kinds of ethnic or national ideologies that distinguish on the basis of 
difference taken to be cultural (and therefore generally subject to alteration). In my view, the 
salient distinction between the two forms is not whether they refer to physical versus cultural 
difference but whether they presume that difference is immutable versus mutable, That is, a 
racist ideology is one that classifies a person on the basis of what are socially presumed to be 
unchangéable characteristics, like skin color, as distinct from other ideologies that classify on 
the basis of criteria that are at least in theory changeable. One cannot cease to be black and 
become white, but one can learn other languages, adopt other cultural forms, etc. Although 
physical traits are in objective terms generally unchangeable and cultural ones are not, some 
systems of ethnic classification nonetheless proceed on the contrary assumption. For instance, 
many Hungarians in the nineteenth century spoke of Romanians as if they were incapable 
of civilization—that is, in racist terms but with culture as the relevant trait—while, on the 
contrary, societies have been documented in which people with a given physical conformation 
have been initially classified in one way and later classified differently (that is, the social as- 
sessment of their physical self had altered. See, for example, James Loewen, The Mississippi 
Chinese [Waveland Press, 1988]). 

10. This notion is taken from Richard Handler, Nationalism and the Politics of Culture 
in Quebec (Madison: Univ, of Wisconsin Press, 1988), who derives it in turn from Louis 
Dumont’s “Religion, Politics, and Society in the Individualistic Universe,” Proceedings of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britian and Ireland (1970), pp. 31-45. 

11. A side effect of this way of viewing the world is that problems experienced by “the 
nation" are seen as best handled not through internal struggle among different classes but 
through reform of the ‘national soul.” It is in this sense that some scholars have seen national 
ideologies/subjectivities as obscuring people’s “true” [class] interests, and thus as a form of 
false consciousness. In rejecting a conception of ideology as false consciousness, we also 
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Whereas other ways of identifying the nation emphasized exter- 
nalities and behavior—language use, religious practice, dress, cus- 
toms like group-specific life-cycle rituals, and so forth—discussions 
in terms of character and essence” brought in an inner dimension. 
The idea of national character enriched national ideologies by ren- 
dering more explicit a realm of inner feeling that was, at best, only 
implied in definitions identifying persons as members of an ethnic 
group or a nationality through what they speak, wear, or do. Those 
who wrote about national character were helping to create the idea 
that human beings have an inner space of dispositions (whether con- 
scious or not is unimportant) that determines their behavior. This 
inner space could then be addressed by politicians who hoped to 
marshall support on the basis of a feeling of attachment and belong- 
ing. 

The idea of national character also tended to create national 
subjectivities as facts of nature. Although in western societies the 
“nature-nurture” argument has produced partisans for the view that 
a person’s character is not necessarily given by “nature,” the far 
more common view in human history (and certainly among those 
Eastern Europeans of whom I have experience) is that character is 
seen as a fact of nature: human beings are “born” a certain way, 
and that is just how they are. Similarly, nations are “born” a certain 
way, and that way constitutes their character, which puts its imprint 
on the character of those born into them. 

The idea of national character, then, accomplished two exceed- 
ingly important things in those societies where it came to be an 
object of discussion (and, through discussion, a social reality). It 
helped to form the subjectivities of individuals in a way that linked 
them directly to their nation, and it expressed the qualities of both 
in terms of a metaphor (character, essence) generally understood as 
natural. Inasmuch as the most basic fact of any successful ideology 
is that its categories be taken as natural—that members of the society 


reject the implication that elites intentionally promote national feeling so as to diminish class 
feeling. That something has a particular effect does not mean it was planned as such. 

12. The same argument can be made when the terms used are not “character” but national 
“essence,” or the “nature” of a people; the point being made here is clearest, however, with 
the notion of “character.” 
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see no alternative to them—, then the notion of national character 
is one of the basic building blocks of a national ideology. 


Eastern European national ideologies in context 

Evident in Eastern Europe from at least the 17th century onward, 
national ideologies grew as part of national movements for inde- 
pendence from the one or more foreign powers that incorporated 
the peoples of the region. By the nineteenth century, the clerics 
and noblemen who had been the early bearers of national ideolo- 
gies were superseded by “intellectuals” of various origins, including 
members of the emerging middle classes associated with changes 
in the economic and occupational structure. These intellectuals in- 
cluded academics, publishers, lawyers, schoolteachers, producers of 
culture (novelists, poets), and active politicians; the extent of their 
explicit alliance with the new economic interests varied from one 
case to another} In all the countries, however, they formed part of a 
rising stratum associated with a new configuration of social groups, 
different from the old aristocratic order that had rested primarily on 
landed wealth and the occupancy of state office—both of which had 
often been monopolized by “foreigners.” Among the concerns of 
these groups was to secure the state and its bureaucratic posts in 
the hands of their own nationality.” Purveyors of Romanian national 
ideology in Transylvania, for instance, tended to be persons strug- 
gling for a foothold in the public professions hitherto dominated by 
Hungarian landowners and functionaries. 

During the nineteenth century, one of the principal issues that agi- 
tated national ideologists was to account for and take a stand concern- 
ing the developmental gap that had opened visibly between Western 
European countries and the regions to the East. People argued with 
one another about such questions as, Was the “backwardness” of 
the East a handicap or an advantage? Did it betray defects among 
East Europeans that should be rectified, or did it suggest that the 


13. Excellent discussion of this process for Hungary and Romania can be found in Andrew 
Janos, “Modernization and Decay in Historica) Perspective: the Case of Romania,” in Ken- 
neth Jowitt, ed., Social Change in Romania, 1860-1940 (Berkeley: Institute of International 
Studies), pp. 72-116, and The Politics of Backwardness in Hungary (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1982). 
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East nourished important values different from those of the West? 
Should East Europeans make it their job to close the gap and bring 
their people up to the level of the West, regarding themselves as an 
integral part of Europe, or should they, rather, seek to build upon 
their different strengths and emphasize their non-Western character? 

By the turn of the century, such questions preoccupied ever greater 
numbers of thinkers and politicians, forming the backdrop for the 
further development of this debate after the First World War. In the 
period between the wars, however, a new political context trans- 
formed the nature of the debate. First, for centuries the life-chances 
of peoples in the region had been determined by three and then 
four great empires, whose collapse by 1918 radically transformed 
the political and cultural map of the region. So, too, did the estab- 
lishment of the League of Nations, which normalized the idea of 
“nation” in a newly institutional way." The redrawn map of Eastern 
Europe and state independence for most East European nationalities 
made it both imperative and possible to sharpen and modify the defi- 
nition of “the nation” or “people,” so as to suit new realities, With 
the apparent end of ceaseless imperial expansions and annexations, 
East Europeans could begin to talk much more seriously about 
“sacred soil” and to define a national identity within clearly fixed 
borders. The period marks a special phase in the development of 
national ideologies in that it was the only period in which most East 
Europeans had relatively free rein to create their own independent 
voice, unmuffled by the actual or effective political dominance of 
outsiders. ~ 

Second, in the cases of Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia, single states were formed on the basis of integra- 
tive ideologies; in fact, however, only the setting of the ongoing 
national disputes had changed. Pre-war national elites that had led 
their respective national movements in often radically different politi- 
cal circumstances now operated within new political units (wherein 
a unified conception of “national character” was as much in doubt 
as was the stability of the new states). In Poland and Romania, 
large national minorities within the state borders posed problems 


14. These useful observations were offered by Benedict Anderson, a discussant at the 
conference where these papers were first presented. 
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for state integration; the political cohesion of these minorities often 
was a negative vehicle by which the national identity of the ma- 
jorities correspondingly cohered. In the states without majorities, 
Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, integration became a function of 
defining reciprocal ties among the largest Slavic nationalities. 

Third, in every case, democratizations of society had brought 
masses of peasants into the political process—and therefore into the 
ideological struggles through which politics were conducted. De- 
fining the place of peasants in relation to the “national character” 
now became a concrete political necessity. In virtually every one of 
these countries, a division emerged that pitted “urbanists” against 
“ruralists” or “populists” (as they were called in Hungary, for ex- 
ample), separating those for whom the nation’s character was to be 
defined in relation to all its social groups from those who saw it as 
epitomized by the peasantry. 

Fourth, the interwar years saw a radicalization of national ideolo- 
gies in all parts of the region. This stemmed partly from the enfran- 
chisement of peasants, partly from other social pressures connected 
with the growth of capitalist relations, partly from the influence of 
Bolshevism and the existence of the Soviet Union, and partly from 
the rise of fascism and related ideologies of the radical right, with 
their own notions of national character and national destinies. Thus, 
discussions that began in the 1920s with a wide variety of positions 
on what defined the nation tended to simplify into two or three polar- 
ized camps. Among the positions that disappeared were some older 
all-regional integrative ideologies, notably Slavism and the ideol- 
ogy of “Central Europe.” Emphasis now went to distinguishing each 
nation from its neighbors. , 

The papers in this volume explore how the national character as 
ideology was shaped through discussion and action during the period 
between the two World Wars. Most of them do so by examining 
a particular case, in a particular domain of endeavor—a writer or 
philosopher who put forth certain notions of Yugostavness, Polish 
politicians arguing over how to cleanse the Polish soul, a Bulgarian 
literary hero, or specific formulations of what Czechs ought to be 
like. Some of the papers also make a more formal argument about 
why the idea of national character was so important, or what it 
was accomplishing in social terms. The utility of the papers is not, 
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however, chiefly in formal arguments of this kind but in present- 
ing the variety of treatments of the subject in a number of countries 
during a single time period. In all of Eastern Europe national char- 
acter was being argued; some of the themes recurred from place to 
place, some were more or less specific to one or two countries, but 
everywhere this notion played a major role in the consolidation of 
national ideologies. The objective of these papers is not to answer the 
question “What is the national character of the Hungarians, Roma- 
nians, or Serbs?” , but rather to explore the ways in which various 
groups within each society posed and answered that question. We 
ask, among other things, Who was central to defining “national char- 
acter” —what sorts of people, from what social-structural vantage 
point, with what proposed definitions, and with what social effects? 

The new societal elites who sought to define national character 
in this period of Eastern European history were struggling with a 
number of problems simultaneously, in seeking to adjust to the new 
post-war realities of their countries; most of these problems have 
been sketched above. Many of the participants perceived the prob- 
lems and argued over their solutions in the idiom of national identity, 
even when the problems concerned more practical, material issues. 
These included, Will the environment for writing and selling novels 
be protected from the invasion of literatures from abroad? What 
standards of taste and evaluation will prevail in defining our litera- 
ture, our philosophy, our ethnology? Will the new vacancy in the 
university be filled by a chair of Esthetics or by Sociology? In what 
form should foreign investment be permitted in our country? To see 
the participants as pursuing matters of this sort through a national 
idiom, as do some of the following papers, is not to say that such 
persons were motivated by a quest for power and were simply ma- 
nipulating the national idiom toward that end: it is, rather, to show 
how deeply ingrained a national ideology already was, such that all 
manner of questions were perceived and answered in its terms. It is 
also to insist that the discussions took place in a broader context, and 
that their stakes were not simply intellectual but also political and 


15. For an excellent discussion of the links between national identity and questions of pro- 
tectionism in interwar Romania, see Mihai Dinu Gheorghiu, “La stratégie critique de la revue 
‘Viaja româneasca’ (1906—1916).” In Alexandru Zub, ed., Culture and Society (Bucharest: 
Ed. Academiei), pp. 127-136. 
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economic. Whether or not the papers that follow make these issues 
explicit, the political and economic context was crucial in making 
the debates so fervent. 

One further clarification, relevant to all the cases covered here, 
should be made concerning the context in which these arguments 
were taking place. As mentioned briefly above, they were all deeply 
influenced by the existence of Bolshevism, newly instalted on the 
eastern flank of this region and generally perceived as a threat to 
those in power. In some of the countries (Romania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia), this threat caused the Communist Party to be 
outlawed during the interwar years; in all of them, the international- 
ism of the Bolsheviks and their relative lack of sympathy for national 
sentiment (except where it promised “progressive” revolutionary 
action) meant that the political left in the various countries par- 
ticipated minimally in the attempts to define national character. In 
consequence, the discourse on national identity was largely delivered 
into the hands of the political right and center. 

This clarification is important for two reasons. First, much of what 
went on in the debates on national character would later feed into the 
fascist currents that emerged throughout Eastern Europe during the 
1930s. Therefore, the debates reported in the papers to follow came 
to have a significance not always apparent in the specific terms they 
utilized. These fascist associations should be assessed with caution, 
however, for often the uses to which the national idea was put rather 
outstripped the intentions of those who had joined in arguing about 
the nation’s identity. For this reason, and second, one must be hesi- 
tant—especially in evaluating the resurgent national discourse of the 
post-socialist period—to assume that nationalist ideas automatically 
indicate right-wing associations." That association was a conjunc- 
tural one, specific to the 1930s and to the positions adopted then 
by both the Communist International and particular governments. 
The inter- (not to say anti-) nationalism of Communist parties was 
significantly reduced in the decades after 1960, some Communist- 
led governments—such as Romania under Ceausescu, for example, 


16. Indeed, what is meant by “right” and “left” in the post-socialist period is not easy 
to say. During the attempted coup in the Soviet Union in August of 1991, it was positively 
astonishing to hear the term “right-wing” used to characterize a coup organized by the last 
hold-outs of the Communist party. 
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or Poland in the late 1960s—even promoting a national discourse 
that would eartier have been suppressed. Thus, in the politics of the 
1990s, one might expect to find national ideology invoked by parties 
of both “right” and “left,” in ways that the context of the 1930s 
precluded. 


Objectives and organization of this volume 

With this volume, which grew out of a conference held in May 
1989, we hope to achieve more than the simple presentation of 
some ideas about national character in interwar Eastern Europe. We 
aim, first, to promote a more synthetic view of the region, in both 
geographical and disciplinary terms, by broadening the intellectual 
framework in which the problems of national ideology have been 
previously handled, and second, to provide a foundation for more 
informed treatment of the reassertion of national ideology in the 
post-socialist period. 

By replacing with a region-wide coverage the country-by-country 
view that has prevailed among specialists, we hope to build toward 
a synthesis of developments in the region as a whole. To our knowl- 
edge, no one has surveyed the “national character” aspect of inter- 
war East European nationalism; to the extent that the subject has been 
covered at all, it is piecemeal, usually by scholars writing within 
the countries in question (and in a manner different from what we 
propose). To provide a sense of the trajectory of these discussions 
of the national character for all countries of the region together, and 
thereby of the similarities and differences in the elaboration of this 
aspect of national ideologies, would be a significant step in con- 
stituting an integrative view of the region. Given the fragmented 
state of East European studies, we regard this as perhaps our most 
important objective. 

The volume also contributes to an interdisciplinary view of the 
problem, by including with intellectual historians (who have been 
the chief bearers of this inquiry) some social scientists and liter- 
ary scholars. A synthesis of disciplines is important not only for 
bringing the various perspectives of different fields to bear on the 
central problem but also because in each East European country, 
members of virtually all disciplines contributed to the debates; spe- 
cialists in the different disciplines can offer a specialist angle on the 
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various domains of endeavor in a way that is more comprehensive 
than the usual intellectual history. In addition, it is very important to 
include literature and the arts, in which a preeminent aim was often 
to present images of the given “people” and its national character. 

The Great Divide of the Second World War has produced its own 
fragmentation of the East European region in western scholarship, 
as social scientists have too often investigated present trends with- 
out adequate appreciation of their antecedents. This book will prove 
useful for scholars of developments in the late socialist period and the 
1990s, marked by a resuscitation of many of the interwar concerns 
with national character. In Romania, for example, the 1970s brought 
not only numerous re-publications of writings by many active con- 
tributors to the interwar debates on the “Romanian character,” but 
also a renewed argument about issues of Romania's relation to the 
West—a central theme in the interwar debates. Similar arguments 
continued in even more overt forms after December 1989. This con- 
temporary phenomenon cannot be understood without a firm grasp 
of the discussions of the interwar period. 

Finally, the volume helps to broaden the way one might analyze 
the matter of “national character,” a subject now reemerging after 
a number of years in the shade. Unlike both the participants in the 
interwar discussions and the anthropological literature of the 1940s 
and °50s, which asked what the different “national characters” were, 
these papers do not presume that a “national character” exists and 
requires definition. We see it as an ideological form, not a social 
given. We also encourage a holistic treatment, in which discussions 
about national character are viewed as a social phenomenon, one 
that must be related to larger issues in social and economic history 
rather than left to the realm of intellectual history where it has, for 
the most part, languished. Although not every paper here offers an 
analysis of the political or economic context, the organization of 
the volume as a whole will provide, we hope, an impetus for more 
systematic treatment of the subject in these terms henceforth. 

Contributors to this volume come from the United States, Canada, 
Western Europe, and Eastern Europe. In selecting participants and 
the topics they are to treat, we intended to achieve a distribution 
roughly proportional to the populations of the various East European 
national groups to be discussed; owing to the customary vagaries of 
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edited volumes, however, this goal eluded us. As a result, the book 
overrepresents Romania. That the important Czechoslovak case fig- 
ures with only one paper and that the former Yugoslavia is under- 
represented should by no means be taken to reflect an editorial view 
that the latter cases are adequately covered in this book. 


Polish Concepts 
of Native Culture 
JERZY JEDLICKI 


Nations must defend themselves against the contempt of for- 
eigners and self doubt. A healthy instinct of self preservation 
leads in that direction especially those nations that have become 
Politically decrepit and are tormented by the painful memory 
of lost glory. 

Władysław Konopczyhski ! 


In 1917 it seemed almost certain that the rebirth of the Polish state 
would be one of the results of the war. Although nobody knew how 
the boundaries of this state would be drawn, it was obvious that it 
must unite lands which for a hundred or even a hundred and forty 
years were part of one of the three partitioning states. In the Polish 
intellectual elite the prospect of such a re-unification elicited not only 
excitement, but also an understandable apprehension: will this work? 
what precisely is the nature of the bond which unites, or could unite, 
lands so long separated, social classes so alien to each other, dia- 
lects so disparate? This bond was to be the one thing the Poles had 
not lost through the partitions, and which they had even managed to 
enrich. Culture was to be the medium of awakening, in all classes 
and regions, of national and civic consciousness, of attachment to a 
common homeland. 

In order to cope with the task of unification laid on it, culture 
itself had to be unified and differentiated from other national cul- 
tures at least as much as national languages differed. On the eve of 
independence, the Polish intelligentsia faced a double task: to make 
sure of this separateness, but at the same time also to make sure 
that reborn Poland be a legitimate member of the European culture 
community. The task was of significant practical importance, since 
the program of national education, and eventually even perhaps the 
stability of the new republic, depended on the way it would be imple- 


1, “O wartości naszej spuścizny dziejowej” (1918), reprinted in M.H. Serejski, ed., 
Historycy o historii, vol. 1 (Warsaw, 1963), p. 597. i 
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mented. It is therefore not surprising that about 1918 a large number 
of treatises appeared, with such titles as: Poland in the Universal 
Culture, Foundations of National Culture, On the Life and Disasters 
of National Civilization, the Spirit of Polish History, Poland in the 
Light of its Own and Foreign Mentality, and so forth. The authors 
of these volumes, all differences of opinion notwithstanding, ascer- 
tained whether the independence of Polish culture could support, 
or even legitimize, the independence of the Polish state, and what 
values did that culture present to itself and to foreigners. 

The problem of sovereignty of culture had a long history. The 
year 1918 was neither its beginning nor its end: it had only altered 
radically the context in which this incessant debate of the mandarins 
was taking place. 


I 


In subject countries, the intelligentsia could usually choose either 
losing national character and becoming assimilated to the dominant 
culture, or affirming, in revolt and resistance against domination, its 
own national traditions and values. In Poland the conflict of these 
two positions had already permeated the culture of the Enlighten- 
ment and of Classicism, the defense of tradition and nationality, both 
in life and in art, obtaining gradually—especially after the downfall 
of the state—the moral sanction of critics and writers.? Since then 
the tracking and branding of foreign influences in customs and lan- 
guage, in art and social thought, had become almost a reflex, and 
not only just among conservatives. And in countries endowed with a 
less rich historical heritage and a more meager intellectual elite, the 
idea of nativeness of culture and its defense against foreign influence 
ae become a veritable obsession, as with the Slovak followers of 

tur. i 


2, See Jerzy Jedlicki, Jakiej cywilizacji Polacy potrzebuja (Warsaw, 1988), pp. 19- 
76; idem, “Native Culture and Western Civilization (Essay from the History of the Polish 
Social Thought of the Years 1764-1863),” Acta Poloniae Historica 28 (1973), pp. 63-85; 
Andrzej Zieliński, Naród i narodowość w polskiej literaturze i publicystyce lat 1815-1831 
(Wroctaw, 1969). 

3. Alexander Matuška, “Szturowcy,” “Literatura czeska i słowacka,” trans. Halina 
Janaszek-Ivanitkova, in: We własnych oczach: XX —wieczny esej zachodnio—i potudniowosto- 
wiariski (Warsaw, 1977), pp. 122-38. 
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The appreciation and defense of native elements of culture, what- 
ever it might mean in practice, is a psychologically normal though 
usually naive response to a foreign culture’s prevalence; especially 
where this prevalence is not being countered by the schools or by 
other national institutions. Only the devotion of the intellectuals can 
save and revive the language, historical memory, and pride of the 
humiliated nation. 

In a longer temporal perspective the program of safeguarding and 
cherishing national traits of culture did elicit paradoxical dilemmas, 
for how is the national to be distinguished from the un-national in 
literature? If a Polish subject and a clear-cut national tendency are 
determinant, then—as a Cracow critic had remarked at the end of 
the century—such popular novels as Sienkiewicz’s Quo Vadis and 
Prus’s Pharaoh are not national.* So perhaps the work’s message is 
decisive? Its style? But what message and what style? It was still re- 
membered that in the great literary polemics of the past, for example, 
in the conflict of Classicists and.Romanticists, each side accused the 
other of defecting from nationality, and this is a serious accusation 
in a conquered country. 

The application of a similar criterion to art ensured the status of 
national artist to anyone who (in safe Galicia) painted Kosciuszko in 
the battle at Racławice, or at least a Mazovian landscape or the peas- 
ants of Cracow, for—as the already cited critic had complained— 
“imagination and individuality at once elicit the accusation of un- 
nationality.” * The modernists did rebel against such narrow patriotic 
criteria, but not to the extent of wanting the complete liberation of 
art from the obligation of serving the national cause. They proposed 
a kind of compromise instead: “We may rightly demand that arts 
and letters draw their inspiration from’a native source, but we have 
no right to reject works born under different skies. By the nature of 
things, art is cosmopolitan in the noble sense, the artist cannot bear 
limitations.” é Thus the compromise, even if it were to be accepted 
both by artistic criticism and by public opinion, did not answer the 
question which tormented Polish, and not only Polish, thought of 


4. Ludwik Szczepański, “Sztuka narodowa,” Zycie 10 (1898), p. 109. 

5. Ibid. 9 (1898), p. 98. 

6. Ibid. 10 (1898), p. 110; cf. František Xaver Šalda, “Problem narodowości w sztuce” 
(1903), trans. Jacek Baluch, in We własnych oczach, pp. 30-52. 
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where do these native sources spring from. Much effort was in- 
vested in the discovery and exploitation of these sources. Defining 
the Polish idea in social thought and a Polish style in art was an im- 
portant theme of intellectual life at the turn of the century, and we 
shall return to it. 

Ideologists of nativeness wanted creative efforts to bear the mark 
of Polishness, but at the same time to gain international renown, 
make the name of Poland famous, and testify to the universal values 
of her culture. These two criteria—the national and the universal— 
were neither contradictory nor identical. They were mutually inde- 
pendent to an extent, for each set a different hierarchy of values, and 
it was difficult to meet them both. Neither the Polish romantic poets, 
nor such great writers of the modernistic period as Wyspiański or 
Zeromski, whose entire work was based on the struggle and the 
drama of national history and the Polish collective fate, had attained 
a noticeable place in European culture. On the other hand, there were 
examples of places of honor in Polish culture being achieved through 
success in Paris and elsewhere in Western Europe. Chopin had been 
recognized as national composer par excellence based only on the 
glory and the fame gained in the West, and Marie Sktodowska- 
Curie, when she was awarded the Nobel prize, became “a great 
Polish scientist.” 

The uneasy relationship between the national and the universal 
measure of greatness and fame seems not to be specifically Polish: 
this divergence is often the lot of small and politically second-rate 
nations. Their experiences, fate, and linguistic and cultural idiom 
must, in order to make their way in the world, break through a much 
stronger resistance of indifference than when the power of the state 
lends a glamour even to rebellious artists. Precisely this indifference, 
this lack of understanding and appreciation by the world of our prob- 
lems and achievements becomes a profound complex of the national 
culture, which no longer knows and thus continually tests whether 
it is perhaps not native enough or not original enough or too imita- 
tive and secondary or, to the contrary, too inbred, ego-centric, and 
particular, and not European enough. 

The Polish intelligentsia had found itself relatively early in this 
magic circle of doubts, as if in a trap from which there is no way 
out. The discussions between positivists and conservatives, and be- 
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tween the positivists themselves, took place within that circle. The 
growing threat of the partitioning powers to the very national iden- 
tity, to language, to the land and to rights of course favored the 
sacramentalization of the heritage and the construction of a myth 
of spiritual, cultural, and finally political unity within the national 
fortress. Yet this same threat also caused the realization of the need 
to keep pace with the civilizational progress of the West, of adopting 
its measures and standards, in order to keep from becoming isolated 
from it and destroyed.’ Cultural nationalism and cosmopolitanism 
thus were twins, in a sense, nurtured by the same cultural process 
that implanted in the subject country’s elites an incurable inferiority 
complex and the need to compensate for it. Over and over again 
we had to prove to ourselves and to the world that we are different, 
and yet the same; different, but not worse; and even if worse, it is 
because we are better. 

Attempts were made to break out of this magic circle, to convince 
the intelligentsia that the problem of native versus imitative culture 
was incorrectly formulated. For if culture is an emanation of the 
national spirit and character, then the national literature, arts, and 
thought can only be as individual and creative as the national char- 
acter is strong and self-dependent, in its best manifestation at least. 
Culture and collective psychology (or morals) were understood to be 
two aspects of the same thing, and were usually discussed jointly. 

From the view-point of such uncompromising critics of the Polish 
intellectual elite of the modernistic period as Stanistaw Szczepanow- 
ski and Stanistaw Brzozowski, the main fault of the contemporary 
Polish character was to be seen in passivity, sloth, indolence, and 
lack of collective energy indispensable for the development of great 
civilizational work, not only in the spiritual but also in the material, 
technical, and industrial spheres. Précisely this paresis of charac- 
ter was to condemn Poland to backwardness and separate it from 
the West. Polish culture—the critics maintained—just as passively 
chews on its own national tradition, as it assimilates foreign thought 
and conquests of civilization, without participating in their produc- 


7. Sedticki, Jakiej cywilizacji. pp. 265-308: Wojciech Modzelewski. Naród i postep: 
Problemaryka narodowa w ideologii i myśli społecznej pozytywistów warszawskich (Warsaw, 
1977), pp. 207-37: Zofia Mocarska, “Od obrony tradycji do narodowej aktywności: Z dziejów 
kryzysu pozytywizmu,” Znak 3 (1975), pp. 294-316. 
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tion. “In respect to cosmopolitan trends,” wrote Szczepanowski, 
“neither passive resistance nor blind imitativeness lead to the goal, 
but only the digesting of the foreign thought on one’s own, in order 
to make it become native life-blood. Only a nation which thinks on 
its own, which has its own centers of intellectual development, is 
capable of that.” ê 

Brzozowski mercilessly mocked the cultural tradition of kind- 
hearted nativeness, embodied for him in the writings of Henryk 
Sienkiewicz. The development of a national cultural individuality he 
saw to be a task of supreme importance, which cannot be performed 
through the sentimental over-estimation of that which is ours, nor 
through the repetitive phraseology of our belonging to Western cul- 
ture, but only through participation and competition in all areas of 
historical endeavor, from philosophy to technology: 


For we should not delude ourselves: bondage has nurtured in us a 
plethora of organic poisons: it has forced us into torpor and implanted 
a sense of lack of responsibility: we live against the background of 
Western culture but we are not aware of the hard collective toil that 
this culture grows out of? 


The conditions were not there .or part of the intelligentsia to ac- 
cept and apply to itself such high demands. From the turn of the 
century until the World War was a period of free and intense circu- 


lation of ideas and cultural values, never known before or since. Lit- ` 


erary Europe was in fact a cosmopolitan “community of stimuli.” '* 
The Polish intelligentsia absorbed novelties and did its best to be 
up to date both in consumption and in its own creative activity. 
This was not enough. Where a writer or artist in the West had only 
his originality to be concerned about, in Eastern Europe he was 
also burdened with additional duties. “The same trends permeate all 
of Europe, and yet not copying some genial pioneers of the mod- 
ern orientation, but imposing the mark of individuality or national 


8. Stanistaw Szczepanowski, “Idea polska wobec pradéw kosmopolitycznych” (1897), 
repr. in his Idea polska: Wybór pism, ed. Stanistaw Borzym (Warsaw, 1988), p. 261. 

9. Stanistaw Brzozowski, Legenda Młodej Polski: Studya o strukturze duszy kulturalnej, 
2nd ed. (Cracow, 1910), p. 264. 

10. Kazimierz Wyka, Mtoda Polska, vol. | (Cracow, 1987), pp. 273-75. 
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separateness on the general trends is the requisite of literary devel- 
opment.” "! 

There were thousands of similar statements. Cultural criticism 
took upon itself political and educational tasks. This was a time of 
the creation of parties, both legal and clandestine, which aimed at 
the political activation of the masses. In this agitation, culture was to 
play the important role for national integration. The nation itself had 
to be conceived of as a spiritual community, and in consequence, the 
demand for different variants of the doctrine of nativeness and self- 
containedness of Polish culture grew again. We shall present three 
such variants, all of which survived 1918 and continued to develop 
in independent Poland. 


Il 


In the nineteenth century, so tragic for the Poles, historical mem- 
ory became the common treasure of the nation’s enlightened classes, 
and was re-assessed in every generation. The most serious Polish 
debates concerned the representation of the nation’s past, especially 
of the unprecedented downfall of the Polish-Lithuanian Common- 
wealth. Poland’s partitions weighed on the national consciousness 
and demanded an explanation which would serve as a political guide- 
line for the present. By the end of the nineteenth century, a self- 
critical tone dominated in Polish historical thought, imposed sugges- 
tively by a few eminent historians from Cracow. They argued that 
the Commonwealth had fallen because of the egoistic and thought- 
less nobility who had been weakening their own state for several 
centuries until, reduced to helplessness, it had fallen prey to ruthless 
neighbors. And if this were so, then the first condition of rebirth 
would be a transformation of the national character, developing in it 
the virtues of civic order, thrift, and, above all, respect for legitimate 
authority. 

Such didacticism, regardless of its merits, was becoming very un- 
comfortable at the beginning of the twentieth century. In the work 


11. Władysław Rabski, “O najnowszych prgdach poezji polskiej” (1892), quoted by Hen- 
ryk Markiewicz, “Młoda Polska i ‘izmy’,” in Wyka, Mfoda Polska, vol. 1, appendix, p. 353. 
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on the nationalization of the rural and urban masses in all three 
sectors of partitioned Poland, historical readers played a significant 
tole. They were to awaken fondness, national consciousness, and 
eventually pride in having a millenary homeland. The peasant and 
the worker were to become heirs to the tradition of the nobility, 
since there was no other, but if this tradition was mainly one of 
faults, errors, and indolence, it would be difficult to maintain any 
longer the complete discordance between a patriotic history primer 
for the people and the critical, even masochistic consciousness of 
the intelligentsia. The intelligentsia, especially the youth who since 
1905 had again become eager for the clandestine struggle for inde- 
pendence, needed a different and more heartening interpretation of 
history. What is more, there existed in Poland the conviction—as it 
seems now, rather groundless—that the historical pessimism of the 
Cracow school was spoiling the perception of us in the opinion of 
the West, for it strengthened the already long-standing stereotype of 
“Polish anarchy.” This consideration started to draw more weight in 
1918, when approval of Poland’s independence was to depend on 
the sympathy of Allied powers. 

Regardless of transformations underway in academic history, po- 
litical life awaited a new, romantic version of popular history, which 
would demonstrate urbi et orbi the high moral character of the Polish 
nation and of the institutions it had created in the past. Such a ver- 
sion came into being by the end of the war, created independently 
by several authors. What is interesting was that, this time, it was not 
grounded in the traditional bravery of the Poles on the battlefield, 
nor in the history of their national martyrdom. On the contrary, it 
was concerned with the history of the government and law of pre- 
partition Poland and, what is to us of particular interest, with the 
self-contained type of culture which was supposed to have developed 
in the country’s history. 

Antoni Chotoniewski’s inspired Spirit of the History of Poland was 
published in 1917, after the first Russian revolution. A wind of lib- 
eration—wrote the author—was blowing through bloodied Europe: 


A longing for a new order has knocked on the gates of history, 
an order in which the right of free development would be assured 
for each . . . individual, in which nations could live side by side in 
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friendly association and not rapaciously waylay each other, in which 
not the fist, but moral strength would rule. Great ideals have shaken 
the bosom of the European community. 

But these ideals are ours! 

They are those which, at the time of our existence as a state, were 
the contents of our public institutions, and which hostile foreign ide- 
ology and our despair had condemned as “romanticism,” as proof of 
practical indolence.” © 


The entire book was a demonstration of the assertion (already 
proclaimed by the romanticists of the previous century) that the re- 
publican and parliamentary Polish system of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was an embodiment, if only for the nobility, of all 
the human and civic rights of freedom of conscience and national 
sovereignty, to which Europe had matured only centuries later. 

Enough then of historica! writing that is only a list of faults and 
errors, Poles have the right to look upon their historical heritage with 
love and pride: 


It has shaped our mental type, bringing it close . . . to the level of the 
best collective types of humanity . . . . It has given us the power to 
survive attempts unheard-of in the history of the world. It has saved 
our soul from being forced into alien and depraving forms. And it is 
what makes us today capable of further creative effort in the domain 
of these great goals, embracing the whole of mankind . . . which, 
in their broader expansion, are but the continuation of the significant 
elements of the Spirit of Polish History." 


Chotoniewski’s book immediately gained great popularity, height- 
ened by numerous polemics. On the eve of recovered independence 
it soothed the Polish concern over being Europe’s periphery, and 
eased the memory of national defeats and humiliations. Artur Gor- 
ski, the author of an uncompleted popular outline of the history of 
Polish political and intellectual culture ending with the seventeenth 
century, had a similar goal. In lofty language he tried to render the 
unique beauty of that tradition: 


12, Antoni Chotoniewski, Duch dziejów Polski. 2nd ed. (Cracow, 1918). pp. 22-23. 
13. Ibid, p. 191. 
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It is necessary to espy the mysteries of the very genius of the race, 
the separateness of its style in collective life, in moral character, in 
history, in art, in a word its creative noumenon, which nations bring 
with them and gradually develop with unyielding inner necessity.'* 


The book was written against the nationalistic doctrine of national 
egoism. The Polish noumenon consisted of the native righteousness 
of national character and the conviction, fulfilling itself in history, 
that the moral idea will eventually prevail over brute force. If ad- 
verseness is the essence of German mentality, conciliation is that 
of the mentality of the Poles: the according of opposites, the join- 
ing of nations (as exemplified by the union with Lithuania), the 
co-existence of alien elements. 


This is what sets Poland apart from the surrounding peoples: hu- 
manity, the faith in man. This nation had a heart and had introduced 
it into history. . . . National or racial differences had existed here only 
to the extent that they were differences in moral character.'5 


Gorski did not idealize the past the way Chotoniewski did. The 
downfall of the Polish nobility was due to their being incapable of 
respecting their own laws. Their history is over, but nobility of spirit 
has endured as a significant trait of Polish nature: independence of 
conscience, attachment to the family home, dignity, magnanimous 
generosity for other nations. This same nobility is found in the Polish 
country folk, who are heirs to the democratic tradition and will be 
those who continue it, to ensure that the immense chain of genera- 
tions does not break." 

This was an epigone’s philosophy of history, expressed in the not- 
yet-completely-expired style of Young Poland, with a distant echo 
of Romantic Messianism, but also with the will to adhere to the 
ethos of post-war Europe, which was expected to be one of liberal 
democracy, self-determination of nations, and lasting peace. 

Elements of romantic philosophy were current in the Polish writ- 
ing of the first inter-war decade. They also influenced the works of 
professional historians, several of whom engaged in speculation on 
the mentality of the nation, either primordial and expressed in its 

14. Artur Gorski, Ku czemu Polska szła (Warsaw, 1918), p. 4. 


15. Ibid., pp. 193-200, 277-85. 
16. Ibid., pp. 296-300. 
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history or, conversely, shaped by that history. Either way, the charac- 
ter of the nation (alias its soul) left its mark on the type of its culture 
and Poland was seen as a nation of the spirit among nations that have 
become materialistic, and the most profoundly Christian of them 
all. The historian J.K. Kochanowski thus explained what war meant 
for different nations: “The Poles have made it into an exalting epic, 
the Germans—a sinister machine crushing the world, the Romanic 
peoples a sacral act of redemption, England a trade operation, and 
Russia a cannibals’ dance.” ’ The separateness of characters is ex- 
pressed not only in literature and art, argued that author, but also 
in science, for each nation, due to its separate mental organization, 
experiences natural phenomena in its own way and discovers its own 
truths, which only when taken together make up the polyphony of 
human knowledge. The intelligentsia will fulfil! its historical mis- 
sion only when it will consciously strengthen this separateness of the 
nation, which is the source of its creative forces.'® 
Kochanowski had brought the “psychology of nations” to a curi- 
ous extreme, but in a more moderate version this kind of analysis 
was respected. Franciszek Bujak, a serious historian and sociologist, 
though rejecting Kochanowski’s speculations, attempted to rational- 
ize the notion of national character, in the conviction that a common 
language, historical vicissitudes, and common conditions of exis- 
. tence create a certain similarity of thought, emotion, and will that 
become expressed in the Polish national culture. From that culture 
one can deduce the dominance of the emotional factor over the intel- 
lectual one, strong attachments to the homeland and to language, 
freedom, custom, and religion, a propensity to heroic impulse rather 
than to systematic work, a great sensitivity to foreign influence 
together with the inability to take them profoundly to heart, and so 
forth.” This inventory of traits was but the old romantic stereotype 
of the Pole, processed with something of a researcher's reserve. 
In general, with the passing of the years after 1918, and the gradual 
revelation of the not-too-lofty Polish ordinariness, the self-portrait 
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grew darker. Already Kochanowski, eulogist of the past, was by 
now Stating the terrifying moral downfall! of the country, and com- 
forted himself only by the thought that one generation does not 
yet the Nation make.’ The propaganda of Pitsudski’s camp adopted 
this downfall as its leitmotif. In romanticism, the Poles had their 
great revelation, a truly Polish idea of heroism and mission. Un- 
fortunately—as a Sanacja ideologist had written—in the last half- 
century of bondage “the soul of the nation had grown lazy,” and the 
nation itself lost its will and sense of mission.”' It became depraved 
by imported ideas, alien to the Polish spirit: positivism, Marxism, 
parliamentary imbecility, and vulgar, tribal nationalism. Under their 
influence the nation had diminished and was no longer up to the 
greatness destined for it, to the imperative of the incarnate Word. 
But that word, the immortal word of the prophetic poets, is what 
sets the proper measure of history. The Word and the Deed, builders 
of Reborn Poland, are inseparable.” 


Il 


` This historical and romantic formula of national culture became 
dominant in school education in the thirties. A trace of paternalism 
toward the popular classes remained in it: they were to adopt as their 
own a tradition in the creation of which they had not participated. 
This is why a part of the intelligentsia sought not in history, but in 
the soul of the people, the true source of national culture. 

The sanctification of the people also had a long, romantic geneal- 
ogy behind it and was not at all specifically Polish. Folk mores were 
original, unspoiled by worldly refinement and corruption, hearts 
were sincere, and folk poetry the most genuinely native of all. This 
myth was hard to kill: suppressed in the positivist period, it was re- 
emerging again in the 1880s. In the Warsaw populist weekly Gios, 
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it had assumed the form of the theory of two separate civilizations: 
that of the gentry and that of the peasantry. The first one was cosmo- 
politan and languished with refinement. The second one was native 
and vital through its bond with nature and the land.” 

The organ of the Towarzystwo Ludoznawcze (Folk-Lore Society) 
made its programmatic declaration that the nativeness of the people 
“js the source that refreshes the national spirit and keeps it pure and 
unblemished.” And further on: 


History teaches us that the nation will not die as long as its people 
lives, this people which is able to revive the withered limbs of national 
life and instill new life into the works of its intellectual toil, when cos- 
mopolitan truths crash against this fortress of nationality, may it be the 
holy endeavor of each to watch over this fortress and strengthen it. 


The urban intellectual (writer, artist, ethnographer) who takes to 
the country not only, as it had been the case before, to learn about 
it, describe and paint it, but to discover in it uncorrupted ethical and 
aesthetic values, which will revive national art, became at the turn 
of the century an emblematic character of cultural life. Such an en- 
counter of two cultures, yielding new stylization, finds many literary 
confirmations, of which Wyspiański’s ironic Wedding of 1901 is the 
best known. Yet it was in architecture that the idea of folk was sub- 
jected to the most significant test. Architects and theoreticians of art 
were very eager to create, or rather to discover, a “Polish style” of 
architecture. They looked for inspiration either to the Baltic Gothic 
style, or to the Classicist manors of the gentry, common since the 
eighteenth century. All those concepts were vanquished by Stanistaw 
Witkiewicz, sr. and his idea of taking as model the cottages of 
mountaineers from the region of Zakopane. In the folk art of these 
mountaineers of the Tatra mountains, Witkiewicz saw a relic of the 
ancient art of the Polish nation, miraculously preserved in its original 
shape. Its traces had been lost in the lowlands, but survived in the 
mountains, where the destructive impact of civilization was slower 
in coming. The Zakopane style was thus to become a model for the 
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national style in architecture and the applied arts. Since about 1900 
Witkiewicz had been energetically propagating his idea: scientific 
papers and architectural projects flourished, and a special publica- 
tion, the Przeglad Zakopiariski (Zakopane Review), was founded. 
The “mountaineer” fashion in furniture was promoted to ensure that 
everything would be “native” in the Polish home. Ruskin’s influ- 
ence, rustic fashion, the aesthetic renaissance of handicraft against 
shoddy industrial goods, all favored the folk culture mystique, but 
were unable to protect it from the effects of industrialization. The 
Zakopane style had left its mark rather in the history of ideas than 
in that of architecture, for it could not be applied to urban brick and 
stone construction.” 

The program of the ennoblement of folklore expressed the demo- 
cratic inclinations of the urban intelligentsia but, paradoxically, was 
rather unattractive to intelligentsia of rural origins, for whom, for ex- 
ample, speaking in dialect was associated with the low social status 
of the peasant. The aspirations of peasants who were becoming edu- 
cated went rather in the direction of achieving full participation in 
social life and the all-national culture. Time and work were needed to 
convince the countryside that its regional culture forms were of value 
for the entire nation. This work was first undertaken by Wtadystaw 
Orkan, mountaineer and writer, who instilled in the people of the 
mountains pride in their heritage, a regional patriotism within the 
framework of the national one.” Social advancement was not as- 
similation to the bland culture of the city, but in finding a practical 
solution of the problem of how “a civilized man to be, and yet a 
Polish peasant to remain.””’ Striking a balance between these two 
ambitions was not easy. 

After 1918, peasant parties became a serious force in Polish politi- 
cal life. Intellectuals’ interest in the country grew even greater but 
still, as previously, two trends could be distinguished in it. The 
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first was the intention of accelerating civilizational progress in the 
countryside, including it in the nation-wide circulation of cultural 
values. And so support was given to the foundation of rural schools, 
the organization of people’s universities, the publication of reviews 
for the country public, popularizing Polish literature and history. 
The second approach, more literary than practical, aimed rather at 
sheltering the country from urban civilization and “sophisticated” 
knowledge: this was the cult of the peasant as original man, who 
had still preserved direct contact with nature and with God. The 
issue thus was not teaching the peasants, but deriving from them 
faith, wisdom, and the sense of beauty, and building on that the 
foundations of national culture. This, in brief, was the message of 
the later creative work of the poet Jan Kasprowicz, and especially 
of the writer Emil Zegadtowicz and the Czartak review he inspired, 
published irregularly between 1922 and 1928. The idealization of 
the.country and of primitivism was attacked by the post-modernistic 
avant-garde which, in the name of the struggle for modern Poland 
and modern art, accepted no compromise with the romantic-bucolic 
tradition.” 

Compromise, however, was the only possible solution here. Fran- 
ciszek Bujak characterized folk culture in Poland by stressing such 
of its features as the individualism of homesteaders, practical re- 
sourcefulness, a cheerful disposition, patience toward decrees of 
Providence, calm solemnity in the face of death, lack of deeper meta- 
physical interest, and furthermore “the drive toward giving beautiful 
shape to utensils and to objects of religious cults.” ® In his opinion 
contemporary folk culture was an archaic form of past national cul- 
ture, arrested in its development and now decaying under the impact 
of the inexorable process of urbanization. In Western Europe the 
yeomanry had already lost its physiognomy, becoming similar to the 
bourgeoisie, but that physiognomy has yet been conserved, though 
not without losses, in Central Europe. And although some folk prod- 
ucts, like jazz in the USA, or rugs, pots, and lace in Poland, are 
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capable of achieving popularity and markets, rural cultures are on 
the whole un-expansive and they lose in the clash with the culture of 
the higher classes. At most they may attempt to establish a certain 
balance of mutual influence, in order to “adapt and harmonize cul- 
tural acquisitions coming from the outside with the cultural resources 
(of the countryside) of yore, and in part to develop these resources 
in a manner which more or less parallels the development of the 
universal culture.” ” 

In these cautious formulas it is difficult still to find the ambition 
of individualizing the entire national culture by imbuing it with folk, 
regional elements. A more radical agrarian ideology, however, was 
revived in the early thirties by spiritual leaders of the Union of Vil- 
lage Youth (“Wici”) who argued that the self-emancipating rural 
people must preserve their own soul and not succumb to the influ- 
ence of the rotten urban and commercial civilization. Thus the idea 
of folk character traits providing a model for the national culture 
was transformed from a literary fancy into the battle cry of a social 
movement. 


IV 


The nationalistic doctrine shared common origins with the theory 
of folk, in the same myth of nativeness of the village, but their 
ways soon parted. The nationalists had little interest in the beauty of 
folk art products. What they cared about were “the deepest tribal 
properties of the Polish race, yet dormant in the soul of the Polish 
peasant.” The peasant was the best Pole, for he had been tied to 
the land for ages, did not submit to foreign influences, was pre- 
Slavic and pre-Aryan, and without fail felt “the call of the blood, 
the innate instinct of the clan,” which will revive national culture.” 
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Nationalists were not satisfied with instincts; though they very much 
liked to write about them, they also stressed that what unites tribes 
into nations “is not the unity of race and language, but the commu- 
nity of spiritual ideals and of culture, of historical traditions, and 
material interests.” ** And from this viewpoint a great part of the 
Polish-speaking peasantry did not yet belong to the nation. 

After 1918, the democratic component of the ideology of the 
National Democrats (the Endecja) was on the wane. If any of them 
still referred to the theory of two civilizations: of the gentry and the 
peasantry, it was only to argue that they converge and unite in an 
organic whole rooted in folk soil, from which it draws its juices 
of instinct and its strength. The leadership, however, belonged to 
the nationally conscious elite, that is, to the intelligentsia, the group 
that “makes for the existence of national separateness in the ranks 
of civilized nations. . . . It gives the nation historical inspiration, it 
elicits from the race the noble accents of national heroism, it creates 
acts of national will in moments of crisis, it leads the masses. . . .”** 
It leads the masses, which means that it has to imbue them with 
national self-awareness and an emotional attitude to the heritage: 
“The worker or the yeoman feels truly Polish only when he . . . wil! 
have known his communion with the Polish legend, with the Polish 
knightly rhapsody, with the Polish historical deed.” 7 Such phrase- 
ology resembles the epigone romantic concept discussed earlier, but 
the similarity is superficial. The National Democratic concept of 
national culture was much more party-oriented, it directly served 
the task of “organizing souls.” An authoritative writer had figu- 
ratively stated that “it is necessary to construct and assemble the 
modern dynamo-electric machine of Polish culture in such a way 
that it will produce a quantity of current sufficient for galvanizing 
the masses.” ** 

Furthermore, that culture had to have a clearly national character 
in all of its manifestations. Roman Dmowski had written in 1901: 
“We are a party for which national interest, the welfare of our race, 
the self-contained development of our national culture constitute the 
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supreme measure of politics.” ? This subordination of culture to poli- 
tics and considering its self-containedness as an axiom had remained 
a lasting trait of the doctrine. Initially the National Democratic crit- 
ics still opposed national culture and supra-national, European, Latin 
civilization. But soon blurring that distinction they advocated the 
notion that each nation has a separate civilization. In 1906 Zygmunt 
Wasilewski maintained that each nation has a “racial eye,” that is, its 
own concept of beauty, a separate taste.” He repeatedly returned to 
this issue: there is, he wrote, no universal art; art has to have blood, 
character, whatever marvelous is created is the effect of the art- 
ist’s communion with the nation’s collective soul.“ Zdzisław Dębicki 
confirmed this assertion: there obviously are foreign influences, but 
supreme works of art and of thought are free of them. The great con- 
temporary painters: Malczewski, Wyczdtkowski, Wyspiański, “had 
expressed the Polish spirit in its supreme form, free of any foreign 
accretions.” And Polish music? “Having Chopin and Moniuszko, 
can it ‘internationalize’ itself through Wagnerism or Skriabinism? 
The creative work of Polish musicians does not give rise to any 
apprehensions in that respect.” € Chopin’s music gives the best ex- 
ample of the particular understanding between artist and listener: “It 
may charm foreigners, but it will forever remain for them something 
exotic. Only a Pole will feel and understand it, for it shall thrill each 
fiber of his Polish soul and make it tremble.” ® 

The case of science is no different. Although truth as an ideal is 
` one, European science is still divided into national schools: 


Nationality will always leave its mark on it, for a German scientist 
will never have the synthetic skills and Latin clarity of a Frenchman, 
an Englishman will never have the quickness of mind and brilhance 
of a Pole. nor shall the Pole have English simplicity in expressing his 
galloping thoughts, or German obstinate patience and endurance in 
the pursuit of the goal.** 
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Such sketchy portraits set aside, it is not easy to learn from these 
verbose texts what this structure of the Polish mentality is precisely. It 
is much easier to find negative characterizations of the Russian mind 
or the Jewish soul, for example, than an explanation of exactly what 
traits differentiate the Polish racial eye, ear, or brain, and their works, 
from all other, non-Polish ones. It was firmly held, nonetheless, that 
each civilization in itself constitutes (or should) a consistent, harmo- 
nious, and homogeneous whole, “from poetry to politics.” * He who 
was not certain of all this deserved nothing but contempt. From the 
start of the century, theory of culture was the field of the most vio- 
lent National Democratic polemics. Zygmunt Balicki took his aim at 
all cosmopolitans, positivists, socialists, Zionists, and the like who 
still believed in some all-human, paper “progress,” always in quota- 
tion marks.““(Wasilewski was even more blunt: “We are tired of the 
manner of different meshures of progressiveness which consists in 
debauchery, in adultery with alien civilizations, in the disregard of 
the national spirit.’}*’ 

These last statements come from a time when, in the Prussian and 
Russian partitions, the intelligentsia of all orientations led a dogged 
struggle in defence of Polish language and the Polish school, and this 
could account for the nationalistic fever. After the recovery of inde- 
pendence, however, this aggressive xenophobia grew only stronger. 
Wasilewski, who was the National Democrats’ chief authority on 
culture, did not cease his warnings against a danger more threatening 
than foreign aggression: 


When, profiting from our indolence, the alien element shall with its 
influence reach the innermost domains of civilization, when it shall 
enter the brain centers and start transforming there the cultural type, 
then two phenomena may occur: either, when the society’s culture is 
poorly grounded, the soul submits to decomposition, and then native 
civilization falls into ruin, or, when the soul is yet healthy, a reaction 
occurs which makes the two different types of culture adopt a mutually 
hostile stance.*® 
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This “different type” is the Semitic one, of course, long working on 
the transformation of the ideals and way of thinking of the Polish 
intelligentsia. It finds collaborators among all those native individu- 
als and organizations, especially left-wing ones, which “have di- 
rectly submitted to the intellectual rule of alien elements, waging 
wat-against the Polish national civilization.” ” 

Qas the nationalistic camp became ever more radical, cultural work 
was undisguisedly drawn into the service of the totalitarian project. 
In one of the reviews of the young nationalists, a rising critic had 
written: 


r” Culture is an instrument of mental conquest—it is the spiritual bond 

^- ofthe Nation, it is the consciousness of the Nation and of its historical 
mission) In culture national emotions aré collected and united, this 
is where gushes the fount of enthusiasm and fanaticism, the fount of 
the Nation’s eternal youth. . . . In art, in science, in philosophy—-the 
authors’ personality is most salient; in final account they decide the 
shape of national culture, they lead culture from the sources of the na- 
tional myth.” 


There was no more time left to see where they are leading it. 


V 


To conclude, a few reservations are necessary. 

The three ideological models of nationa? culture outlined here: the 
romantic-historical one, the folk-oriented one, and the nationalis- 
~ tic one, jhave in common the stress they lay not on the quality and 
richness of Polish culture, but on its postulated separateness, dis- 
similarity, and axiological consistency. This over-riding accent was 
what I had taken into consideration in the selection of the material, 
which then was used to construct the models. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the three types in no way exhaust the complete set of ideological 

stances and concepts of culture in inter-war Poland. 
` None of the three models is specifically Polish. What is more, 
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it seems that all three had been present in the mind and the politi- 
cal and literary writings of all European nations, though of course 
in different proportions. Beside everything else, one needs a rich 
historical tradition in order to develop the first model, a thriving 
folk culture to develop the second one, and only the third one is 
self-sufficient. These models assume greater salience in East Central 
European countries in the twentieth century because culture had to 
serve the defense of dignity and the compensation of national hu- 
miliations, and therefore arguments over its character were willingly 
included in party and patriotic programs. One way or the other, one 
could divert oneself by looking up almost identical quotations from 
the writings of different nations of this geo-political zone, not be- 
cause publicists read and copied one another, but because similar 
situations gave rise to similar concepts. If common models existed, 
they originated mainly in France and Germany, and probably prin- 
cipally in respect to the third type. It has often been remarked that 
there is nothing less national! than nationalism. 

It is often difficult to ascertain, in the described doctrines, where 
the description of (usually mystified) current traits of the given cul- 
ture ends and programmatic postulates begin. One may assert, how- 
ever, that these postulates had but an insignificant impact on the 
customs of everyday life, and also not an impressive one on cre- 
ative work. Science, literature, and the fine arts lived their own lives 
in Poland without paying much attention to ideological directives. 
These amateurish theories of culture were in fact rather uninspir- 
ing. They are nonetheless testimonies of the intellectual climate of 
the time. 

All the described concepts were elaborated by the Polish intel- 
ligentsia, which was almost solely responsible for cultural ideas 
and political programs of all colors. The neo-romantic image of 
national culture served primarily Pitsudski’s political camp (which 
ruled Poland after May 1926)/and was predominant in school and 
army education. The nationalistic image was part and parcel of the 
Endecja’s world outlogk and propaganda: it appealed mainly, but 
by no means exclusively, to the middle classes and the clergy. The 
folk-enhancing image was no less an invention of writers and intel- 
lectuals, among them some of peasant origin, and only lately was it 
adopted by one current of the peasant movement. 
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In the liberal as well as left-oriented circles of the Polish intelli- 
gentsia all these concepts of exclusiveness and nativeness were met 
with serious resistance. The dimensions of this paper do not allow 
for the presentation of the history of this resistance and of alter- 
native philosophies of culture, signed by names more important in 
literature and criticism than those cited in this paper. The strategies, 
styles, and literary genres of these polemics were very diverse: from 
pathos to mockery, and from philosophical treatise to poetic parody. - 

One general qualification must be made: in Poland (and in other 
countries as well), national nihilism never was the opposite of all the 
variants of the concept of native and closed culture. This would have 
been unthinkable in a nation which had so dearly paid for its right to 
exist. Polemics with nationalism, or the mockery of pompous and 
sentimental slogans, did not mean the neglect of values associated 
with the idea of homeland and independence. They did express, 
however, in various forms, the belief that the recognition of national 
values, or even their cult, should not limit the intellectual horizon of 
culture but, conversely, favor its openness to universal problems. 


Translated by Konstanty Gebert 


Polish National Character, 
the Sanacja Camp, and the 
National Democracy 
ANDRZEJ CHOJNOWSKI 


“I do not demand either your or anyone else’s support. It is 
sometimes possible to do something for the Poles, but never 
together with them.” 


These words, which legend ascribes to Aleksander Wielopolski 
(1830-1877), the head of the Civil Administration in the Congress 
Kingdom of Poland on the eve of the January Uprising, 1863, can 
serve as a motto for reflections on the mentality of the Polish politi- 
cal elite in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is characteristic 
that this elite produced many persons who wished to win power 
and spiritual governance in society but, at the same time, repre- 
sented a very critical, or outright reluctant, attitude toward it. The 
Polish leaders, who were the quintessence of stereotyped Polish- 
ness, frequently made it known that they did not hold their nation in 
high regard and, even worse, did not understand its reactions. They 
felt offended by their countrymen and discussed with pleasure their 
shortcomings or, in a high-handed fashion, offered advice. 

These didactic inclinations emerged in very concrete historical 
circumstances. Polish political life in the nineteenth century was 
shaped under the shattering impress of the loss of independence. 
The first half of that century was dominated by a conviction that fate 
could be relatively quickly changed if the whole national energy be 
used for the preparation of an armed struggle. As in the words of the 
song composed in 1797 (and now the national anthem) “that which 
an alien force seized, we shall at sword-point retrieve.” This was an 
ideology of deed, which led toward a rather thoughtless approval for 
every form of military act, 

Only when the efforts of the consecutive uprisings proved to be 
unsuccessful did the time come for more serious reflections con- 
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cerning the circumstances of the Partitions, and of the correctness of 
the conduct pursued up to 1863. An inspiring role in these delibera- 
tions was played by the authors of Polish scientific historiography, 
which emerged in the 1870s. The solution to the question about 
the downfall of the Polish state in the eighteenth century became 
the prime axis of a controversy between historians representing the 
so-called Cracow and Warsaw schools. The former traced the rea- 
sons for the loss of independence to the faults within the system of 
the Commonwealth and to the political and moral degeneration of 
the gentry society; the latter—to the aggressive policy pursued by 
Poland’s neighbors. These controversies contained also the issue of 
the evaluation of Polish national vices and virtues. It was precisely 
such Cracow historians as Josef S2ujski and Michał Bobrzyriski who 
formulated the theory of the “lack of character,” asserting that dur- 
ing the most critical moments Poland lacked leaders with strong 
personalities, and that Ne general public was soft and unwilling to 
embark upon a strugglesthese features were supposed to have been 
the outcome of the absence of religious wars in the pre-Partition 
Commonwealth. 

The discussions of the historians were soon taken over by the 
political groups that emerged at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The debates concerning the condition of the nation had a very prac- 
tical meaning—for their leaders they were supposed to provide a 
solution to the question whether the Poles were at all capable of 
winning independence. This was not a purely rhetorical query since 
under the influence of the depression generated by the failure of the 
January Uprising, there appeared in Poland voices which called for 
abandoning illusory hopes about liberty. 

On the map of Polish politics, whose contours began to be outlined 
in the 1880s, the greatest importance was attached to two trends. 
The first, National Democracy, attracted followers of the national- 
ist_ideology. The second was the extremely differentiated socialist 
movement from whose ranks came Józef Piłsudski, undoubtedly 
the most outstanding Polish leader in the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

The process of nation-forming in East Europe was accomplished 
under different conditions and much later than was the case in the 
western part of the continent. The liquidation of rural feudal rela- 
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tions and mass-scale industrialization took place in the Polish lands 
as late as the end of the nineteenth century when the peasants and the 
proletariat began gradually to participate in public life. Thus, there 
appeared conducive conditions for expanding national consciousness 
into new social groups. This task called for other methods of acting, 
„however. Romanticism, which previously ruled over the minds of the 
Polish leading elites, also wished to draw forth people to the national 
issue, but was unable to go further than dreams and incantations. 
The leaders of the National Democracy rejected this utopianism and 
replaced it with the slogan of everyday political work in society. 

The goal of this work was primarily to ingrain into all the strata of 
society the feeling of belonging to a single community, and to instill 
an awareness that the interest of this community is of supreme value. 
Roman Dmowski, the chief ideologue of the National Democrats, 
wrote that the object of patriotism 


or, to put it more precisely, of nationalism is not a certain collection of 
freedoms which used to be called the fatherland, but the nation itself. 
as a live social organism which possesses its own culture, needs, and 
interests upon the basis of a racially and historically developed spiri- 
tual distinctness. It consists of an attachment to national individuality, 
to language, culture, tradition, the understanding of the requirements 
of the nation as a whole, a unification with its interests. Its role does 
not end at the more or less distant moment of regaining indepen- 
dence—this latter is only a stage beyond which work and struggle 
go on, using new instruments and new weapons. Here the individual 
does not appear only as involved in a struggle for freedom—his main 
target is the expansion of the scope of national life, the multiplication 
of the material and spiritual goods of the nation, and winning for the 
whole society, to which he belongs, the highest possible place among 
other peoples.’ 


The nationalists, therefore, believed that society could not rest 
content with winning concrete political victories, and, in the Polish 
instance, with restoring independence. The fundamental aim was a 
constant interna] development of the nation, of its economy, cul- 
ture, and art of governing so that it could face the harsh principles 
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of competition in the world, in the course of which some subjugate 
others. 

The leaders of the National Democracy formulated the principles 
‘ofa new ethics which should be observed by the Poles, an ethics 
of “national egoism” which expressed the spirit of combat, since 
nations “who cease to struggle become morally degenerate“and dis- 
integrate.” They also gave the concept of morality a new scope: 
“The morality of a nation is nothing more than its policy in relation 
to other nations. . . . The policy of evil is immoral . . . « The nation, 
as a live organism, has the moral right to develop. . . at the cost of 
other nations ;;’? 

Those statements made by Zygmunt Balicki were supplemented 
by Dmowski, who ridiculed the existing Polish way of thinking about 
politics, which needed fairy tales with a happy ending that taught 
that “virtue is always rewarded and vice is punished.” This criticism 
served to justify remarks on the necessity of re-evaluating national 
traits. 

The founders of the new political movement believed that the 
activity of Polish society was completely insufficient in relation to its 
needs, The nineteenth century, after all, brought not only the fail- 
ure of all the uprisings, but also permanent alterations within the 
Polish ethnic area. Beyond the Bug river the influence of Polish 
culture upon the Lithuanian, Belorussian, and Ukrainian population 
changed. Even more serious losses were noted in the Prussian parti- 
tion area. Upper Silesia resisted Germanization rather effectively, but 
Polishness clearly receded in Lower Silesia, Varmia, and Mazuria 
and in the region of the Noteć river. 

All those processes were considered by the leaders of the National 
Democracy as a loud alarm signal, and they saw the reasons for 
the failures in the inertia and slothfulness of the Poles. Referring to 
the theory of “lack of character,” expressed by the historians of the 
Cracow school, Jan Ludwik Poptawski noted: “Today we are the 
most well behaved, most humanitarian nation and most tolerant for 
others, believing that those properties are testimony of our civili- 
zational nature. Unfortunately, they are not features of the masters 
of civilization but of its tackeys. National ruthlessness, roughness, 
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violence, and so forth did not hinder the English, Germans, and 
the French in winning prime positions; on the contrary, they helped 
them to advance in civilization. A nation which feels its indepen- 
dence strongly and which holds its dignity in high regard cannot be 
either meek nor sluggishly humanitarian.” > 

The National Democrats maintained that the national mentality 
could change due to the appearance of the masses on the scene of 
public life. This is not to say that they regarded any of the social 
strata as the model carrier of the positive traits of Polish national 
character. They did consider the peasantry to be closest to this ideal, 
however, and a group which possessed the greatest reserve of vital 
forces and which was the least contaminated by foreign impact. A 
careful observation of this group compelled them to admit that the 
“primary mass of the nation, the rural population, still uneducated 
and passive, is making its first steps in the domain of active partici- 
pation in national politics, and although the behavior of its nationally 
conscious part makes it feasible to build splendid hopes upon this 
basis, only a rash inclination towards lauding premature victories 
can assume that tomorrow its main mass wil] be politically set into 
motion.” * 

The ethical ideals launched by the National Democrats were op- 
posed by the socialist movement, which emerged in the 1880s. Its 
ideologues claimed that the nature of individual and group welfare 
was identical. The negative aspects of group morality are the con- 
sequence of the fact that social groups do not consider themselves 
obliged to observe the same principles which are believed to be 
obligatory for the individual. This process occurs when the eco- 
nomic system is based on exploitation and inequality in all fields of 
life. In the Polish situation there appeared still another factor: the 
Partitions not only contributed to the deviation of the country’s eco- 
nomic and political life, but resulted in the deformation of the entire 
social evolution. 

The destructive impact of bondage on the mentality of Polish 
society was strongly accented bNozef Pitsudski, one of the leaders 
of the Polish Society party from 1894. The need for a struggle for 
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independence was for him conditioned equally by politicat factors as 
by the need for moral purification. In a letter to his friend, Feliks 
Perl, Piłsudski wrote: “I fight and shall die only because I cannot live 
in the privy which is our life, this offends me—do you hear—offends 
me, a person with a dignity which is not that of a slave. . . . I wish 
to win, but without a struggle and a sharp one at that I am not even a 
wrestler but simply an animal, beaten with a stick or whipped. . . . 
I myself, who have been described as a noble socialist, and a man 
about whom even his enemies will not say anything ugly, . . . want 
to stress the bitter truth that in a society that is unable to fight for its 
own sake, which shrinks from every blow struck at its face, people 
must perish even in that which is not lofty, beautiful, and great.” $ 

In the writings of Pitsudski from the turn of the century the most 
copious are his reflections on the tactics of the socialist movement 
and descriptions of the functioning of Russian absolute rule. At the 
same time Pitsudski showed various examples of the way in which 
the Russian system ruined Polish social and intellectual life and made 
it barren. 

Political changes in Europe which predicted the possibility of an 
armed conflict on a wider scale enlivened Polish political move- 
ments, forcing them to embark upon further deliberations and the 
modification of existing program principles. “Not peace but the 
sword is brought by the first quarter of the twentieth century. .. . 
Emancipation or dispersion throughout the world and destruction 
will be our snare depending on whether we shall produce force, and 
whether in accordance with our national interest we shall place it 
in a suitable moment onto the scales of events,” wrote Wtadystaw 
Studnicki in 1910.6 

Dmowski’s Niemcy, Rosja, i kwestia polska (Germany, Russia, and 
the Polish Question), published in 1908, was an attempt to define 
desired social behavior in case of a conflict. The author questioned 
the existing canons of Polish political thought, in accordance with 
which the perpetrator and the main power interested in retaining the 
partition of Poland was Russia. Without changing his negative atti- 
tude towards the Tsarist Empire whose civilizational status he held 
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in contempt, Dmowski maintained that the Russians proved to have 
been too weak culturally, morally, and numerically to impose their 
ideals upon the other nations of the Empire. This is why the Poles 
did not have to fear the impact of the spirit of Moscow, and Rus- 
sification ceased to be a real threat, although much time would be 
needed to obliterate all the traces of Russian presence in the Polish 
lands, It is interesting that Dmowski perceived those traces more in 
the material than in the spiritual side of life. The wish to become a 

` high-ranking police official in independent Poland was also charac- 
teristic. The Russians turned Warsaw into a center of a “gubernia” 
and Dmowski intended to make it “clean and orderly,” worthy of 
being the capital of the country.’ 

The main threat for the Polish question was discerned by Dmowski 
to be in German policy. He was disturbed by the growth of the power 
of that state which, in his opinion, strove towards destroying Polish- 
ness both in its own area of the Partition and, indirectly, in the two 
remaining ones. While sounding the alarm over the Germanization 
campaign, Dmowski did not conceal his admiration for Germany, 
for its political and, more important, civilizational superiority, and 
he treated German mobility as an example for the Poles. 

Dmowski proposed to his countrymen that they change their way 
of thinking and replace romantic dreams, which in the nineteenth 
century were expressed in successive uprisings and in 1905 by ac- 
cess to the Russian Revolution, by a policy of realism. His work 
contained scattered remarks on the political primitivism of the Polish 
society, and he mentioned its “herd-like” character with a certain 
dose of contempt. 

On the one hand, Dmowski wished to instill the ability of level- 
headed calculation into Poles, the capacity for daily work in order to 
increase nationa! property. On the other hand, he considered inertia 
to be the essential feature of the Polish character and deliberated 
on the methods of overcoming it. When one rejected social radi- 
calism, as well as a program for a new insurrection, methods for 
inspiring national mobility remained limited. One may presume that 
the role of one such method was supposed to have been played by 
anti-Semitism, which on the eve of World War II began to play an in- 
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creasingly important part in the program and activity of thetNational 
Democracy. 

The leaders of the camp counted on the fact thatthe anti-Jewish 
propaganda campaign, conducted on a wider scale after.1912, would 
contribute to increasing the battle spirit of Polish society. They were 
also concerned with separating society from outside influence that 
they regarded as harmful for the moral and cultural condition of the 
nation. This idea became one of the most important elements of 
National Democratic thought. “National policy,” wrote Dmowski in 
1913, “must guard over the composition of the nation as regards 
origin, it must not allow it to be flooded by too great a number of 
alien elements, which introduce their instincts, attachments, con- 
cepts, and beliefs. . . . Otherwise, the nation is threatened with 
losing its integral existence, with a disintegration of its national 
spirit, and a paralysis of its self-knowledge—the greatest blow to its 
independence.” ê 

During the 1905 Revolution the Polish socialist movement under- 
went serious changes. The most important one was the split within 
the Polish Socialist party caused by differences of opinion over the 
reconciliation of the slogans of a social revolution and of national 
liberation. Pitsudski himself gradually reduced his activity in the 
party and began creating in Galicia para-military detachments which 
were to constitute the core of a Polish army in case of a European 
armed conflict. 

Pitsudski relied on the fact that in favorable international circum- 
stances the example of his small armed forces would be capable of 
inspiring wider circles of Polish society. After the outbreak of the 
war in August 1914, however; when detachments of riflemen from 
Galicia entered into the Kingdom of Poland, calling for a joint 
struggle against Russia at the side of the Central Powers, their insti- 
gations failed, The population received them with icy silence, and 
sometimes even with outright hostility. 

The leaders of the National Democracy regarded the August events 
as proof of the political reasonableness of the nation, and of the 
effectiveness of(Dmowski’s efforts which propagated the thought 
that since the Germans were the main enemy of the Polish question, 
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the Poles should treat Russia as a tactical ally. For the followers of 
Pitsudski the August incident was a great shock, which gave rise to 
a conviction that the majority of the society was totally indifferent 
toward the question of independence. “It was not our fault,” said 
Piłsudski, “that our sword was small and unworthy of such a great, 
twenty-million strong nation. We did not have the nation behind us 
and the nation did not have the courage to look the gigantic events 
in the face, but waited in passive ‘neutrality’ for some sort of a 
‘guarantee’ from someone.” ° 

Pitsudski conducted a complicated game and sought to broaden 
the political hinterland. He toned down the critical accents in his 
statements about the behavior of the society. His supporters from 
the Legions group took more emotional and therefore more open atti- 
tudes. The feeling of disillusionment slowly transformed itself into a 
conviction about the exceptional character of their own milieu. They 
felt themselves to be an avant-garde, the moral elite of a nation which 
proved to be passive and worthless, apart from being worthy of con- 
tempt. The words of the “March of the First Brigade,” the anthem 
of the Pitsudski followers. expressed their attitude quite openly: “We 
do not want your approval / Nor your speeches nor your purses / The 
time for knocking at your hearts / Has passed... .” 

The year 1918 brought the Polish state back on the European map 
and this was no easy return. For the next few years Poland was to 
conduct a war for its frontiers, and to struggle with fundamental eco- 
nomic problems, All those issues called for the mobilization of the 
efforts of the whole society. The hope that independence would bring 
an end to internal strife and lead to national unity did not come true. 
Divergent political camps strove fervently toward imposing their own 
solutions, and the leaders who were able to raise themselves over 
party or local particularisms constituted a small group. In moments 
of special peril, for example, when the Bolshevik armies were ap- 
proaching Warsaw in August 1920, society was capable of closing 
its ranks, but on a daily basis the shortcomings often ascribed to 
Poles made themselves known: “An inclination to garrulity, an over- 
sensitive reflectiveness and hyper-criticism, a frequent absence of 
the instinct of discipline and the inability to subject one’s own opin- 
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ion to someone else’s decision; differentiation in the name of slight 
divergencies. * Poland is dominated, Pitsudski_wrote, “by an easy 
ilization and an equally.easy de-mobilization, a talent for short- 


usiasm, a lack of determination and character in attaining 
planned goals; a universal, especially among the intelligentsia, neur- 
asthenia and nervous weakness. . . . The cause of this phenomenon is 
rooted undoubtedly in the properties of the Polish nature, incapable 
of long-term, calm efforts, in the weak characters of individuals, 
who are anxious to liquidate their ideological obligations at the first 
encountered difficulty.” " 

These faults of Polish society were perceived also by Roman 
Dmowski, still the main antagonist of Pitsudski. Although Dmow- 
ski acknowledged that the propaganda campaign of the National 
Democracy had so far brought substantial results, he considered its 
continuation as a prime task, more important than the eventual cap- 
turing of power. In contrast to many of his followers, Dmowski 
wished for the National Democrats primarily to “govern the soul,” 
to dominate the minds of the society, and to change its mentality. 
The assumption of state institutions was to be as if a natural crown- 
ing of this process. Dmowski doubted whether his camp was capable 
of taking over power simply because of “the weakness of human 
material” which he had noticed. “One cannot go far with the staff 
which we have today,” he wrote in 1922.” In June 1926, after the 
coup d’etat of Pitsudski, Dmowski added: “One must place valor. 
which is able to keep sang froid and a clear mind in the most difficult 
moments, over loquacity and expediency in dealings. One must have 
higher regard for responsibility and discipline than for eloquence in 
sterile discussions. Such a selection of people will be difficult. Not 
many will remain among the front line, not many . . . new ones will 
b nd; the majority of people will have to be created.” ° 

The Obóz Wielkiej Polski (The Camp of Great Poland), a supra- 
party organization created at the end of 1926, was supposed to haye 
been an instrument for transforming the consciousness of society, 
During the founding convention Dmowski argued that from the mõ- 
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ment of regaining their independence, the Poles did not demonstrate 

~ unity and continuity of thought and a consistent plan of action, and 
this is why in many respects the nation receded rather than pro- 
gressed. The fundamental condition for the Republic to become a 
permanent institution was to organize the nation in such a way that 
it would become capable of transforming its collective will into 
deed, and of becoming the master of its own fate. “Only an orga- 
nized nation can place in the foreground of the life of the country 
those values that constitute the basis of social being and the progress 
of civilization, which elevate people morally and show them some- 
thing loftier than material goods, factors which bind them into a 
single social whole and which admonish them to place the welfare 
of the whole above all else.” “ 

When Dmowski, and other leaders of the Camp of Great Poland 
demanded discipline from society, the recognition of the authority 
of the leaders, the observance of Catholic content in intellectual and 
moral life, they did not differ much from the postulates of other 
political groups. What distinguished th Nona Democracy was 
an increasing absolutization of the category of “the national com- 
munity,” which gradually took on a mystic nawe) 

Polish nationalism in inter-war Poland changed its appearance. It 
was no longer concerned, as at the turn of thé century, with defending. 
the existing state of affairs. New currents in the National Democracy 
called for ą transition to_an offensive. The nation was to reveal its 
greatness by way of the construction of a power-state which would 

Ginclude all Polish lands “today-under-foreign-rule.”-' In reality, these 

` far-reaching and megalomaniac claims were replaced by slogans en- 

dowing the Republic, whose population within the frontiers of that 

“Period was thirty percent non-Polish, with a-thoroughly.. national 
appearance. 

-= The question of the national minorities became the main object 

of interest on the part of the nationalist camp. It spoke openly about 

Cthe need for polonizing Ukrainians and Belorussians and demanded 

the removal of Germans from Poland. A special place was assigned 

to the Jewish i issue. National Democratic_propaganda presented the 
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Jew as a synonym for capitalist exploitation and dishonest usufypand 
as a perfidious rival at the place of work’) But the struggle with the 
Jews was, above all, to cleanse the Polish spirit of all culturally and 
ideologically alien influence. Not only was Communism regarded~ 
t ‘as one of these but also liberal values, utilized by the Jews in order 
to reinforce their hidden power over the Poles. “Progress, science, 
democracy,” proclaimed a leaflet of one of the extreme wings of the 
National Democracy in 1917, “all that sounds beautiful. But what 
does it conceal? A horrible Jewish spirit. And that ugly bludgeoning 
from which you shrink, is in reality a beautiful struggle for freeing 
the nation from Jewish bonds.” '® This contention, one must add, 
| constituted the greater part of the activity pursued by the National 
H Democrats in the 1930s. 
i The stand taken by Pitsudski in the first stage of independence was 
| characterized by a symptomatic rift. In 1917 he soberly estimated 
ke that many generations would be needed for Polish society to become 
a society of citizens, and for a total overcoming of the effects of 
f bondage. After November 1918 he seemed to have rapidly forgotten 
his own words and impatiently expected that the regaining of state- 
hood would immediately set free in the nation the most noble re- 
actions and habits. He maintained that the time had come to cancel 
old accounts and to go beyond particular claims and images from 
the past. 
At the same time, Pitsudski, who called for national consolidation, 
i forced through his own conceptions with which political opponents 
g obviously did not wish to agree. The conclusions which he drew 
were the same as in 1914: once again the nation proved to be imma- 
ture, petty, unworthy of a historical opportunity, and was only saved 
thanks to the sacrifice made by the best few. 
In Piłsudski’s memory the 1918-1922 period gradually turned into 
a chain of constant disappointments. “I am a man,” he recalled later 
| on, “who experienced 1918. At that time . . . 1 talked with people 
for twenty hours on end, with this one, that one, the third, and the 
"i fiftieth one, unable to reconcile anybody with anyone else, and with- 
| out the possibility of bringing two persons together for the purpose 
of cooperation. . . . I repeat, it was enough to live through 1918 to 
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become disgusted about talking to Poles, and to say to oneself that it 
is impossible to talk with a Pole. I repeat that I regard as one of the 
miracles of my work that I was able to find my way in such chaos 
and to force Poland to make her first steps as a state. . . . This was 
such an exhausting task that I had created many beautiful words and 
definitions which will remain after my death and which will place 
Poland and her nation among idiots.” ” 

In summing up his arguments, Pitsudski described the Polish 
nation as weak, incapable of independent thought, easily submissive 
to foreign domination—all told less valuable in comparison with 
other nations. 

Pitsudski’s lack of faith in the state-creative talents of the Poles 
was to have essential consequences for the development of the do- 
mestic situation.(In May 1926 Piłsudski resorted to arms in order 
to seize power, using the argument about the need to set aright the 
inefficient state-political institutions and the purification of society's 
morality, During the successive months he devoted much energy to 
prove how far the demoralization of public life in Poland had pro- 
gressed. His opinions about the national faults of the Poles were 
often very sharp but as the head of the state he did not draw equally 
far-reaching conclusions. 

Pitsudski severely criticized Polish society but did not strive to- 
wards its total subjugation. After the coup d’etat he did not introduce 
a full dictatorship, and retained the Parliament, voting rights, and 
ciyic liberties. The choice of this philosophy of governance was 
influenced by an excellent acquaintance with Polish mentality. In 
reality, and contrary to rhetoric, Piłsudski did not intend to “purify? 
the:Polish national character. He was capable, on the other hand, of 
exploiting some of its features—emotionality, changeable moods, 
and a superficiality of ideotogicat-and world outlook choices as 
well as egocentrism—in order to seduce society and to dominate its 
moods. He treated the Poles, therefore, as less difficult to tame than 
they usually believed themselves to be, and as a result, considered it 
unnecessary to apply drastic methods of government. 

Pitsudski’s pragmatic attitude contrasted with that of his co- 
workers who accented much more strongly the tasks of bringing 
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up society, which faced the Sanacja camp. The transformation of 
society’s mentality was supposed to be gradual, and to be conducted 
by the same people who alone were not compromised during the 
struggle for independence. In this manner, the elite of the nation 
took over, in the opinion of the Pitsudski group, the right to govern 
and to decide in the name of the immature and corrupt nation about 
the essence of the Polish raison d’etre. 

The. Pitsudski followers also maintained that the carriers of the 
positive traits of the Polish national character were not members of 
a single social stratum, but a formation which had shaped its ethos 
in the course of the struggle for independence. Attempts were made 
to adapt this ethos, in which an important place was assigned to the 
concept of “service,” to the new situation, by endowing the Sanacja 
camp with a form of an extensive conglomerate of various social 
forces—from landowners and the bourgeoisie to the peasants and 
the proletariat—capable of subordinating their particular interests to 
the supreme interest of the state. 

The political philosophy of the Pitsudski group, therefore, was 
anti-egalitarian, and legionnaire. The idea of democracy, treated as 
a conscious support of the average man, was contrasted with the 
conception of inequality, which stems from individual merits. In the 
course of time the Pitsudski followers tried to express their views in 
terms of solutions within the system. This process contained also a 
rather practical element—depnived of the charisma and authority en- 
joyed by Pitsudski, his supporters feared that without suitable legal 
guarantees they could find themselves, after his death, relegated to 
the margin of political life. 

In 1933 Walery Stawek, the leading Sanacja politician, proposed 
that power in the state be handed over to a civic elite, chosen accord- 
ing to moral criteria. This elite was to be composed of the recipients 
of the highest Polish state medals—the Virtuti Militari and the In- 
dependence Cross—in other words, of those who “made an effort 
for the sake of honor and the state to an extent exceeding those of the 
average man.” * Certain elements of this proposal inspired the new 
Constitution, which was passed in April 1935; The electoral suffrage 


18. Andrzej Chojnowski, Pitsudszycy u władzy. Dzieje Bezpartyjnego Bloku Współpracy z 
Rzgdem (Warsaw, 1986), p. 261. 
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accepted at that time considerably restricted the rights enjoyed by 
the citizens: active voting rights to the Senate were now given only 
to several hundred thousand persons but according to the previous 
ordinance they would have been enjoyed in 1935 by about thirteen 
million persons. 

Discussions concerning the national character of the Poles ap- 
peared against the backdrop of inquiries into the fall of the state 
in the eighteenth century and the paths towards regaining indepen- 
dence. The strict estimates of Polish mentality, formulated at the end 
of the nineteenth century by numerous political writers and thinkers, 
expressed disagreement with the visions disseminated by literature 
written for the purpose of “lifting the hearts,” according to which 
the fault for national misfortune lay with inimical history or blind 
fate. The open proclamation of the bitter truth was to play a cleans- 
ing role and to stir the Poles from their lethargic self-contentment. 
This was also the reason why critical opinions about Polish national 
traits appeared prior to 1918 in the decfarations of the majority of 
politicians and leaders who supported the pro-independence current. 

After the regaining of independence there appeared the question 
of a system which would be most suitable for Polish conditions. The 
original universal fascination with parliamentary democracy soon 
appeared to be superficial and short-lived, and was replaced by a 
criticism of that system. At the same time, once again the various 
faults of Polish society were revealed, especially anarchy and irre- 
sponsibility for the fate of the state. Opinions of this sort were by no 
means the domain of a single political camp. They were expressed by 
conservatives and socialists, National Democrats and the Pitsudski 
supporters, while one of the best-known peasant politicians, Win- 
centy Witos, went as far as to say that democracy in Poland was a 
misplaced idea, “owing to which a peasant from Polesie, who lived 
in the forests and bogs, and who never in his entire life saw anything 
of the outside world and often had no concept of it at all, now, at a 
single moment, becomes entitled to make independent decisions. . . 
about the future of the state on a par with a university professor.” ° 

From the time when power in Poland was seized during a coup 
d’etat carried out by the Sanacja camp, other political trends were, 


19. Wincenty Witos, Czasy i ludzie (Tamów, 1926), p. 52. 
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as if automatically, forced to turn into defenders of parliamentary 
democracy even against their will. Only the Pitsudski group were 
interested in upholding the discussion about the Polish national char- 
acter and they turned severe criticism of Polish irresponsibility, an- 
archy, and other traits ascribed to Polish society into an argument 
justifying the dictatorial government of Pitsudski. It is characteristic 
that the prime rival of the Sanacja camp, the National Democracy, 
whose leaders prior to 1918 accented the need to reform Polish men- 
tality, after 1926 clearly opted for the populist stand. The National 
Democratic journalists praised the achievements and features of the 
Polish nation, while explaining all evil in the state in accordance 
with the “conspiracy theory of history,” by referring to various dark 
forces—the Jews, Masons, Protestants, and so forth—which work 
against the interests of Catholic Poland. 

Discussions concerning the virtues and vices of the Poles became 
less frequent since they were a form of controversy about the past, 
and about which of the political camps proved to have been wiser and 
more correct in indicating a path leading to independence. Mean- 
while, in Poland of the 1930s the newer generations were becoming 
more absorbed in current problems of the developing state than in 
recalling the no longer topical issues of the past. Polish life began 
to alter and the traditional political divisions were being replaced by 
new configurations. The war put a halt to this evolution. The events 
of 1939 and subsequently the 1944-1945 period once again posed 
the question: did Poles become the tragic victims of history or of 
their own incapability? 


“What Are We Like?”: 
National Character and the 
Aesthetics of Distinction in 

Interwar Czechoslovakia 
ANDREW LASS 


The question of our national character became particularly 
acute in October 1918. There is no question that the destinies of 
this nation cannot be permanently secured by the best of politi- 
cal alliances alone. In the end, they are directly dependent on 
the attributes and capabilities hidden in our national character. 

Ferdinand Peroutka! 


The proposition that “national character” plays a pivotal role in 
the political destiny of a nation demands serious examination. What 
does it mean? The expression, “Czech national character,” is as 
meaningful in English as in the original(ceskd národní povaha, no 
different from the expression “American national character.” Yet, 
do they make the same sense? At the risk of oversimplification, it 
could be said that while the existence of a “typically American” ap- 
proach to life may be a viable topi¢ of conversation, it certainly is not 
a major preoccupation of the American intelligentsia nor of central 
importance in daily interaction nor in the legitimization of political 
rule. The opposite can be argued to be the case in Central and East- 
ern Europe. Indeed, as far as the Czech nation is concerned, it was 
an important ingredient in the genesis of political alliances and ideo- 
logical debates in the final decades of the nineteenth century and, 
even more so, during the years of Czechoslovak independence be- 
tween the two world wars. Even after “scientific Communism” took 

F wish to thank the organizers of the symposium for offering me the opportunity to give 
serious thought to a timely topic. and I am particularly grateful to Prof. Katherine Verdery 
and Prof. Michaet Herzfeld for their insightful and helpful comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. 

1. Ferdinand Peroutka, Jací isme (Praha, 1934), p. 7. 
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over the center stage after 1948, the motif of “national character” 
never quite disappeared from the common toolbox of explanations 
for the status quo. The hegemonic ideology followed the Soviet ex- 
ample (that is, nationalism was a byproduct of bourgeois capitalism 
now defeated by the victorious proletariat) and stayed away from the 
discredited racial and cultural theories that had marked Nazi policy. 
Yet, everyday rhetoric continued to refer to “typical” behavior of 
distinct cultural groups, and many instances of policy implementa- 
tions were clearly partial in this way as well: in one way or another, 
discrimination against the traditional “others” continued (for ex- 
ample, the anti-Semitism of the Communist purges in the 1950s, 
deliberate suppression of the Gypsy, Ruthenian, or Hungarian “prob- 
lems,” claims and denials regarding the unequal development of the 
Czech and Slovak lands, and so forth). Most importantly, however, 
the Czechs’ view of themselves, as “scared, passive yet cunning, and 
forever practical beer drinkers” prevailed in the all-pervasive phi- 
losophy of everyday life commonly referred to as the “pragmatism 
of the small Czech” (pragmatismus malého českého člověka). It re- 
mains to be seen whether, and to what extent, the theme of “national 
character” will reemerge as nationalism, racism, and intense local- 
ism threaten to become the true legacies of the “velvet revolution” 
of November 1989.? 

At first one is tempted to shed some light on the matter by making 
a clear distinction between studies devoted to the “scientific” obser- 
vation of particular characteristics of populations and those sources 
in which the topic of “national character” serves an obvious ideo- 
logical purpose. While the former “culture and personality” studies 
can be said to establish the existence of ethnic identity on the firm 
grounds of objective observation, the latter presume such an exis- 
tence: an appreciation of national character is an essential part of a 
society’s understanding of its past, present, and future. On second 
thought, this distinction between the “scientific” and the “native” 
point of view is of dubious value, at least in the context of the 
present study. For example, the anthropologists Margaret Mead and 
Ruth Benedict are best remembered for their pioneering work in the 


2. The shifts in attitudes towards minorities and foreigners in the first “post-revolu- 
tionary” year is the topic of a separate, unpublished 1991 study, V. Hubinger and A. Lass, 
“Memory and Violence in the Aftermath of the Czechoslovak ‘Velvet Revolution,’ ” 
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cross-cultural study of personality. Heirs to the “historical particu- 
larism” of Franz Boas, their aim was to demonstrate the particular 
(read social and historical) causation behind cultural types. In this 
sense, too, they were advocating an anti-racial, anti-“nature” ex- 
planation of human diversity. At first glance, this is what sets their 
“scientific” approach apart from the “native,” ideologically moti- 
vated arguments. Yet most of the Czech materials from the interwar 
period are certainly written and intended as serious, scientific, con- 
tributions to history, social psychology, and social policy. The social 
psychologist and philosopher Emanuel Chalupny, for example, was 
quite adamant about the importance of a scientific explanation of 
the German national character for the development of a “Czecho- 
slovak national philosophy.” He complained, in 1933, that the resis- 
tance of official culture to the understanding of these truths was but 
a further example “of the incredible power of suggestion that the 
neighboring Germans held over our nation.” è Hitlerism, in his view, 
was but the clearest example of the teutonic mind, and one could 
only hope that the study of characterology “of one’s own nation and 
of the other nations settled in this state or otherwise important” be- 
come an essential component in the preparation of the intelligentsia 
and the educators of the future.* 


The final question remains: What other damages and catastrophes 
must happen to our state before this necessary reform takes place and 
before its effects are felt in practical politics?* 


Clearly, then, it is important to view the “scientific” aspect of 
these debates in terms of the legitimacy that they provided for a 
socially valued prejudice.° Such rhetoric makes the next step—the 
formulation and application of social policy—a short and logical 
‘one as a theory of history becomes actualized as cultural practice. 

It is certainly the case that the set of typifications that are com- 
monly made as people observe and judge the behavior of others, the 
normative rules that inform an individual’s own social conformity 


3. Emanucl Chalupny, Povuha evropských národú. zejmeria Németi. (Praha. 1935). p.Ixi. 

4. Chalupny. Povaha, p.lxxviii. 

5. Chalupný. Povaha. p.lxxviii. 

6. Ruth Benedict's The Chrysanthemum and the Sword was similarly motivated by the 
idea that the understanding of the Japancse national character would help the war effort. 
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and that are so often couched in terms of “we do (or do not do) it this 
way,” are expressions that assert, directly or indirectly, a national 
character. It is hard not to see that, for the most part, other people 
have other ways. Yet, very much like the anthropologists’ struggling 
to locate and define “culture,” any attempt to come to grips with 
the phenomenon’s objectivity is impeded from the outset by other 
distinctions. For example, if national character is a matter of indi- 
vidual behavior, how do we account for it, where lies the difference 
between its etiology and that of, let us say, neuroses? Do nations 
really have distinct psychologies? If Czechs have a national charac- 
ter that is argued to have been behind many a historical event, does 
this imply that Czechs also behaved “typically” and “distinctly” in 
the Middle Ages? The answer to this last question is riddled with 
contradictions; some have argued that national character transcends 
the contingencies of history (which it may explain), in which case 
it is hard to see where lies its “nationality” (a historically deter- 
minate state of affairs), or why the victorious Hussite movement in 
the fifteenth century rather than the loss of the Battle at the White 
Mountain in 1620, best exemplifies this “quality.” And if all that 
can be said is that national character is a “condition” of the his- 
torical circumstance that the Czechs have found themselves in (the 
terms of cause and effect are now reversed), then not only is there 
nothing transcendent guiding the people, there may not be anything 
particularly distinct about them either. 

When I question the objectivity of “national character” I do not 
wish to argue that national character does not exist. On the con- 
trary, in maintaining that it“is socially constructed and therefore 
historically traceable, I wish to emphasize that as a narrative genre 
deeply imbedded in the social structure that it reflects and serves, 
“national character” is a discursive practice essential to the politics 
of hegemony and, as such, has its own intellectual history. Such 
are its foundations, too, as a real experience. The topic reappears 
time and again in common speech and official rhetoric, through di- 
rect investigation or mere allusion, and serves not only as a mode 
of explanation but as a recognizable set of qualities that characterize 
actual events and command their classification as well as that of the 
actors involved. 
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When we are speaking about those interpretations of conduct that pro- 
duce and affirm actions and their concomitant subjects and objects 
that are institutionalized because the interpretation is oft repeated and 
accepted, we are speaking of “discursive practices.”” 


Not merely a matter of speaking, national character is expressed 
and, most importantly, perceivable. Such expressions in historical 
events, human interaction, language, food, or architecture, for ex- 
ample, are recognized in either positive or negative terms as desir- 
able or objectionable qualities, they and the response that they pro- 
voke are clearly acts of social judgement that distinguish “us” from 
“them” as one distinguishes good taste from bad. This discursive 
practice, like al! others, is therefore a fundamentally controlling one 
wherein social and cultural values are transposed into a currency of 
perceptual qualities and constituted as an aesthetics of distinction. 
We may speak of the “aesthetic” not only because these qualities are 
said to be perceivable by the senses. It is an aesthetic in a social sense 
as well: inherently critical, the judgement of taste is a judgement of 
social distinction. 


Taste classifies, and it classifies the classifier. Social subjects, classi- 
fied by their classifications, distinguish themselves by the distinctions 
they make between the beautiful and the ugly, the distinguished and 
the vulgar, in which their position in the objective classifications is 
expressed or betrayed.® 


There is, however, another essential ingredient to the aesthetic, as 
Bourdieu points out. While the classifications are social judgements, 
their expressions are “purely sensual.” As is best demonstrated in the 
domains of “pure Art,” it is precisely because the aesthetic is taken 
to be a matter of “form” and evaluated in terms of the experiences 
of beauty or perfection that the aesthetic qualities are given a tran- 
scendental status: in other words, social classifications are marked 
by style, but style is experienced as having sensual, universal quali- 
ties thereby denying its relative social validity and, simultaneously, 


7. Michael J. Shapiro, Language and Political Understanding: The Politics of Discursive 
Practices (New Haven, 1981), p. 130. 

8. Pierre Bourdieu, Distinction. A Social Critique of the Judgement of Taste (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1984), p. 6. 
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placing such expression within the domain of ethics. Like particular 
culinary treats, which are classified as typically Czech and there- 
fore good tasting, particular historical events are said to exemplify 
aspects of the national character since they are expressions of such 
typical yet universa! qualities as “humaneness.”? 

The efficacy of this discursive practice is enhanced by the fact 
that as a meaningful experience, “national character” is given pri- 
mary semantic locus in the individual. Just as the monuments and 
countryside give historical depth to the nation as a geopolitical entity 
and thus constitute a cultural world that is external to the individual 
and “there” for him or her to “inhabit,” so too the corporeal Self is 
constituted as having cultural (read “national”) and historical depth. 
Physique, gesture, personal habit and, most of all, speech become 
an integral part of the individual’s spatio-temporal horizon. Con- 
tinuously reinforced through the fabric of social interaction, this 
“body politic” also helps establish and reinforce the social order. A 
discourse— initially encountered as abstract and elitist—finds its ful- 
fillment in the interpretation and mutual control of individual agency 
which, in turn, is recognized and therefore constituted as “typically 
national.” 

It is worth exploring the possibility that national character, like 
other qualities that are made to characterize an emerging nation’s 
distinct culture, is something akin to style, that has its history and 
that is part of the basic shifts in the organization of a society enter- 
ing the modern, capitalist world order. Within the disourse itself, of 
course, national character is one of the indispensable threads woven 
into the fabric of the debates over the meaning and purpose of the 
Czech nation. Yet, with the benefit of hindsight this discourse re- 
veals another kind of history. Positivism, evolutionary (and racial) 
theory, and psychology all saw in a correlation between psycho- 
logical, physical, and cultural types both an explanation of human 
diversity and a reason for its scientific classification. More impor- 
tant, however, is the history of this rhetoric in light of the history 


9. The manner in which a society engages the “real” world in order to create the values 
it deems essential (through the use of objects that are said to exemplify particular qualities and 
subjects that claim to express them) is the topic of Nancy Munn’s work. See, in particular, 
her The Fame of Gawa: A Symbolic Study of Value Transformation in a Massim (Papua New 
Guinea) Society (Cambridge, Eng., 1986). 
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of national awareness. It is not without significance that “national 
character” gains in importance also at the time in which national- 
ism gained a mass, popular support. It is in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century that a distinct sense of social class and regional 
provenance becomes articulated also as distinct “styles” of national 
awareness. Membership in a nation meant membership in the mod- 
ern world, and the formation of a bourgeoisie—as an economically 
and politically privileged class—was a national process in which 
the economic and social consequences of industrialization combined 
with a rise in the importance of an elite culture conceived as a 
national, that is, vernacular culture. A characteristic of European 
nationalism,” it is particularly apparent in the nineteenth century 
among the peoples of small nations such as the Czechs. 

In a careful study of the social origins of the Czech patriotic intel- 
ligentsia around the middle of that century, Hroch has demonstrated 
quite clearly that “most of them came from families of small-scale 
producers in town and country.” calling into question “the custom- 
ary notion that the thatched cottage was the cradle of Czech patrio- 
tism.”"' At this stage, neither teachers nor clergy were significantly 
involved. By the end of the century the situation changed, and as 
the society became more stratified, political parties found varying 
degrees and kinds of interest in the symbolism of nationhood. The 
urban middle classes were the ones most interested in folk tradition 
and the national arts, the literate consumers of tradition—usually 
presented in the form of high art—such as national theater, opera, 
literature, or architecture. Initially, it was they who read the pam- 
phlets and periodicals, were members of such national athletic clubs 
as Sokol or were members of a society for the preservation of tradi- 
tional customs.” 

Thus the fiction of the thatched cottage becomes the reality of 


10. Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities (London. 1983). 

11. Miroslav Hroch, Social Preconditions of National Revival in Europe (Cambridge. Eng. . 
1985) pp. 53, 54. 

12. For a more detailed discussion of the way in which the “folk tradition” was ap- 
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Brouček, České národopisné hnutí na konci 19 století ( Československa akademie ved. 1979). 
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Czech artistic and intellectual history. The process of national revival 
that helped form Czech society as it stood at the turn of the century, 
no longer doubting its right to self-determination as a linguistically 
and culturally distinct people, became the “myth” of the National 
Revival (Národní obrození), the monument of identity. With it, too, 
“national character” evolved from being an essential component in 
the search by historians and philosophers for a distinct Czech raison 
d’etre to a rhetorical device of everyday speech, a part of a “national 
ethos” that provided the framework for distinction in which what 
amounted to a middle-class style that was recognizably “ours” was 
deemed to exist as national essence. Such discourse finds its objecti- 
fication in the cultural artifacts, in the doings and things of ourselves 
and of others, and it is, for that reason, experienced as real. Its 
power lies in its appeal, for in the world of conspicuous consump- 
tion national character is available through the appropriation of the 
cultural values that exemplify it and, like make-up and clothes— 
only more so—provide that individual with another dimension of 
identity. The values suggested in the opinions and behavior of the 
morally pure character of “Grandma,” the hero of the classic of 
Czech national literature, became “everyman’s” compendium of the 
perfect way to be Czech.” Any instance of its expression became an 
assertion of a deeply felt membership in what Anderson terms the 
“imagined community of nation-ness.” * 


National character is a topic of particular importance to a society 
confronted with the task of defining its own identity as a nation state. 
Like other nationalities in Central and Eastern Europe, Czechs faced 
the question in 1918. After more than a century of national “awaken- 
ing” and ethnic “revivalism” they were now citizens of their own 
country. If difference was important to the minority living under the 
constant homogenizing rule of the Empire’s bureaucracy, then it only 
gained in importance as much of what was once “theirs” became 
“our own,” including the responsibilities that go with running the 
show. That Czechoslovakia was not Austria or Hungary was now 


13. Babička (Grandma), the most important Czech novel of the nineteenth century is, to 
this day, a part of every child's education. It was written by Božena Němcová and published 
in 1856. 
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clear enough, but who was to say that the new institutional order 
was distinctly “Czech?” 

In a recent discussion of the formation of German national identity, 
Harold James points out that where the notion of national identity 
does correspond to the political and institutional arrangements that 
are in place, “there is no need to be preoccupied with the search 
for an elusive national character. The institutions themselves provide 
centers of attention and activity. People gradually regard them as a 
fine way of settling the numerous disputes that naturally arise from 
everyday life. They generate a sense of legitimation in themselves 
and in the community of which they are part, and which they come to 
represent. . . . It then becomes possible to speak of typical actions, 
or even national character.” ' 

Much of what is characterized as the typical encounter with the 
German bureaucrat is but the logical outcome of functioning within 
the German system as it was set up under Bismarck in 1871. Simi- 
larly, Czechs to this very day often observe in their behavior nothing 
more than the continuation of the “mentalité” that characterized the 
Austrian Empire: the perfect subservient, inefficient bureaucrats." 
Their cynicism and lethargy are considered a sign that they have 

ewer stopped blaming others, Vienna, for example, for their ills. 
“What makes the Czech search for national identity particularly inter- 
esting is that most of the key issues were defined, in the spirit of 
nineteenth century nationalism, in terms of a linguistic and cul- 
tural minority fighting for its “equal rights” within the context of a 
large multi-ethnic and multilingual state. A distinct, stratified Czech 
society had established itself by the end of the century, but it was 
not until 1918 that this society became an independent nation-state.” 
With independence, old problems took on a new significance, and 
the act of terming as “national character” what amounted to institu- 
tional behavior involved more rationalizations beset by idealization 
and fabrication, as well as by critical self-reflection or systematic 
ignorance. New conceptual boundaries, silences, and the re-drawing 

15. Harold James, German Identity 1770-1990 (New York, 1989), p. 23. 

16. Of course, this “self-explanatory” accusation is extended, depending on the context, 
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the new society faces as it confronts a whole generation of lazy, Janus-faced collaborators 
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of cultural alliances now had to match the geopolitical boundaries 
of the nation state. The recent past was airbrushed as the distant one 
was again searched for some significant apparitions. The “nation” 
looked elsewhere for inspiration. “Others” retained their impor- 
tance as England, France, and particularly the United States offered 
themselves as models of constitutional democracies for the future 
Czechoslovak state, which did not have a distinct institutional setup 
in place other than the one it wished to regard as obsolete.’* New 
cultural meanings were assigned to old patterns of behavior long be- 
fore the new order could be said to generate ones that, in James’s 
terms, could be “eventually identified as national properties.” 

The Czech search for national identity had as its primary moti- 
vating force the centuries-long and“ambivalent relationship with the 
Germans. A German-speaking population was a growing presence 
in the lands of Bohemia and Moravia since the middle ages, and 
the German language was, for a long time, the official (anpioge as 
well as the language of the elites: even Prague, the seat of the Bohe- 
mian crown, had been lost to the Viennese rule of the Habsburgs for 


a struggle for freedom from what was perceived as the “German 


sire centuries. In many ways the struggle for independence was 
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hreat.” This theme informed political activism, demands for eco- 
nomic reform, cultural production, and historical writing} In fact the 
development of a fully stratified, distinctly “Czech” society by the 
turn of the century is often understood as a decisive victory in this 
battle. Most importantly, many of the debates concerning national 
identity as well as the policies—directed, for instance, at resolving 
the minority problems—during the First Republic (1918-1938 Dhave 
their source in this already well ebtablished meaning of the National 
Revie) 


That nations are the embodiment of certain ideals and that these 
ideals are to be found in the culture’s past is certainly one of the most 


18. The new constitution of the independent Czechoslovakia was modeled on the United 
States constitution. Thomas G. Masaryk, the country's first president. had spent considerable 
time in the U.S. during the war and maintained a strong affection for the “American story.” 
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cent discussion of the relationship between the Czech lands and Great Britain and the United 
States, see Eva Schmidt-Hartmann and Stanley B. Winters, Great Britain. the United States 
and the Bohemian Lands 1848-1938 (München, 1991) 
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prevalent features in the ideologies of nation building. The concern 
with “origins” is a concern for distinction, a separation from others 
by virtue of “originality.” Yet such a claim involves an appropriation 
of ideals that are simultaneously universal. Continuities are placed 
against discontinuities as the agendas of distinct intellectual mo- 
ments are transformed into “new” ideological claims.” In a sense, 
the quest for national identity has as one of its outcomes the writing 
of modern history: both a nation and a discipline are “born.” 


The nineteenth century 


Whether there is something particularly humanitarian about the 
Czech national character and therefore about Czech history has been 
debated since the beginning of the nineteenth century, but it was 
most forcefully argued by the social philosopher and first interwar 
president Thomas G. Masaryk in the 1890s.” Certain social and 


19, For example, German neoclassicism of the late eighteenth century claimed for the 
Germans the continuation of the classical Greek tradition (which the modern Greeks were 
said to have lost) while the Romanticism of the same period found the truth of the German 
spirit in the Teutonic principles embodied in the countryside, folklife, and the mythical past, 
German national ideologies continued to play out both these themes for a century and a half. 
They are as present in the Wagnerian tradition of the late nineteenth century as they are in the 
Nazi ideology of the (930s. 

20. The historiography of the late nineteenth century—and both Czech and German 
scholarship serve as excellent examples—is particularly notable for its double. apparently 
contradictory, concern with facts that, as the positivism of the period would have it, “must 
speak for themselves,” and the concern with the teleological “meaning” of the nation’s history, 
This tension between the particular and the universal is what set the terms of the argument 
between “history” and “historism.” which was quite heated among Czech scholars at the 
time. An excellent theoretical discussion of this misleading distinction can be found in Hay- 
den White's “Historism, History, and the Figurative Imagination.” in Tropics of Discourse 
(Baltimore, 1978), pp. 101-20. 

21, Masaryk gives credit to the Czech historian František Palacký. who developed this 
idea in his monumental Geschichte von Bohmen (1836-1867). Scc Thomas G. Masaryk., 
“Palackého idea národa českého” in Naše Doba, vol. 5 (1898}. pp, 769-95. The original 
source, however, is Herder or, more exactly, two Czech intellectuals, Josef Jungmann and 
Bernardo Bolzano, who. in 1806 and 1816 respectively, addressed the relationship between 
nation and history in opposite ways. Jungmann followed the Herderian line closely. In his 
view, the nation is a naturally given socia? unity defined by its specitic. national character. 
which, in turn, is expressed in language. Hence the insistence on linguistic nationalism, on 
the study of history which reveals the nation’s character, and on the idea that while the nation 
is independent of the state. the state is dependent on the nation and its character. Bolzano's 
view, in contrast, maintained the difference between the nation and a linguistic community. 
While a diversity of the latter can make for a good nation, a nation is not a natural but rather 
a socio-political unit. Is purpose is given morally, to actualize God's kingdom on earth. The 
study of history provides the lessons and moral support necessary 10 accomplish the results 
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religious movements, such as theHussitism of the fifteenth century, 
the Unity of Czech Brethren that followed, or the Czech National 
Revival that dominated the nineteenth century, were for him periods 
intrinsically linked by a common ideal—humanitarianism=hat | they 
all advocated and exemplified, as did the “great men” “associated 
with them. These were the revealing, important times that bridged 
other, tragic times when events were dominated by foreign ideolo- 
gies. Most notable was the Counter Reformation, during which the 
Czech nation was said to suffer through an “age of darkness” (doba 
temna) with the forced Catholization and Germanization that went 
with it. For Masaryk this humanitarian quality was the guiding prin- 
ciple of Czech national history\Czech nationalism had evolved from 
a deeply felt religious conscidiisness of the Reformation, That is how 
Masaryk understood the opening words of the Hussite battle song: 
“Ye are the warriors of God and the defenders of his Law” (Kdoz sú 
boží bojovníci a zákona jeho). “In Žižka” —Masaryk wrote of the 
famous military leader of the Hussite armies— “and in the Taborites 
generally we have a true Czech type. Zizka—that is blood of our 
bload, bone of our bone—yes, Zizka, that is us.” 

Masaryk’s opinions had a tremendous influence on the thinking 
of the Czechs, on their conception of themselves and on their under- 
standing of their own history. He was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of the new Czechoslovak republic in 1918 and became its first 
president. But while his philosophy of Czech history was as popu 
lar as he was it earned serious criticism? The most important, and 
the most sober, of the many voices that were raised in the often 
vicious debate was that of the historian Josef Pekař (1870-1937), 
who criticized his use of the term “humanity” to mean a particu- 
lar rational, enlightened, moral view of human nature but which, as 
Pekar pointed out, was taken from Herder and the eighteenth cen- 
tury Rationalists.” It should not be superimposed upon the medieval 


that a society has already accomplished in the past. As the Czech philosopher Jan Patočka 
(1907-1977) has pointed out in several of his papers on this theme, while both strands can be 
detected in Palacký and even in Masaryk, for most of the time it has been the Herderian view 
that has prevailed, both in scholarly arguments and in political practice. See Jan Patočka, Náš 
národní program (Praha, 1990). 

22. A fine English summary of Pekai’s contribution to the “Masaryk debate” can be found 
in Karel Brusak, “The Meaning of Czech History: Pekař versus Masaryk,” Laszlo Peter and 
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view of Christian dogma. Similarly, he objected to Masaryk’s claim 
that the Hussites, Czech Brethren, and Taborites were democratic 
movements that challenged the medieval social and religious hierar- 
chy. This was as preposterous an argument as assuming that there 
was a single, unchanging national type that transcended history and 
yet was exemplified by its actors, such as Jan Hus or Jan Zizka. 
For one, the religious sects were anything but egalitarian and demo- 
cratic: “Civic equality” should not be confused with their credo that 
“all men are equa] in the eyes of God.” And as far as the national 
type goes, it was Pekai’s opinion that the “mental orientation” of 
a people changed from one period of European history to another. 
If anything, Czech medieval culture was a result of influences that 
were mostly Western (German, French, and Italian) and by the time 
of the Hussite movement Czechs were so integrated into the flow of 
European history that, for a time, they stood at the forefront of its 
development. In Pekar’s view, Czechs of the fifteenth century felt 
strong in their convictions nat merely on religious grounds, for their 
self-awareness was national as well. It is not that an essential humani- 
tarianism found in the Czech Middle Ages had naturally blossomed 
into the Nationalism of the nineteenth century, as Masaryk claimed. 
Quite the contrary, the Middle Ages disclosed, from even earlier, a 
distinctly Czech national consciousness.” “Where is Masaryk’s so- 
called ‘humanity’ to be found in Czech history? The history of the 
Czech Reformation began with a revolution and ended in a revolu- 
tion.” Žižka and the Taborites were fanatics. Czechs have retained 
their nationalism for centuries; what has evolved is their humaneness. 
They have become gradually more cultured. 

Whether national awareness precedes or follows a humane dispo- 
sition, history reveals for Pekař and Masaryk that which is essentially 
Czech. The former may object to the latter’s historically insensitive 
use of the term “humanity,” yet the same can be said of Pekar’s 


Robert B. Pynsent, eds., Intellectuals and the Future in the Habshurg Monarchy 1890-1914 
(London, 1988), pp. 92-106. 

23. In a related debate, Pekař had also been involved in defending the authenticity of the 
early medieval version of the legends of the Czech patron saints, Wenceslaus and Ludmila. 
Thought to be a twelfth- or fourteenth-ccntury copy, Pekař argued that the legend was a tenth- 
century original. He also interpreted the life and martyrdom of St. Wenceslaus as decds that 
were nationally self-conscious in their significance. : 
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Czech national consciousness of the tenth century. The fact remains 
that in both cases the search for the meaning of Czech history—such 
“meaning” is thought of as “forward looking” (teleological)—is a 
quest for a distinct identity that has temporal depth and that is ever 
present in the surrounding world. Particular historical lessons and 
the complex logic of their interconnection, in the end, reveal distinct 
qualities: there lies the key to the mystery of a nation’s purpose. 


Interwar period. 


Is humanism deeply rooted in our character, does it guide our deeds? 
Is humanism a belief that is alive and that the Czech nation follows? 


These are the central questions around which the influential jour- 
nalist and writer Ferdinand Peroutka developed his argument in his 
book Jaci Jsme (What Are We Like), As we have seen, it is not the 
first time these questions have been asked. But Peroutka, it seems, 
is challenged by more than just these Masaryk-like questions, and in 
formulating his answer he applies the very approach advocated by 
Masaryk, who, in his earliest works, fought for the acceptance of 
positivistic as well as sociological methodologies. It could even be 
said that Peroutka is more radical and realistic than Masaryk. 


We shall undoubtedly learn much about the spirit of the nation if we 
read Masaryk’s books. But how much of this spirit of humanity has 
become part of everyday behavior we shall learn about, with an in- 
tense immediacy, from the way our neighbor acts after he catches 
the person who had crawled into his garden and trampled his flower 
beds.*5 


Peroutka begins with a critique of the Pan-Slavic theory of 
Czech humanitarianism (for example, “that Slavs are a peace-loving 
people”): “Nothing could hurt the question of humanity in the world 
more than if we managed to convince others that humanitarian- 
ism is a particularly Slavonic affair, unavailable to peoples of other 


24. Ferdinand Peroutka, Jaci jsme, (Praha, 1934), p. 149. 
25. Peroutka, Jaci jsme, p. 150. 
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blood composition.” * Humaneness is not the sole property of Slavs: 
furthermore, the existence of any Slavic unity and therefore of a 
Slavonic character type is nothing but the wishful thinking of politi- 
cal ideologues. It is important to recognize the distinction, within 
the Slavic “nation,” between a variety of different nationalities. The 
author chooses a quotation from Maxim Gorky that will leave no 
doubt in the reader’s mind as to why the Czechs should not be 
confused with the Russians. 


The good-natured Russian drove nails into the skulls of Jews and 
sticks into the sexual organs of revolutionary women, . . . The Rus- 
sian revolution is the victory of animalistic morality, the eruption of 
Asiatism, an outburst of zoological instincts.” 


Nor should the Czechs look for parallels among the Poles, for in 
spite of the close proximity, there is a “total difference between our 
and the Polish character,” from which stems “the mutual foreignness 
and lack of-love that we feel toward each other.” * 

What Qzechs are like has more to do with the circumstances of a 
small nation that has survived in the shadow of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire than with the fact that “we” are Slavs,)If anything, Czechs 
should be compared to Germans, with whom they have much more 
in common. They have been neighbors for so long and share a com- 
mon “climate.” Peroutka seems not at all bothered by his apparently 
contradictory logic; in one case the essential difference in character 
type between Czechs and Poles overrides their geopolitical prox- 
imity, in the other it is the similarities between Czechs and Germans 
that are determined by a shared “climate.” And as far as Czechs 
being humane, Peroutka suggests that we see this quality in practical 
terms. It is a utilitarian tactic, the docility of a nation living in a mild 
world. “To this very day the citizens of Central Europe carry this 
quiet and mild origin in their blood. It was a climate without noise, 
an orderly, mild, climate of average temperature in everything. Not 
much happened there, nor was there much cruelty.” ” 

We may certainly wonder at the author’s need to ignore the many 


26. Peroutka, Jaci jsme. p. 210. 
27. Peroutka, Jact jsme. p. 150. 
28. Peroutka, Jaci jsme. p. 160. 
29. Peroutka, Jací jsme, p. 182. 
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horrors of Central European history, but the evidence, again, comes 
from the outside. Turgenev from the East and Balzac from the West 
both described the Germans as stoic and idealistic, as good as lambs, 
as soft and without any knowledge of life and as possessing a child- 
ish imagination and sentimentality. What happened that changed this 
state of affairs? According to Peroutka, change came with Bismarck, 
who had united the Germans under one Empire in 1871, and this 
large modern nation began to affect the German nature and draw it 
away from the “kind” and “docile” world in which other nationali- 
ties were forced to remain. As the Germans of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century rose to become the aggressive nation aware of its 
stength and its importance, 


we, without a state of our own, could not have its psychological side 
effects as well, and so the national idea did not color our souls. Noth- 
ing took place in our national life during the nineteenth century that 
would place those qualities that we consider to be our humanity to 
any particular test. We were saved that wisdom of politicians which 
is connected with power and force.*° 


Thus, the ambiguous logic of Peroutka’s realism continues as he 
refers the difference in character between the Czechs and Germans 
to historical and political circumstances: the lack of statehood ac- 
counts for Czech docility, which is to be understood, therefore, as 
merely a matter of practical, political shrewdness. “One who loves 
comfort and the ordinary look of the world will be inclined more 
towards a political tactic that does not leave the limits of humani- 
tarian means.”*' The alleged humanitarianism of the Czechs is de 
facto a strategy of common sense. Aggressiveness would, on the 
other hand, lead nowhere: the author recalls the words of Karel 
Havlíček Borovský, “A revolution against despots is a beautiful 
thing but only when it is successful.” ** The revolution in Russia 
is another matter. In a world of total oppression and disregard for 
human life, where long periods of famine “drove peasants into the 
forests to eat tree bark,” anyone wishing for change had to think of 
extraordinary measures. In contrast, a Czech values human life. He 


30. Peroutka, Jaci jsme, p. 190. 
31. Peroutka, Jaci jsme, p. 183. 
32. Peroutka, Jaci jsme, p. 197. 
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is guided by the belief—from which no Slavonic characteristic will 
dissuade him—that “one is to have a good time.” “Our humanity 
was from time immemorial a love of life and of things. There is 
nothing more to our national anthem ‘Where lies my homeland’ (Kde 
domov mij), than precisely this love of Being and things.” ” Ac- 
cordingly, “the coup d’etat of October 28th (1918) had a virtually 
idyllic quality. There has never been a more humane revolution than 
ours.” * “The principle of habit and the daily look of things: ‘that’s 
not done’ [ale to se přece nedělá], is the principle that carries the 
most weight.” * To be smart and reasonable, these are the intrinsic 
Czech qualities: common sense may be the only reliable tradition. 
It is this brand of humanitarianism, Peroutka feels, that is facing 
the challenge of the new Czechoslovak republic when Czechs must 
manage and defend their own independent nation-state. 

There is a certain amount of irony in Peroutka’s realistically guided 
analysis, aimed very much at the same phenomenon as that ex- 
posed in(Jaroslav Hašek’s novel “The Good Soldier Švejk.” It first 
appeared in 1921-1922 and soon became one of the most popular 
Czech novels ever written. It poked fun at the Austro-Hungarian 
bureaucracy and military establishment. The disarming and thus 
powerful intelligence of the hero, private Svejk, rests on the principle 
that (Czechs are distinguished by good humor, literal mindedness, 
and common sense. The character of Svejk, by now a popular hero 
and part of “everyman’s” repertoire, has actually become the very 
model of these characteristics. It may be said that Peroutka’s argu- 
ment, like Hašek’s Švejk, also legitimates this pragmatic attitude. In 
spite of the fact that such texts could be understood as being critical 
of the middle-class mentality, they highlight it, “explain it,” give 
it credibility, and, particularly in the case of Svejk, an appealing 
style. This somewhat cynical view of the Czech “nature” is a com- 


33. Peroutka, Jací jsme, p. 205. 

34. Peroutka, Jací jsme, p. 161. 

35. Peroutka, Jací jsme, p. 204. 

36. The following statement appeared in the women’s weekly Vlasta 4 (1989), p. ll, as 
an explanation for the poor state of the “anti-drug campaign” in Czechoslovakia: “I would 
say that Švejk is behind this. Seriously, that character did not originate merely as the inven- 
tion of Jaroslav Hašek. He represents (zpodobnila) some of our national traits, including the 
somewhat calculating negativism.” A wall-hanging depicting the smiling hero Ŝvejk holding 
a beer, together with the statement, “Take it easy!,” is a common sight throughout Bohemia. 
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mon feature of the many works that attempted to come to grips with 
the meaning of the new nation as it stood facing its independence 
after 1918. Among the texts glorifying the historical expression of the 
peaceful, gracious Czech character, we find those that make the very 
opposite point. Shortly after the beginning of the war in 1939, S. L. 
Fischer, a professor of philosophy in Brno, argued that HaSek’s Švejk 
was meant to illustrate more than just the cleverness with which the 
Czech character opposes all authority. The hero revealed “our poorly 
developed sense of order.” 7 “Not knowing the art of governance, 
brought up to be continuously in opposition against state authority 
in the time when we had lacked freedom, we have been incapable, 
in such a relatively short time, of getting rid of such a deficiency. In 
fact, and in many ways, we have not even seriously tried.” * 

In the same year, a small pamphlet on the national philosophy 
of the Czech writer and philospher Ladislav Klima, recalled his re- 
marks of 1924 occasioned by the five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of the Hussite warrior Jan Zizka. Behind the glorious victory 
of 1918 Klima saw a deep uncertainty, a Czech spirit that had lost 
its sense of purpose as it, once again, faced the meaning of Czech 
national existence. This weakness would make “a healthy Czech 
lumberjack better, that is, manlier, than thirty Czech members of 
parliament.” ? “Is not all the ideal enthusiasm, the sense of great- 
ness, strength, and nobility, dying out in us? Do we have a goal at 
all today—a purpose? Do we know what we want? And if we don’t, 
is it not the inadvertent decay that we face? Do we seriously think 
that our salvation lies with materialistic ‘modernity’?” 

A similar view was expressed by the philosopher Jan Patočka in 
his 1929 essay on Czech literacy in Europe, where Czech literary 
modernism received the following comment: “As with our overall 
moral decay, here too the cause lies with laziness rather than with ex- 
haustion. The Czech likes his life without problems, almost with the 
obviousness of the natural man, and this obviousness is becoming 
dangerous to him.” ” 


37. J. L. Fischer, Národní tradice a česká filosofie (Brno, 1933). p. 28. 

38. Fischer, Národní tradice, p. 29. 

39. Jaroslav KabeS, Ladistava Klímy filosofie češství (Praha, 1945), p.ll (quoting Klima), 

40. Kabeš, Ladislava Klímy, p. 10. 

41. Jan Patočka, “Česká vzdélanost v Evropč.“ Náš národní program (Praha, 1990), 
. 14. 
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No review could possibly do justice to all of the articles and 
books—many of which were published as separate, inexpensive 
pamphlets and intended for a wide audience—that addressed the 
“Czech question” in the interwar period. The views were many, 
as were the topics chosen to exemplify them. Nevertheless, certain 
key historical events became focal points of debates in which reli- 
gious and political agendas came to be expressed. Among these, 
the long-lasting and unresolved relationship between the Czech- and 
German-speaking people appears as the dominant theme. 

The millennial celebrations in 1927 of the martyrdom of the Czech 
patron saint Wenceslas resulted in many publications debating the 
national significance of this legendary figure. Some associated him 
with Western Christianization and a deep religious devotion— “he 
embodied the idea of the Czech state . . . St. Wenceslas becomes 
the direct prototype of what it is to be Czech” (GeSstsvi)—while 
others charged that he had “collaborated” with the Germans.” For 
these, instead, it was the monks Cyril and Methodius who in 863 
brought Slavonic liturgy and script to the Moravians from the East. 

The issue of “Germanization” is also central to understanding 
the “tragedy of the battle at the White Mountain” in 1620. In his 
book commemorating the event, Josef Pekař argued that the “White 
Mountain wished not to be satisfied merely with a just neutrality in 
the battle between German and Czech, but rather was unable to deny 
its basic and instinctual distaste toward the Czech language from 
the very beginning.” * In his logic fanguage and nation are coequal. 
As the influx of foreign nobility assured the victory for German as 
both the officia! and everyday language, “one hundred years after 
the White Mountain it is possible to say that the very Czech politi- 
cal nation is only one half or by a small majority of a truly Czech 
nationality.” * 

Finally, in commemoration of the five hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the Czech religious reformer, Jan Hus, the historian Jan 
Herben wrote that “the whole nation followed Hus. Simply stated: 
a fifteenth-century Czech judged the church no differently than he 
judged the whole world. He would have no wool pulled over his 


42. Karel Stoukal, Svan’ Vaclav a idea svatovactayskd v našich dějinách (Praha. 1929). 
p. 36. 

43. Josef Pekat. Bild Hora (Rozmluvy, 1986), p. 73. 

44, Pekař, Bild Hora. p. 72 
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eyes. He was in his education and morality a cut above compared to 
neighboring nations and so expressed a basic feature of his nature 
from which good virtues of citizenry were born.” “ 

The emphasis purportedly placed by Hus and his followers on the 
use of colloquial Czech is an essential ingredient of the Hus legacy 
(and this is true to a large degree of the other examples as well). 
Thus Hussitism provides further evidence for the existence of the 
independent Czech-speaking nation. And what makes this associa- 
tion between language and nation unique, the argument goes, is the 
value Czech people had always placed on the knowledge of their 
own history, on literacy, and on universal education (vzdelanost).° 


The relatively mobile population that is so characteristic of the 
modern nation-staté\in which most people meet as strangers must 
share not only a standard idiom and a colloquial language but a stan- 
dard set of meanings or a culture in order for their cooperation to be 
successful and for the system to be effective. But such a culture is 
valid far beyond the immediate community of the individual’s every- 
day life. While one’s world of immediate others is continuously 
in flux, the meanings intersubjectively constituted and the “world- 
view” that gives them sense are based in this larger life-world that is 
already shared as an imagined community (the nation). And where 
the everyday encounters with the system can be said to test and refine 
the individual’s ability to cope, the reproduction of this society is first 
and foremost dependent on an educational system that can produce a 
high, generalized level of literacy. Such an educational system is also 
a very powerful mechanism for the maintenance of social order. The 
production of cultural value is disseminated through this organized 
system of socialization that, therefore, occupies a central place in 
the structure of political legitimation; and nationalism, as a politi- 
cal movement and strong sentiment, is the generalizing language 
in terms of which both social policy and individual action “make 
sense.” Such an ideology serves a real need in a world where, as 


45. Jan Herben, K Husovym oslavam (Praha, [19152]), p. 8. 

46. Albert Pražák’s The Country und Nation in Czech Literature, speaks of the long tradi- 
tion of the “self-conscious desire for a religious self-determination that is both linguistic and 
national.” Vlast a národ v Ceském Pisemnictvi (Praha, 1940) p. 9. He traces this quality from 
the earliest beginnings in Slavonic and Latin manuscripts to the present. 
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citizens, individuals are first and foremost nationals. And the value 
of social or class and cultural, religious or regional differences takes 
on a relative significance in relation to this overriding, hegemonic 
discourse that uses the language of distinction to promote the idea 
of homogeneity, just as it claims universality for what amounts 10 a 
socially specific, class value. 

The “age of nationalism” is the age in which the high culture of 
the newly constituted bourgeoisie has become the dominant culture 
that is centrally controlled and disseminated. It is a unified culture, 
made available to all and, to a large extent, the primary culture that 
the citizenry aspires to and identifies with. As far as “national char- 
acter” goes, this much is clear: national character is never clearly 
defined and settled for good. On one hand, simply the result of 
living in a complex, industrial society, and on the other a set of 
“self-evident” meaningful qualities that are said to be culturally (not 
socially) specific, national character is a continuously argued and 
negotiated “theory” that is both based in and applied to the ongo- 
ings of everyday life. As we have seen, the role of the intelligentsia 
who engage in this discourse is crucial. In a world in which literacy 
is essential to citizenship, the “consumption” of national identity as 
cultural commodity is very much in the hands of those who hold 
some responsibility for the production of “ideas” and in the hands 
of those who hold the key to their dissemination. Monuments and 
museums, the production of literature and the arts, the press and 
most of all the educational system, all these are mediators through 
which the individual consumer is socialized into and identifies with 
his nation. hak 

Of singular importance tolthe popularization and dissemination of 
national awareness in the new Czechoslovakia was the introduction 
of public education (Osvěta): An organization designed to appeal to 
the widest possible public, it became the vehicle for the production 

47. The Czech term “Osvéta" is, etymologically, a derivative of the term “enlightenment.” 
It has been translated into German as Volksbildung but does not have a precise equivalent in 
English. I have chosen “public education" in place of “adult education” since the tradition of 
“osvětářství” implies a notion of intentional education of the public of all ages and, while it 
may be based in an organizational structure, it is not connected to formal education or the 
receiving of degrees. For a detailed analysis of the Osvéta set up during the interwar period 
in Czechoslovakia see Eva Hartmann “Politische Bildung im Rahmen der Volksbildung in der 


Ersten Tschechoslovakischen Republik,” Kultur und Gesellschaft in der Ersten Tschechoslova- 
kischen Republik (München, 1982), pp. 163-78. 
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of citizens. With slogans such a “Freedom through public educa- 
tion” (Osvétou ke svobodě) or Foward democracy through public 
education” (Osvětou k demokracii), national awareness and citizen- 
ship were popularized: at the local level throughout the country. Here 
history, folklore, and’ modern political slogans found their forum and 
appeal as popular tradition. Most of the materials from the inter- 
war period discussed above had this public education (osvétdrstvi) 
in mind. Published as short pamphlets in large editions, they were 
inexpensive, widely available, and appealed to a wide readership. 
Even Qeroutka’s “What Are We Like” first appeared in 1922 as a 
series of articles written for a daily newspaper.jIt was reprinted in 
book form in 1922 and reissued without any Changes in 1934. And 
Pekai’s pamphlet White Mountain (Bild Hora) was also first pub- 
lished as a series of articles in a popular journal before it appeared 
in book form in 1921. His Dějiny naší říše (History of Our Empire), 
first published in 1914 as a history textbook for the upper grades of 
Czech high schools, remained—with some changes—the standard 
text throughout its many editions as The History of Czechoslovakia 
until 1945 48 

Another important social mechanism for the promotion of citizen- 
ship, understood as a national identity and defined primarily in lin- 
guistic terms, was the organization of “Defense Unions” (Obranné 
jednoty). These local and regional associations had as their primary 
aim to weaken the German and strengthen the Czech positions in the 
new republic, particularly in areas that had a Czech-speaking mi- 
nority population.” The counterpart to the German Schulverein, they 
had been founded by zealous Czech nationalists in the 1880s. Initially 
meant to defend the interests of the Czech, mostly rural, popula- 
tions against Austrian Germanization, they became the most popular 
nationalistic organizations. These unions held on to the romantic ide- 


48. Fora recent discussion of the place of Pekai's high-school history textbook in the Czech 
educational system see Hans Lemberg, “Ein Geschichtsbuch unter drei Staatssystemen: Josef 
Pekař's Oberklassenslehrbuch von 1914-1945,” in H. Lemberg and F. Seibt, eds., Deursch- 
tschechische Beziehungen in der Schulliteratur und im popularen Geschichtsbild (Brunswick, 
Ger., 1980), pp. 78-88. 

49. Interestingly enough, the new laws retained the same 20% minimum that was used 
under the Austru-Hungarian law, the proportion of the population that a local linguistic mi- 
nority had to attain before it could be entitled to use a language other than Czech in their 
schools. 
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ology that nationality is the most sacred value and language its most 
visible expression. Their aim, according to one commentator, was 
“the national consciousness of the poor people, their cultural up- 
lifting, and the strengthening of their economic power.” ® With the 
tables turned after 1918, their activities had the intended purpose in 
mind, “not merely to defend but to conquer the border regions and 
national islands. . . . With 1924, there begins for the Central School 
Fund [Ústřední matice skolskd] one of its biggest border problems: to 
build our strongest national and educational [osvérove] fortifications 
in order to defend and reconquer territories grabbed from us in the 
centuries of battle.” *! 

In an excellent study of the history of Czech and German rela- 
tions published in 1928, the Czech scientist and philosopher Emanue! 
Rádl drew attention to the tactics used by these school associations, 
which he characterized as “typically petit-bourgeois, more rural than 
urban.” He noted that their practical purpose was the manipula- 
tion of people in regions where Czech was the minority language, 
for example, by convincing individuals to “return” to their Czech 
nationality, so that it was possible to set up Czech schools, raise 
the percentage of Czech-speaking bureaucrats in local offices, and 
put pressure on local authorities to interpret the land reform laws 
in favor of Czech small landholders. But Radl’s objections seemed 
to have remained unheard (except for some harsh criticism accusing 
him of being pro-German) in the nationalistic chaos that had intro- 
duced reforms that seemed to be but mirror images of those they had 
replaced. The shoe was now on the other foot.* 


What else is the education of citizens in practice but a substitution 
of free, autonomous morality by the laws of the state? Details aside: 
teachers voluntarily and with enthusiasm placed the schoo! into the 
hands of the state and its patriotic ideology. The aim of education, so 
difficult to define by the great pedagogical minds, is now at hand: it is 
the aim of school education to transform God’s creature, in whose 
heart lives a longing for eternity, absolute beauty, and justice, into a 
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mere citizen of Czechoslovakia; to blind his mind so that the Czech 
language, the Czech country, the contingent laws of this state, and 
assorted myths about its past, can become the border of his life’s hori- 
zon, . . . In consequence of this method, the education at Czech and 
German schools cannot meet: the Czech and German pupils do not 
have shared ideals as humans; the final measure of a Czech pupil is 
Czechism (češství) and of the German, Germanness (némectvi).3 


That high culture constitutes and in effect imposes the meaning 
and value of nation-ness in the name of popular culture is a well- 
documented fact, but to suggest as Gellner does that high culture 
dominates where “previously low cultures had taken up the lives 
of the majority,” is not enough.“ If anything, the very distinction 
between high and low culture is an essential ingredient in the in- 
vention of tradition and the construction of “national” culture. A 
tension between the two domains involves a double idealization, of 
the “pristine, original” Folk on one hand, and of the pure aesthetic 
and intellectual value of “high” Art, on the other. In similar man- 
ner, the value of national identity and, later, of “working-class” 
origin are presented—through the domesticating power of literature, 
arts and intellectual debates—as the desirable qualities in everyday 
life. As one consumes the high arts and learns to identify one’s 
social identity in relation to the high art of living, one also con- 
sumes the concretized meanings of nation-ness. And so, the delicate 
fibers of the complex social organization of the state are continu- 
ously reinforced by a national mythos, by the symbolism in terms 
of which the state can understand itself as a legitimate social space 
with definite boundaries, that is, as a nation. The desire for national 
purity reflects the demand for a successfully integrated population. 
It is a middle-class world, a world of the petite bourgeoisie in which 
people’s behavior reflects the system they work in but which lies—at 
the level of the individual—beyond them. But it is “their” world. 
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The home, the school, the work-place have conferred this identity 
upon them. It is a world in which mobility and uniformity are to a 
large degree a necessity prescribed as the freedom of choice. One has 
no choice but to establish one’s distinction within the more general 
terms of nationality. It is one in which the discourse of identification, 
stated in terms of what I had defined as the aesthetics of distinction 
above, perpetuates and maintains this hegemony of national identity 
and provides for the production and reproduction of value that is 
both national and individual, To speak of the “national bourgeoisie” 
is to recognize the moment in the establishment of the industrial 
social order where the admiration for technological innovation and 
for national tradition have successfully come together as objects of 
desire. The availability of middle-class comfort combines with the 
availability of a traditional life-style. The consumption of goods that 
establish one’s distinction as a member of the middle classes con- 
sists of the ability to consume “tradition” in the form designed and 
reproduced as high culture.” 

By the time of the First Republic, the Czech National Revival 
was very much a standardized tradition in the hands of educators for 
whom the combination of High Art and humble, national, origins 
became values worth fighting for. Whether in the form of debates 
among the intellectual elites, in the production of Art and Literature 
that depicted (zobrazovat) the nation’s history and tradition, or in 
the direct form of primary as well as adult education, the process 
of becoming a citizen meant becoming a Czech. (This may sound 
self-evident, but that is the point. You could, after all, become a Ger- 
man!) This quality of “being Czech” (ceskest) found its meaning- 
fulfiliment concretized in objective form as middle-class values that 
had qualified as objects in the modern world of market capitalism 
in which the mechanical reproduction of “things,” and their further 
differentiation, was both a condition of its success and the wardrobe 
of social distinctions. (The aesthetic outlook of the Czech middle 
class became, especially after 1918, the majority’s “life style,” an 
aesthetic that provided the parameters of cultural experience. Within 
as well as against these parameters, other perspectives, like other 
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“looks,” asserted their claim on a social identity in which the mean- 
ing of “nation-ness” and the concept of “national character” were 
challenged. On the left, international modernism in Art courted the 
proletariat and, in the name of class struggle, fought for the idea of a 
democratic state free of bourgeois nationalism. On the right, mem- 
bers of the urban upper class aspired to the tastes and manners of the 
West. For them too, “being Czech” did not imply an anti-foreign 
attitude. In the end, it was fascism and, under the German protec- 
torate (1938-1945), Nazism that got the upper hand. It is fair to 
assume that the question of national identity and the topic of national 
character were only reinforced during those terrifying years. Judg- 
ing by the rhetoric best found in the school books from elementary 
to university levels, these themes retained their currency throughout 
the past forty-five years. I would suggest that it was not, literally, 
the “working class” that got the upper hand after the Communist 
coup d’etat in 1948. Whoever it was that came to power, and what- 
ever their “humble” origins may have been, it was the life of the 
bourgeoisie that they aspired to. 


The “Hungarian Soul” and 
the “Historic Layers of 
National Heritage”: 
Conceptualizations of the 
Hungarian Folk Culture, 
1880-1944 
TAMAS HOFER 


A fairly coherent picture of the “native” peasant culture was 
elaborated in East Central European countries in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, following the earlier “discovery” of 
folk poetry, of folk rituals, and of peasant costumes. It was dur- 
ing that later period that ethnography as a branch of science became 
institutionalized; museums, learned societies, periodicals, and uni- 
versity chairs were established; and the elaboration of comprehensive 
images of “folk culture” was started. 

“Folk culture” came at the most opportune time for ideologists, 
in a period of rising nationalism. It offered a fresh source of ethnic 
and national symbols and a new screen on which various ideas about 
the origin, “essence,” character, and historic mission of the nation 
could be projected. There was no need to prove the antiquity and 
authenticity of folk traditions: public opinion and researchers were 
convinced that the peasantry carried the genuine old elements of the 
nation’s ancestral culture; that the folk culture mirrored the national 
identity. The public expected the ethnographers to put together, piece 
by piece, and through strenuous research work, a scientific image 
of the national character, but we might took at the ethnographers’ 
work from another angle. Guided by their own concepts about the 
nation’s identity and the “heritage of folk culture.” they verified 
these notions through a selective recording of cultural facts. 
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By emphasizing certain traits of folk culture and leaving others 
in the shadow, similarities and linkages with other nations and allies 
could be expressed. Under the spell of pan-Slavism, for instance, 
Slavic peoples were enthusiastically seeking common and ancient 
Slavic traits. Differences between folk cultures could also serve ideo- 
logical aims. For instance, the Hungarians of those days wanted 
to be different from the Austrians, first and foremost. The different 
path and level of social and cultural development offered abundant 
proof, and scientific modelling even enhanced the objective differ- 
ences. The Austrians used the concept of popular culture.' In the 
image of folk art a central place was allocated to the provincial art 
of Catholic religiosity, to votive pictures and objects of pilgrimages, 
to such works of learned artisans as pieces of furniture decorated 
with Baroque ornaments made for well-to-do villagers. This model 
assumed a lively flow of culture between cities and villages, be- 
tween the cultural elite and the common urban and rural people. 
Folk culture was seen as a simplified, vulgarized, popular version of 
elite culture. 

On the other hand Hungarians and other East European peoples 
used the model and myth of an ancient, autochthonous peasant cul- 
ture. According to this model it was the peasantry that had pre- 
served the traditions of the ancestral culture of the entire ethnic 
group, while the elites, the city-dwellers, and the aristocracy had 
broken away from the old ethnic culture by following foreign pat- 
terns and becoming cosmopolitan.? They devoted much attention to 
the ésfoglalkozdsok, such ancestral occupations as fishing and animal 
husbandry, and were seeking archaic traits of their nomadic ances- 
tors.’ In folk art, priority was given to the carvings of shepherds, 
and the embroidery of peasant women over the more sophisticated 
work of urban craftsmen.‘ The study of popular religiosity was com- 
pletely missing from Hungarian ethnography and folklore right up to 
the 1940s, because of the view that it had developed under the influ- 
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ence of the churches and hence it was not an autochthonous peasant 
tradition. 

Both models had their historical reality and explanation in the 
center-periphery relations of the modern age. On the periphery, the 
ruling classes imitated cultural forms and patterns of behavior devel- 
oped in the center. As a consequence, the gap between the elites and 
the rural peasant segment of these societies—which at best were only 
partially affected by changing fashions stemming from the center— 
became deeper and deeper. As a result of the peasants’ isolation and 
exclusion from the tight network of cultural transmission established 
in core areas of the continent—in France or in England, for instance, 
where the existence of a great number of small cities and the peas- 
ants’ involvement in market and cultural relations brought them into 
contact with other segments of the society—the peasant traditions 
in the eastern parts of Europe show a much greater originality.* 

The Hungarian researchers assumed that the traditional, ethnic, 
popular culture in the villages they studied was being mingled with 
urban, cosmopolitan, and cultural elements of more recent origin 
and that their task was to select and to document the original, “eth- 
nically characteristic” elements. Béla Bartok differentiated between 
the concepts of “folk song” and “peasant song,” considering a folk 
song to be everything sung by the peasants, even pieces originating 
from the gypsy music of urban cafés. “Peasant music in the nar- 
rower sense of the term,” he wrote, “is the totality of those peasant 
tunes that belong to one or more uniform styles.” ° He recorded these 
peasant tunes and made his selections on the basis of scholarly con- 
cepts of style that he himself had elaborated. Incidentally, the view 
that every people must have an autochthonous culture of their own, 
to be reconstructed by the researcher, was a dominant idea among 
the anthropologists who did fieldwork during that period, and this is 
why the analysis of the processes and consequences of colonization 
is almost completely missing from their descriptions.’ 
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Disparate images were formed about the same folk culture. Behind 
the differences, we may identify different views on the “essence” of 
the nation, on the national character, on the nation’s past and future, 
teflecting different group interests and influencing the selective at- 
tention of the ethnographer. 


Folk culture as a historically stratified heritage 

At the first plenary session of the newly established Ethnographic 
Society of Hungary in 1889, Antal Herrmann expounded the im- 
portance of the collection of ethnographic objects. “These objects 
are the relics of the domestic life of the people, to be preserved with 
reverence; they are the petrified witnesses of their past, like geo- 
logical layers of the evolution of their cultural soil . . . that may throw 
a ray of light once . . . to more than one puzzle of history, because 
every prehistoric and historical period, every cultural transforma- 
tion, every change of residence, every contact with other peoples 
leave their traces on the utensils of folk life.” * This quotation testifies 
to an additive concept of culture composed of elements originating 
from different periods that may be ordered into historical layers. 
The geological metaphor and the endeavors to classify cultural ele- 
ments historically had been valid-for a long time—Bence Szabolcsi 
characterized the folk song research of Bartók and Kodaly as the 
“geology” of folk music as late as 1938, the final product of which 
was the isolation of an ancient layer of oriental nature from the pre- 
Conquest times; other layers related to European influences; and a 
“new style of folk song” appeared in the early nineteenth century.’ 

The stratified model of folk culture made possible the description 
of relationships among nations and ethnic groups. It was used in 
Hungarian ethnography because its political task was to articulate 
the peaceful coexistence of ethnic groups in a multi-ethnic state, 
an image of contemporary Hungary which could be accepted—as 
they hoped—simultaneously by Hungarians, Slovaks, Romanians, 
and the rest. They supported the program of a multi-lingual, multi- 
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national “state-nation” based on the equal rights of all citizens.” In 
contrast to the rising tide of nationalism and Magyarization after the 
1890s, the “official” ethnography, cultivated in the museums and 
scholarly associations, stood for a more liberal and tolerant “state- 
nationalism.” Its goals were clearly expressed by Antal Herrmann, 
a Transylvanian Saxon, secretary-general of the newly established 
Ethnographic Society; “in the advanced stage of culture—that is, in 
the process of modernization—various peoples of definite individu- 
ality may unite into a single nation . . . and by a multiplicity of con- 
tacts and mutual influences a certain ethnological and ethnographic 
unity may develop” as a consequence of the common geographical 
framework and common historical past."'a The state administration 
believed that the recognition and presentation of the different folk 
traditions might serve the political integration of the state. lt was 
in this sense that the crown-prince Archduke Rudolph could write 
in the Introduction to the monumental series entitled The Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy in Writing and Pictures (Az Osztrák-Magyar 
Monarchia Irdsban és Képben 1887) that the various ethnic groups 
of the realm “would be presumably pleasantly affected” by their ex- 
pert description and it would induce them “to seek their intellectual 
focus in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.” In his German-language 
Hungarian ethnological periodical faunched in 1887, Herrmann ex- 
pressed the idea with the image of the peoples living in the territory 
of the Hungarian state “constituting a huge, green crown of a tree 
distinctly separate in the forest of peoples” and “ethnologically inter- 
woven” as a result of mutual influences. The metaphor was a rather 
forced one, as the crown of the tree in this case was composed of 
trees of different roots and trunks. “The breath of centuries is blow- 
ing through this crown in innumerable myths and traditions and. . . 
a rich, real folklore is heard from the branches in many voices.” ” 
This approach demanded a relativization of ethnic differences. 
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Hungarian ethnographers, and some Romanian, Slovakian, and other 
researchers working with them in the Ethnographic Society, consid- 
ered themselves as students of “Völkerkunde” and not of “ Volks- 
kunde.” They located the cultures of the Carpathian basin within a 
general evolutionary image of human cultural history. The Ethno- 
graphic Museum of Budapest presented tribal societies, the archaic 
civilizations outside Europe, and the culture of Hungarian, Roma- 
nian, Slovakian, and other peasants in a joint exhibition. This was 
sharply different from the usual practice of the time, which placed the 
objects of compatriot peasants, perceived as documents of national 
identity, into a separate museum or linked them to the historical and 
archaeological collections from the nation’s past, whereas the people 
outside Europe were frequently associated with the natural history 
collections. In 1906 Zsigmond Batky compiled a manual on how 
to establish new ethnographic collections in Hungarian provincial 
museums: “Culture . . . is not linked to individual peoples but it 
spreads over other peoples from certain radiating points, and the 
peoples are only temporary carriers of different phases of human 
culture.” ° This view shows intellectual courage in the acceptance 
of a modern anthropological culture-concept and its application to 
the author’s own national culture at a time when nationalist trends 
had become dominant in Hungarian life. 

The apparently unbiased scientific, evolutionary approach could 
be used to support nationalism. Social Darwinism presupposed a 
struggle for life and a natural selection among nations and ethnic 
groups as well, and qualified the struggle among nations almost as a 
necessity.’ 


Folk Culture as the Objectification of the Soul of the Nation 

This model deduced the continuity and integrity of folk culture 
from an unchanging, or scarcely changing, spirit of the people, or 
from a concept of “language” as the determinant of the way of 
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thinking and patterns of behavior. The source of this approach was 
in German idealism. “Hegel’s assertion that the universal spirit con- 
stitutes the culture of a nation stands within a specific tradition not 
shared widely in England or in the United States. . . . The spirit, 
he said, forms the culture, and culture forms the nation.” * Moritz 
Lazarus and Heymann Steinthal, the founders of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Vélkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft in 1860, expounded the 
relationship between language and the spirit of the people by pos- 
tulating that the system of mythology, religion, cult, and law were 
based on language. Their periodical was transformed into the Zeit- 
schrift fir Volkskunde in 1890, and continues to be the central peri- 
odical of German ethnography.’ 

Theories based on the spirit of the folk or on their language related 
the popular culture to an extra-historical, unchanging, or little chang- 
ing, foundation. In 1906 a Hungarian art critic wrote that “however 
strange it may sound, one gets the germs of national fine arts also 
in national language.” “The archaic language of the race (that is, 
the nation) gives the something that essentially. guides the thinking 
of the race. . . . Music has developed directly from language. This 
musical tradition may modify the perception and even the sense of 
the objective world.” " 

As contrasted to the stratification model, which recognizes newer 
and newer geological layers, the concept based on the soul of the 
folk or on the theory of the “complete language” considered every 
alien influence as pollution. It set the objective of preserving the 
purity of the soul of the folk, for the authenticity of the popular spirit 
was proved by its ancient past. Thus the Hungarian folk spirit almost 
always appeared as an “oriental,” “Asian” one. 

Here we may discuss Hungarian orientalism briefly. The West and 
East have been symbols of a number of different cultural alternatives 
for every East European people: the West has represented modern- 
ization, the “center” to be caught up with, whereas the East has 
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stood for the traditional values, for identity to be preserved against 
this cosmopolitan Western influence." In addition, the Hungarians 
kept in mind their nomad ancestors who had come from the East, 
and on this basis sometimes they classified themselves among the 
Asian peoples. They applied the paradigmatic concept of Asia as it 
was developed in European “Orientalism,” disregarding the fact that 
this concept also contained the cruelty of Oriental societies, their in- 
ability to develop, and their indissoluble alienness. From the Middle 
Ages onwards, the Hungarian nobility proudly regarded themselves 
as the descendants of Oriental nomad ancestors who had conquered 
the country. This consciousness had not so much an ethnic as a class 
connotation: the conquest of the country entitled them to possess the 
land and to resist even the king if he did not rule constitutionally. 
The origin of the peasants was unclarified, they were “lifted into” 
this nation of Oriental origin definitively only during the Reform 
Age from 1825 to 1848. At any rate the Oriental image, projected 
upon peasant culture, had noble traits. Hungarian folk art was de- 
scribed in a London English-language publication in 1911 by Aladár 
Kriesch-K6résf6i, a painter: “The Hungarians were nomads, a race 
of warrior horsemen . . . . They are fond of ostentation and dignified 
of bearing. . . . We still find communities among whom a harvest 
festival, or a wedding feast with all its ceremony. . . and the brilliant 
yet solemn array of its participants, carries us back in thought to 
some Oriental fairyland of long, long ago.” * 

The evolutionary-minded ethnographers were seeking Asiatic rel- 
ics among the simplest, most archaic elements of the peasant culture; 
further, they went to the linguistically related Siberian tribes to study 
their primitive fishing and hunting ways of life." In contrast, the 
amateur authors, painters and poets were seeking manifestations of 
the “Oriental love of pomp” in the late, colorful popular costumes 
and folk art of the nineteenth century, and they quoted parallels from 
princely treasure troves and from the courtly art of Asia.” 
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Perhaps the official cultural policy shifted towards the support of 
the nationalist model of “folk spirit” with the publication of the 
richly illustrated, officially sponsored series of “The Art of the Hun- 
garian People” by Dezs6 Malonyay in 1907. Malonyay rejected the 
comparative and historical study of folk art and the scientific ap- 
proach to it. He advocated the understanding of folk art emotionally, 
through direct experience, through immersion in folk life. Accord- 
ing to him folk art manifested a special style, a special constitution. 
Malonyay did not speak about the origin of this spiritual constitution, 
but his enthusiastic critics, including the eminent art philosopher, 
Lajos Fülep, were convinced that in folk art the Asiatic spirit of 
Hungarians manifested itself. “The cradle of this style was rocked 
somewhere in Asia, and today it represents Asia honestly, with great 
strength and health in Europe.” * 

With his work Malonyay wished to strengthen the position of 
Hungarians in the Carpathian basin. “We should remember that our 
independent national individuality is endangered also by the fact that 
here several different peoples have been squeezed into one state. And 
such a closeness does not promote the strengthening of the national 
character. . . . We are exposed to mutual influence, and the purity 
of the national character suffers from it.”™ He refrained from any 
hurtful remarks against the non-Hungarians, but he wanted to en- 
hance the “national force of resistance” and “cultural authority” of 
the Hungarians, and to renew fine arts on the basis of folk art. A 
young architect asserted that “one should live among this people so 
that we may be able to bring into our conscious art everything that is 
unconsciously, instinctively Hungarian. . . . | am surrounded by the 
Turanian breath, I inhale its ancient pagan fragrance into my soul, 
so that it should permeate me, enrich my inspiration and fantasy.” * 
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The Conservative Middle Class and its Image 

of Folk Culture in the 1930s . 
In these quotations one can sense the nationalism and great-power 

illusions of Hungary at the turn of the century.Qhe First World War 


brought defeat and the Trianon peace treaty, placing 67 percent of the. _ 


territory and 33.5 percent of the ethnic Hungarian population under 
the rule of the neighboring states, and this reality had blown away 
these illusions, Art teacher József Huszka was ane of the chief advo- 
cates of the Asiatic interpretation of folk art, and his long-delayed 
work received a devastating criticism when it was published in 1930. 

Instead of the ethnography of a multinational state the ethnogra- 
phy of the Hungarian ethnic group, living now within the framework 
of several states, came to the fore. A critical approach in ethnography 
became dominant and refuted the alleged antiquity of folk traditions 
by relying on historical sources, pointing out that the colorful folk 
costumes evolved only in the nineteenth century, and the extensive 
shepherding, classified formerly as nomadic, evolved only in the 
sixteenth century, after the destruction of the small medieval vil- 
lages by the Turkish wars. Instead of the “Oriental” traits the new 
research emphasized such European cultural influences as Western 
Christianity, Protestantism, the effect of European historical styles 
upon Hungarian folk art, and the liké> The Oriental elements had 
differentiated Hungarians from the Austrians; now; these historical 
layers distinguished the Hungarian folk culture from its Eastern and 
Southeastern neighbors) 

This realistic, moderately ethnocentric attitude was in accord with 
the political views of the conservative intelligentsia, made up of civil 
servants, white-collar workers, and professionals, which was sepa- 
rate from the “historical middle class” of gentry and aristocratic 
origin by behavior and attitudes,”* 

Professional ethnographic research had retained the comparative 
method and the geologically stratified cultural modet of the earlier 
period, and its historical approach was strengthened by the study 
of written sources in archives. The four-volume, extensive hand- 
book of Hungarian folk culture was prepared on this basis and pub- 
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lished between 1933 and 1937. The opening sentence of the work 
was that “Hungarian ethnography is a science serving our national 
self-knowledge.” Separate volumes were devoted to “material” and 
“spiritual” culture, but the planned volume on the institutions of 
peasant society was not published. The reconstructed image of “tra- 
ditional culture” was described instead of the life and thinking of 
contemporary peasants, and thus elements related to the influence of 
modernization, urbanization, the state, schools, and churches were 
left out.” 

Károly Viski wrote the Introduction, wherein he stated that the 
authors considered traditional culture to be a system where “each 
element is linked to the other just as in a branching coral reef. Its 
elements are at first sight insignificant. . . . Not only the supporting 
pillar of traditions can be recognized within the structure, but the 
active force of its creative capacity, also its ability to assimilate for- 
eign substances drifting towards it from outside.” Thus it had been 
an open, changing system. Its capacity to integrate foreign elements 
disappeared only in the last few decades. Ultimately the image of a 
peasant culture, similar to the Central European neighbors, had un- 
folded with relatively few and isolated traces suggesting the Oriental 
origin. 

Viski and the authors were trying to use an ethnological, anthropo- 

_ logical concept of culture that still had to be justified. “Our peasants 
mostly appeared in their holiday best in front of the public, just as 
they had been presented by our poets and artists. Instead, science ex- 
poses such hitherto less known depths and values of their life that. . . 
are full of work, sweat, sacrifice, and suffering, hence they mean the 
life of the nation.” Here the presentation of the tools and techniques 
of agriculture, the processes of food production, and the like are 
being justified against the still general normative understanding of 
culture among the wider public. Instead of an ethnocentric-national 
interpretation of culture, only looking for the ethnic specificities, the 
Hungarian authors moved their book towards an objective-scientific 
interpretation of culture. 

They saw their duty as giving realistic historical information to 
the Hungarian reader and promoting the incorporation of the peas- 
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ant cultural tradition into national culture. According to them the 
knowledge of peasant culture “enriches the national self-knowledge 
and self-consciousness of our entire society. . . . it strengthens the 
desire and will to remain and become even more Hungarian. It is 
particularly the ethnographic heritage, besides our language, that is 
suited to link the universality of Hungarians together in time and 
space as a living power,” the only allusion to unity with Hungari- 
ans living beyond the political frontiers to be found in the volumes, 
which avoided all forms of irredentist propaganda. ‘ 

This manual differs from the contemporary German ones both 
in content and in orientation. The Germans usually concentrated on 
folklore and folk art and wanted to document the operation of folk 
spirit. On the other hand, this Hungarian handbook is close to certain 
North and East European ethnographic syntheses which explored the 
historical stratification of the peasant cultures, and the historical con- 
tacts of peoples, within an evolutionistic, ethnological-comparative 
framework. 


The Vision of Folk Culture in “Agrarian Populism” 

At the turn of the century the enthusiasm towards folk art and 
culture had no relationship with the movements launched for the 
improvement of the peasantry. When in 1907, for instance, Lajos 
Fülep was meditating on how a national art could be created from 
the folk art explored by Malonyay, he saw realistically that folk art 
was a “completed style” and if a learned artist utilized some of 
its elements the outcome could only be a “reflected art.” He also 
dreamed about the possibility of “a man coming. . . whose whole 
individuality is created for telling his message in the language of 
this style,” but he did not think of the possibility of training peasant 
youth brought up in folk culture to become artists.” 

_From the 1920s onward the situation. changed _with.the-appearance 
_of a new intellectual populist movemen# The cause of the peasant 
culture and the cause of the peasants, as an underprivileged, basic 
_Stratum of the national society, were connected. The national value 
attributed to the peasant culture was used as an argument to jus- 
tify the claim of young intellectuals coming from the peasantry, the 
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“populist intelligentsia,” to a greater role in the na ifi 
“teform programs were developed to improve the situation of the 
peasantry and to create a new national consensus based on peasant 
values and institutions. Hungarian populism was essentially a move- 
ment of intellectuals and literary men, and it could never accomplish 
the political organization and mobilization of the p peasantry. Hungary 
was not represented in the “Green International” in the Tate 1920s, 
and it had no autonomous and strong peasant party.” 
The populist movements inclined towards a “mild racial discrimi- 
nation; the good common people are of < different ancestry from_the 


ad Est Establishment. Sometimes this belief is mythicat or nearly so.” * 
This argument was used bythe populists.in Hungary against, -those 
Eeen onein, and mostly against the bourgeoisi 
members of the middle clas: f German ar and Jew 
“populist intelligentsia” was suffering from “status incongruence” 
and was struggling for political influence against the establishment. 
On the eve of World War II and during its first years these disputes 
became particularly polarized, partly between the “urban” and the 
“populist” camps, and partly between the conservative government 
and the extreme political opposition of rightists and leftists.” 

Folk culture again got into a strong political force-field and its 
mythicization had also begun. As contrasted to the scientific folk 
culture interpretation of the conservative establishment, the popu- 
list camp elaborated images of popular culture based again on the 
soul of the folk and on the structure of the language, emphasizing 
eternal traits and Orientalism. These images usually rejected the ac- 
quired and accumulated cultural values of the European history of 
the Hungarians afd advocated isolation from Europe. It was even 
stated that the very adoption of Western Christianity had been a mis- 
take.” The politically highly sensitive, many-sided, and cultivated 
László Németh stated that the leadership had been taken over by 
writers and politicians, often of mixed origin, who thought along 
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foreign, Western lines. These “thin (that is, diluted) Hungarians” 
have replaced the full-blooded “deep Hungarians” who have been 
squeezed into a minority but who represented the real Hungarian 
thinking of the past centuries.* This emphasis on the national charac- 
ter and national interests served also in the defense of independence 
_against the growing menace of Nazi Germany and against the dan- 
Bolshevism. The politically multicolored populist movement 
was generally characterized by the quest for a “third road,” reject- 
ing association with Germany as well as the Communist model, and 
trying to find a Hungarian democratic solution between the two with 
a popular-front policy. At the 1943 conference of the democratic 
_ intellectuals held at Szárszó, László Németh characterized the “third 
road” by a metaphor, saying that if there were a Dutch and an English 
party in New Guinea, the third road would be represented by such a 
political movement as would say: “New Guinea for the Papuans!” 

Sandor Kardcsony, professor of the philosophy of education, 
elaborated a theory of Hungarian thinking based on the principle of 
“juxtaposing” or “coordinativeness” as opposed to Indo-European 
subordinativeness. From the principle of “juxtaposing,” Karácsony 
drew inferences about the Hungarian system of classification, politi- 
cal thinking, preferences in social relations, and the like. He criti- 
cized the Hungarian educational system, saying that it imposed alien 
schemes of thinking on the Hungarian youth. In Karacsony’s view, 

-democratic political obj es, and peaceful relations. with neighbor- 
ing peoples could also 

_als sympathized with those views. “On the basis of his interpretation, 
however, folk culture was again placed upon depth-psychological, 
mythical foundations. 

Sándor Kardcsony’s ideas led Gabor Lükő to draw a forceful, uni- 
fied vision of Hungarian folk culture. Lükő was a well-trained eth- 
nographer and folklorist who. studied at the Budapest.and Bucharest 
universities. In his book, he delineated the Hungarian perceptions of 

“Space and time, functioning deeply in the subconscious and mani- 
fested in the folk culture, and he also explored the hidden symbol- 
system of folk poetry and folk art.” He had given up the method of 
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scientific comparison and was looking for typological equivalences 
to prove the basically Oriental nature of the Hungarian folk cul- 
ture. He referred to Asiatic parallels drawn from Japan and-China, 
proving a fundamental difference between the Hungarian and the 
Indo-European mentality. In 1942 this interpretation was regarded 
as anti-German and anti-Nazi, though two great Indo-Germanic 
peoples, the Anglo-Saxons and the Russians, were fighting against 
Hitler. In his passages on cultural history, Lik6 tried to minimize or 
even wipe out the significance of any cultural influence mediated by 
the Hungarian nobility and urban burghers, by schools and churches. 
Any influence coming from the elites in the past was regarded as a 
sort of pollution, an implantation of alien traits into the authentic folk 
culture. This attitude was shared by other “peasant-fundamentalists” 
in the populist camp. These views rejecting the European cultural 
contacts were qualified by the humanist poet Mihály Babits as the 
“theory of cutting back.” “Everything should be cut off, so that only 
the ancient, holy trunk should remain, the original, wild, archaic 
trunk without ornaments, like a rugged and superstitious idol.” “We 
should shut ourselves up in our own smallness, we should preserve 
the special ancient colors and primitive tastes as purely as possible. 
Not only the gods keep us in evidence, but folklore as well.” * 

The conservative circles proposed their own image of folk culture 
against the mythical interpretations of the populists and extremists. 
With the participation of several departments, an Institute of Hun- 
garian Studies was established at Budapest University. The Institute 
organized an annual series of lectures to expound their views on 
various issues of Hungarian history and national culture. The series 
of lectures organized in 1940—41 under the title “Lord and peasant 
in the totality of Hungarian life” emphasized the constant interrela- 
tionship and bilateral contacts linking the peasants and non-peasants 
in literature, in liturgy and popular religion, in the relationship of 
folk music and composed music, and also in social mobility. They 
argued that the “folk culture” constantly changed, growing richer, 
and that it could be understood only within the cultural system of 
the entire nation— thoughts parallel to Kroeber’s famous comment 
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on peasant society being a “part society” and peasant culture being 
a “part culture.” * 

Democratic progressives stressed that membership of the nation 
“is not a matter of body and blood, but of soul and moral de- 
cision,” and this was the basis of the movements organized for 
“teaching” the elements of folk culture throughout society in order 
to strengthen its Hungarianness, to promote the integration of the 
nation.” Zoltan Kodaly defined folk music as the “musical mother 
tongue of the nation” and organized an effective movement for incor- 
porating folk music into primary school education. Istvan Györffy, 
Professor of Ethnography at the University of Budapest, elaborated 
a comprehensive program for introducing peasant traditions in gar- 
ments, in the interior decoration of homes, in music, dance, and 
even in legislation. 

With the appearance of the “populists” the label “urban” was 
attached to the bourgeoisie of cosmopolitan culture and partially of 
Jewish origin, politically an opposition group. Its members sympa- 
thized with universalistic intellectual currents, supported avant-garde 
art, and provided the early leaders of the trade union and labor move- 
ment.” It is remarkable that Bartók, and even Kodaly, could unfold 
their activities as composers using folk music with the support of 
these urban-bourgeois, partly Jewish, circles. Bart6k’s Cantata Pro- 
fana, written on a Romanian colinda motit, around which a curious 
“intellectual” myth was built in Hungary, may be an example of how 
the artist can express the anxieties of the modern age with musical 
innovations drawing from folk traditions.” 
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Some Closing Remarks 

People living outside Eastern Europe may be surprised to see | 
how political movements and social classes used different models 
of peasant culture to fight against each other and for power and 
hegemony. = 

Istvan Bibó, writing in 1946 about the “poverty of the East- 
European small states” said that “in these countries ‘culture’ has 
been a factor of enormous political significance; however, this does 
not mean so much the flowering of culture but rather its politici- 
zation. As these countries did not ‘exist’ in the Western European 
sense of unbroken historical continuity, it became the task of the 
national intelligentsia to discover and nurse the distinctive and sepa- 
rate linguistic, popular individualism of the new or reborn nation 
and to justify what was really true, namely that these new popu- 
lar frameworks . . . were more deeply rooted and more alive than 
the locally existing dynastic state frameworks.” ” George L. Mosse 
in Germany noted that “it must be also remembered, that cultural 
experience was a political reality in Central Europe. . . . At times 
when parliamentary government does not seem to be working well, 
men are apt to return to the idea of culture as a totality which en- 
compasses politics.” ® A special significance could be attributed to 
folk culture within culture as “national consciousness had grown up 
alongside the ideal of popular sovereignty.” * 

All of this may help to explain why in Hungary even today some 
youth groups cultivate the traditions of popular culture, instrumental 
music, songs, and dances almost as a “secular religion,” thus ex- 
pressing their adherence to the nation believed by them to be of a 
higher order than the state: 
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Business Mentality and the 
Hungarian National Character 
ZSIGMOND PAL PACH 


1. 


Governor Miklós Horthy told Adolf Hitler at their meeting at 
Klessheim on April 16, 1943, that “Hungary generally has many 
difficulties with the Jews, since two hundred thousand more of them 
live in Hungary, which is a small country, than in Germany. . . . 
Hungary herself is to blame for this situation, for the Hungarians 
have held for a thousand years that it was not becoming for a noble- 
man to deal with money and they had their business and finance 
done by Armenians, Greeks, and finally by Jews. This is why the 
Jews have played such a great role in Hungary. There are not even 
enough Hungarian economists to replace them.” ' 

This utterance of the governor expressed a view that had been 
quite common in Hungary at that time, though with different over- 
tones and political conclusions, and had been echoed by a wide range 
of people from the extreme right to several representatives of the 
progressive political and intellectual elite. 

This view had two main features to be noted. First, it identified the 

ungarian people with the Hungarian noblemen, projecting certain 
features of the nobility onto the whole of the society and represent- 
ing these as national characteristics. Second, it considered the above 
described mentality as constant throughout a whole millennium in 
Hungarian history. ) 

Was this view actually justified? Is it true that the Hungarian noble- 
men had always been kept clear of commerce and business matters by 
their own pride and haughtiness? Earlier Hungarian history, particu- 
larly the economic history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
proves the diametrical opposite. 
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“Hungarian noblemen,” according to an official military report 
dated 1550, “engage in trading, employ merchants as assistants, and 
trade in cattle, cloths, food, copper, and all sorts of other commodi- 
ties. That is the practice all over Hungary indeed.” ? According to a 
report of the Treasury, the fiscal authority, in 1563 “most of the mag- 
nates and gentlemen trade in cattle, hides, cloth, horses, plums, and 
others, and they all would like to be exempt from customs duty.” ? A 
Hungarian landlord, Gyorgy Hédervary, exposed his intentions at the 
beginning of the 1540s: “The desire of my heart is . . . to buy a ship 
capable of holding a thousand measures of barley and wheat. I shall 
then take barley, flour, and other victuals with me,” in order to sell 
them for a good profit.* Tamas Nádasdy, the Palatine of the 1550s, 
regularly bought livestock to be driven to Austria and he established 
about a dozen seigniorial demesnes on his estates in Western Trans- 
danubia, having them cultivated by paid—i.e. not only servile— 
labor in order to produce as much grain for sale as possible.’ At the 
end of the 1560s, another aristocrat, György Báthori of Ecsed, de- 
clared that, because of the destruction of his properties by the Turks, 
“there was nothing else left for him but to supply his own needs 
by constant working” and, therefore, he requested the king to grant 
him permission for duty-free wine export to Poland as “there were 
markets to be held and he wished to send his wine there.” é “Our 
noble lords,” the noted Protestant preacher, Péter Bornemisza, wrote 
not much later, “hoard wine, wheat, meat, and other food in plenty 
until there is a dearth, in order to sell at quadrupled prices.”’ One 
could quote much in the same vein about Hungarian noblemen and 
magnates of the sixteenth century. Far from looking down on trade 
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or considering it beneath their dignity, they engaged in it as the most 
natural thing in the world and made it their daily practice. 

Just as in the case of the German Gutsherren and Ritter east of 
the Elbe or the Polish pans and members of the szlachta and also the 
English gentry—not to mention some groups of the French gentils- 
hommes, though bound by dérogeance*—the Hungarian landowners 
were also driven to trade in agricultural produce and to market pro- 
duction by the major incentive of the general European phenomenon 
of the sixteenth century: the economic boom termed the price revo- 
lution. As is known, severe misfortunes befell Hungary just at that 
time. The country had been torn into three parts after 1541, as a re- 
sult of the Osmanli Turkish conquest—Royal Hungary, ruled by the 
Austrian branch of the Habsburg dynasty; the Transylvanian princi- 
pality which was a semi-independent part of the Turkish empire; and 
the territory under Turkish rule—and suffered great human and ma- 
terial losses in the course of almost continuous Turkish wars. For all 
that, the country had already been linked to all-European trade and 
the nascent modern world-economy by so many strands that it could 
not isolate itself from the effects. The Western European price revo- 
lution reached Hungary, too, and what is particularly worth noting is 
that the price revolution was principally an agrarian price revolution: 
the prices of agricultural products, and raw materials, increased at 
a considerably higher rate than the prices of industrial commodities 
and wages, in Hungary, as well as in England and in continental 
Western Europe. While up to the late fifteenth century, the Hun- 
garian landowners had little incentive to trade in agricultural goods, 
in the sixteenth century they already responded to the rising agrarian 
prices, which were farced up also by the significant demand for grain 
and fodder for the armies during the Turkish wars, by changing their 
economic behavior.’ They turned towards the market themselves, 
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and no anti-mercantile national character or class-pride held them 
back.” This was true even of the highest nobility. Members of promi- 
nent families, the holders of leading political and military offices, 
captains of castles who distinguished themselves in the fight against 
the Turks, almost to a man they were busy trading in cattle, wine, 
and grain. Nor did the middle and lesser nobility despise profitable 
business: in the numerous acts of the Diets concerning commerce 
we can read about both “the mightier and the lesser” and about 
“magnates and gentlemen.” "' 

It was precisely during the peak period of the price revolution and 
cattle exports to the West—to Vienna, the South German towns, 
and Venice—that the “burghers of the Hungarian free and mining 
towns” submitted a petition to the Diet of 1574 that “trading in 
hides, horses, oxen, and other similar goods should not be allowed 
to the lords and the gentlemen.” The Estates of Royal Hungary, of 
course, “considered that this could not be granted,” and they even 
incorporated in law their own principle of the time “that magnates 
as well as noblemen should be free to trade in any merchandise.” ° 


3. 


And trade they did indeed, not only at the peak of the sixteenth- 
century price revolution but also during the first part of the seven- 
teenth, when the market was already rendered uncertain by violent 
fluctuations of agricultural prices. A number of aristocrats and lead- 
ing politicians continued to busy themselves with cattle and grain 
trading. The Princes of Transylvania, Gabor Bethlen and György 
Rákóczi I, were among them, as well as the president of the Trea- 
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sury of Royal Hungary Pal Pálffy and his brother Istvan, the Palatine 
Miklós Eszterházy, the Archbishop of Esztergom Péter Pázmány and 
the Ban, governor of Croatia, György Zrínyi, and later his sons, 
the poet and general Miklós Zrínyi and his brother Péter. The Trea- 
sury often paid the purveyors of the army partly by land grants, 
and family estates of considerable size were established this way. 
Landlords continued trading in wine and other goods, too. 

A report from 1655, handed in to the Treasury by a senior clerk of 
the South-West Hungarian customs office, Daniel Rauch, offered a 
comprehensive picture of the trading by magnates and lesser nobles 
of the time. The officer stressed that “the members of nobility . . . 
all engaged in trade,” but left no doubt that such business had be- 
come increasingly dominated by feudal methods, privileges, and 
arbitrary regulations. “The magnates and gentlemen having taken to 
trading, . . . as soon as they saw a gain in anything, they took it over 
for themselves; they deprived common people and merchants of all 
the opportunities.” And the “noble lords” pretended that the grain, 
wine, cattle, and other products obtained in any way originated 
from their own seigniorial demesnes, and sold them duty-free within 
the country as well as abroad."* 

The noblemen of seventeenth-century Hungary carried on their 
trading activities without giving up their feudal prerogatives or mix- 
ing with the burghers in towns. Exemption from customs duty soon 
became a similar nobiliary privilege as immunity from taxes: it was 
not the trading nobles who were obliged to pay customs duties, but 
rather the trading burghers who tried to gain nobility precisely in 
order to avoid duties. 

Contemporary sources reveal similar tendencies in agricultural 
production. The employment of paid labor on seigniorial demesnes 
became rare, and unpaid compulsory services, robot, became over- 
whelming. In the first part of the seventeenth century, the landlords 
frequently imposed them at will on their serfs, who, by then, were 
bound to the soil not only legally but overwhelmingly in practice 
as well. The agrarian system of late feudalism, termed the “second 
serfdom,” unfolded and became consolidated in Hungary, in many 
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respects similar to developments in Poland and the East German 
territories." 

All of this coincided in time with the end of the agricultural boom. 
The price revolution was partly over by the 1620s and 1630s and 
completely over by around 1650. And if the rise in prices used to 
affect mainly agricultural produce, the depression took a similarly 
agrarian pattern: the price of grain decreased almost everywhere 
much more than that of other products. 

And, indeed, by this time there did appear the figure of the Hun- 
garian nobleman who gave up trading and withdrew completely from 
commercial activities. In 1642 a Hungarian magnate, Istvan Héder- 
vary, a descendant of the same György Héderváry who exactly one 
hundred years earlier had wanted to buy a ship to further his trading, 
portrayed himself thus in a letter addressed to one of his relatives: 
“reproach me not for my wedding, nor for my great expenses; for 
my poor father also considered keeping his own table decent as sat- 
isfaction enough; neither can I live otherwise, since I am my father’s 
son.” And only a few decades later, a Transylvanian aristocrat, 
Miklós Bethlen, related in his autobiography that when he had prac- 
ticed “honest trade” during the 1670s and 1680s in wine, cattle, and 
wheat, “my ill-wishers besmeared me that the merchant blood shows 
in me, that my mother was the daughter of one,” i.e., of a mer- 
chant. And when he drew up a large-scale plan for the establishment 
of a Transylvanian trading company and referred to the example pro- 
vided by West European nations, he received the following opinion 
from a committee consisting mainly of magnates and noblemen and 
delegated by the 1703 Transylvanian Diet: “The English, Dutch, and 
the Germans are both apt and professional in trade by their nature. 
However, we are not only ignorant of commerce, as no one in our 
families has ever dealt with commerce |!], but we do not even know 
what trade consists in.” ” 

How characteristic it was of the changed times! Trading— 
which, in the sixteenth century, had still been a natural way of life for 
many Hungarian magnates and noblemen—became, by the end of 
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the seventeenth, such an unfamiliar activity for the majority that they 
blackened those who continued to pursue it and regarded themselves 
as people entirely devoid of any mercantile sense and expertise. The 
emergence of the system of “second serfdom,” which restricted the 
mobility and the market production of the peasantry and hindered 
urban development, also impeded the economic modernization of 
the nobility. The mentality of the Hungarian noblemen also became 
more inflexible in the wake of this; feudal manners prevailed, capi- 
talist features wore off, and trading turned into an activity bearing 
the mark of dérogeance. 


4. 


In the early eighteenth century, after the expulsion of the Turks, 
there were favorable conditions for the acquisition of large estates 
in the newly reconquered parts of the country, and some of the 
“great acquirers,” such as Sándor Károlyi or Antal Grassalkovich, 
still showed some entrepreneurial agility reminiscent of the former 
market-minded noblemen of the age of the agrarian boom, but these 
features vanished after one or two generations. A type of “absen- 
tee” landlord came into being, living far from his domains, spending 
money excessively, keeping a luxurious residence in Vienna, and 
concerned about his estates only in order to get as much money as 
possible. It came to be characteristic of the management of the 
large estates in Hungary during the eighteenth century that the sur- 
plus of wine or other produce was usually not taken to the market, 
but waited for the Greek, Armenian, or Jewish buyer on the spot 
instead. This is why several big landowners permitted and promoted 
the settlement of Jewish merchants on their estates and protected 
them by the force of their seigniorial rights, as the Eszterhazys did in 
Kismarton, the Palffys in Pozsonyvaralja and Stomfa, the Batthyanys 
in Rohonc, the Zichys in Óbuda, and the Károlyis in Nagykaroly.” 
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On the other hand, there was the Hungarian country gentleman 
who lived mainly on the serfs’ services on his medium-sized or small 
estate, engaged at most in the local county affairs and entangled 
possessory legal actions, besides going to weddings and hunts and 
offering hospitality to neighbors and county notables. This type of 
nobleman became the characteristic figure of the majority of the 
Hungarian ruling class in the eighteenth century, unaware of mar- 
ket conditions and not even interested in them, regarding trade as 
an occupation unworthy of gentlemen or Hungarians. The conser- 
vative poet, Baron Lőrinc Orczy, championed precisely this lack 
of business-mindedness as the criterion of the Hungarian character, 
when other voices began to be heard in the 1780s: 


Heated debates rage among us, 

Does shameless trade befit the Magyars? 
For it may indeed corrupt our morals, 
Say, where do you think it might lead us? 


In counties Zemplén, Szabolcs, Ung, and Bereg 
Much money, food, and wine fill all the cellars. 
Need we more? Should our lives be disconcerted? 
So that more money might stuff all our purses?” 


And in the 1830s and 1840s the view that trading is alien to the 
Hungarian mentality was expressed even by historians, to be sure, 
not approvingly but critically. Since the relevant historical sources 
had not yet been discovered, this characterization was projected back 
to earlier times as well. The historian Mihaly Horvath wrote, in the 
belief that the way of thinking in the sixteenth century had been the 
same as in the eighteenth century, that “the common opinion, at least 
that of the noble classes, . . . biased by prejudice, had cherished 
the most absurd ideas concerning commerce.””! And when some 
years later, in 1847, Jácint Rónay compiled the first Hungarian book 
on characterology he also considered the contempt for trading as 
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an organic component of the nation’s character: “Roman patricians 
were forbidden to trade by the Lex Claudia; there is no such clear 
law in Hungary, yet the Lex Claudia asserted itself as a custom, and 
custom is law in this country, the land of prescriptions.” ? 


5. 


Some peculiar features of Hungarian economic and social history 
in the nineteenth century provided new ground for the maintenance 
and even the reinforcement of such stereotypes. The forerunners and 
the advocates of the national reform movement in the first half of the 
century participated with hard words in the “heated debates” men- 
tioned by Lőrincz Orczy and opposed the indolence of the nobles 
who looked down on trading.” 


And indeed, the grain boom of the Napoleonic wars and the sub- 
sequent wool boom connected with the West European industrial 
revolution offered economic incentives for several major Hungarian 
landowners again to develop their market production and to rational- 
ize the management of their estates. 

Moreover, during the Hungarian Vormdrz, certain groups of the 
middle nobility, too, were stimulated to adopt bourgeois habits and 
to turn towards the market. This is why it became possible for them 
to act as the leading class of the 1848-1849 bourgeois revolution 
which abolished serfdom in Hungary. 

After the defeat of the revolution and the war of independence 
and the Austro-Hungarian Compromise, Ausgleich, of 1867 this pro- 
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cess could advance only in the peculiar forms largely determined by 
previous historical developments. 

One of the peculiarities can be observed in capitalization on the 
large estates. The new great agrarian boom in Europe between 1850 
and 1870, the termination of the internal Austro-Hungarian cus- 
toms frontier, and the growth of Austrian and Czech manufacturing 
industry offered favorable conditions again for Hungarian agricul- 
ture in respect of markets and prices. Under the influence of the 
new prosperity, numerous major Hungarian landowners took steps 
to adopt capitalist patterns and to modernize production; yet, in con- 
trast with their predecessors in the sixteenth century but continuing 
the eighteenth-century traditions, they themselves refrained from 
participation in commerce, and left the occupation of selling their 
produce, which they continued to regard as beneath their dignity, to 
mainly Jewish merchants.” 

Another peculiarity of Hungarian capitalist development was that 
these practices produced wholesale merchants in a generation or 
so—with the participation of foreign capital, too—who were to be- 
come the founders of many banking institutions and manufacturing 
enterprises in Hungary in the period following the Ausgleich. Aristo- 
crats and the higher ranks of the middle nobility also received a share 
of the profits of these enterprises, but usually not through actual par- 
ticipation in the venture or management, but rather through nominal 
positions held on boards of directors or supervisory bodies. On the 
other side, Jewish entrepreneurs appeared on the large estates with 
their activities not merely covering trade in produce but, here and 
there, also production: as capitalist leaseholders they paid rents to 
the landowners.” 

It was this very situation which the activities of an “Association 
of Hungarian Husbandmen” attempted to change from the 1890s on. 
Although this movement was called an “agrarian” one, thereby con- 
trasting it with the prevailing trend of economic policy called “mer- 
cantile,” its aim was to develop mercantile aspirations in the owners 
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of large estates in Hungary, to put an end to their anti-commerce atti- 
tude, and to help them to become independent businessmen instead 
of the earlier profitable but subordinate participation in industrial 
and banking institutions or the simple practice of relying on their 
land rents. Under the leadership of great landowners, the agrarian 
movement also wished to involve wider circles of the “Christian 
country gentlemen,” those lesser estate owners who—at the time of 
the agrarian slump which followed the boom in the late nineteenth 
century—kept going downhill financially in great numbers.” 

A third feature of the emergence of capitalism in Hungary was the 
fact that the unfolding of a bourgeois mentality among the middle 
and lesser noblemen, which had started in the decades preceding the 
1848 revolution, came to a standstill and the majority was unable to 
join in the stream of economic transformation. These noble families, 
who lost unpaid labor as a consequence of the abolition of serfdom 
and who lacked capital and business experience, sank into poverty 
and debts—especially during the agrarian crisis at the end of the 
century. Their sons moved to the cities en masse but seldom engaged 
in commerce or business. They flooded the quickly overdeveloped 
public service area and took positions from the highest to the clerk 
level in the state, county, and municipal administration, for there 
they could remain “gentlemen” according to their traditional order 
of values and were not degraded to the state of common citizens. 

The period after the 1867 compromise saw the re-emergence, 
“second flowering” as it were, of the dérogeance concept of the 
nobility in the “gentry-world” of Hungary. It was even more con- 
spicuous and glaring—being even more anachronistic—than it had 
been earlier in the feudal world. It was precisely in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries that the figures of the Hungarian gentle- 
man making merry with tears in his eyes to sobbing gypsy violins 
and of the card-playing, dueling hussar officer became notorious, and 
such types were frequently seen by foreigners as the embodiment of 
the Hungarian national character.” 

Contemporary and later Hungarian fiction offered many realistic 
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descriptions of the decline of the middle and lesser nobility and of 
its transformation into what is called the “gentry” in Hungary, ap- 
parently with a meaning different from the original English term. 
Hungarian novels, from the Egy régi udvarház utolsó gazdája (Last 
owner of an old mansion-house) by Pal Gyulai to the brilliant works 
of Kálmán Mikszáth and Zsigmond Móricz, provided faithful re- 
ports on a gentry mentality, which regarded the preservation of even 
the appearance of a gentlemanly way of life as of paramount value; 
the “true” national behavior was to keep aloof from capitalism and 
business with feudal pride, or with a feeling that success in these 
fields was, at any rate, unattainable.* 

And one may ask the question: why could the novelist Mór Jókai, 
so distant from this realistic view, the faithful portrayal of the gen- 
try, become the most popular and most widely read author of the 
Hungarian public at the time? (Many of his novels were published in 
translations, too.) The answer is likely to be found in a paradox. The 
“great story-teller” created and described a type of nobleman that 
was almost nonexistent in Hungarian reality: his brilliant engineers, 
husbandmen, merchants, entrepreneurs, and bankers offered fasci- 
nating compensation for the bourgeois development of the nobility 
which did not actually take place and for the national dreams that 
were not fulfilled by them.” Confronted with such heroes, the frus- 
trated descendants of the late nobility might have reasoned that they, 
too, could achieve the same, should they only wish to or should 
they prefer to lead that kind of life. The successful newcomers of 
the bourgeoisie, on the other hand, might have thought that it was 
they who realized the ambitions of the nation that others were merely 
dreaming of. This was the main cause of Jokai’s popularity with 
practically all levels of the Hungarian public. 


6. 


Following fiction belatedly, historians also began to describe the 
course of the declining gentry, the contradictions of which were even 
more explicit after the First World War. 
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The people who resettled into the remaining one-third of historic 
Hungary from the territories lost after the Peace Treaty of Trianon, 
a considerable portion of whom were precisely the descendants of 
impoverished noble families, further increased the numbers of those 
who expected public service positions or military commissions from 
the state to enable them to carry on their “gentlemanly” way of life. 

This social stratum, which preferred to call itself the “Christian 
gentle middle class” or the “historic middle class,” though having . 
filled its ranks with elements of other social origins, preserved the 
gentry conventions, the traditional aversion to commerce. “In order 
to conceal their own weak-heartedness and indolence, they success- 
fully propagated the absurd nonsense that it was a gentlemanly job 
to work as a clerk in the tax office, while being an entrepreneur or a 
merchant was unsuitable for Hungarians” —as a member of the class 
put it in a self-critical tone.” At the same time, some of that class 
were about to penetrate the field of business on the band-wagon of 
extreme right-wing, anti-Semitic political movements, with the help 
of the counter-revolutionary state power, to take the despised—but 
also deeply desired—positions in the economy out of the hands of 
the mainly Jewish bourgeoisie. 

A stereotype of the Hungarian national character—sometimes not 
devoid of a certain self-complacency, yet with a critical edge and 
the demand for change—became crystallized in this socio-political 
atmosphere. The most prominent Hungarian historian of the inter- 
war period, Gyula Szekfi, wrote about the “anti-commercial and 
anti-capitalist talents of the Hungarian race” in 1920 in his widely 
acclaimed work, Három nemzedék (Three generations),”! and stated 
two years later, in A magyar bortermelő lelki alkata (The mental 
constitution of the Hungarian winegrower), that “such facts of eco- 
nomic history . . . that Hungarians do not work as merchants and 
cannot be accustomed to do so are well known to everybody and 
have even become platitudes recently.” Also in this study he claimed 
to have proved “how much the principle of trading and production 
for profit disagreed with the Hungarian nature,” that “Hungarian 
agriculturalists were lacking in practical business acumen,” and that, 
“concerning our racial make-up, we became unquestionably con- 
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vinced that it is almost the opposite of what the German expresses 
by the term wirtschaftlich, and it is as far from what we call com- 
mercial talent and flexibility as heaven is from earth and fire from 
water.” ? It was in the same year of 1922 that another historian, 
Ferenc Eckhart, published his monograph A bécsi udvar gazdasdgi 
politikája Mária Terézia korában (The economic policy of the Vien- 
nese Court in the time of Maria Theresa) in which he gave voice to 
a similar opinion. “Hungarian mentality was not at all conducive to 
the development of capitalism. . . . The Hungarians of the eighteenth 
century would have had to be good organizers and good merchants 
to turn the economic development of our country in the same direc- 
tions as in the Western states. . . . They would have had to take care 
of the economic questions, and even the rich should not have been 
ashamed to deal with them, and to discard all the principles of living 
in a seigniorial manner. . . . All these bourgeois characteristics were 
quite far from the mental habit of Hungarians, nobility and peasantry 
alike. . . . Undoubtedly, the Hungarians may be listed among those 
peoples which have the least inclination to develop in a capitalist 
direction.” ? 

Other historians and social scientists also described the Hungarian 
national character in terms of this pattern.” Disregarding the evi- 
dence of earlier periods—in particular, the not at all anti-mercantile 
attitude of the sixteenth- and partly seventeenth-century nobility— 
they applied the term unwirtschaftlich not only to the Hungarian gen- 
try, but also to embrace the whole nation, the “Hungarian race,” 
throughout its entire history. The economist László Schafer, discuss- 
ing the role of the Greeks at the early stage of capitalism in Hungary, 
stated: “The Hungarians had neither inclination nor talent for trad- 
ing; in fact the animosity against this branch of economy can still 
be observed in the descendants of both the late lords and the late 
serfs.” > The renowned agrarian historian Imre Wellmann, studying 
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the eighteenth-century population of Gödöllő—a large estate in the 
middle of the country—found that “the Hungarian peasants adhered 
to the soil best. To work for others as a cotter, to be an artisan or a 
dealer did not suit him. The German peasants, on the other hand, . . . 
were much more inclined to follow trades, to become grocers, to run 
taverns, etc. The Slovaks stood somewhere between the two.” He 
stressed “the economic indifference of the Hungarian peasant,” and, 
referring to Szekfű and Eckhart, took the “indisposition of the Hun- 
garian race for profiteering” as a well-known fact: “they had always 
preferred land to speculation, and were too proud to kowtow to 
others.” * 


7. 


In interwar Europe the problem of national character stood in the 
limelight largely in those countries that had been affected by rup- 
tures, distortions, and backwardness in their modern history. Those 
nations that were steadily progressing along the lines of bourgeois 
development did not bother about defining themselves again and 
again, but often viewed themselves ironically, as can be seen in the 
case of the British and the French. The Germans, on the other hand, 
published a great number of writings on national character after their 
defeat in the First World War, to mention only those of Erich Kahler, 
Hermann Kaiserling, Leopold Ziegler, and Eduard Spranger. 

The impact of the relevant German literature could be felt in the 
writings of the Hungarian philosopher Lajos Prohászka whose book 
on the subject entitled Vándor és bujdosó (The wanderer and the 
refugee) attracted great attention in interwar Hungary. Although the 
author did not directly raise the problem of business mentality, his 
work is to be considered also in this context. He found the figure 
of the “refugee” dominant in the Hungarian national character, with 
such features as a tendency to self-imposed seclusion and hiding, the 
pursuit of preserving a modest but stable existence, and a restriction 
to mere self-defense. As opposed to this, the Germans were more of 
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a “wanderer,” restless and agile, always yearning for something and 
meditating on something. When these two attitudes met in history, 
the German spirit made the Hungarian one a bit more open and di- 
rected it more towards movement or action, but this trend had always 
been thwarted by the old instincts of the “refugee” making him dis- 
posed to seclude himself.” As can be seen, this characterization was 
not far from the image of unwirtschaftlichkeit, but by the time it was 
published, from 1932 to 1934 in a series of articles, then in 1936 in 
book form, conditions had changed so much owing to the advance 
of German fascism that Prohdszka’s book gave rise to quite different 
connotations. The concept of the “refugee” stirred sharp objections 
and the controversy stimulated further inquiry into the problem of 
Hungarian national character.* 

The increased interest in the subject resulted, of course, primarily 
from the recent political developments. It reflected the ever-growing 
feeling of impending danger owing to German expansion, but at 
the same time also the hopes of the Hungarian extreme right for a 
rearrangement of Hungarian life according to the Hitlerite pattern. 
Consequently, the works on “national characterology” that became 
especially fashionable in the late 1930s contrasted the sober equa- 
nimity, the “comfortable sluggishness,” the “inherited national in- 
ertia” ” of the Hungarian people with the extremism of the fascist 
German racial myth on the one hand, while on the other, they ex- 
posed anti-Semitic tendencies and strove to substantiate the greedy 
aspirations of a would-be bourgeoisie. They were agreed, however, 
to consider the aversion of the Hungarian character to commerce 
as tantamount to evidence, and differed, at most, in the matter of 
terminus a quo. “There is no doubt that the Hungarian mind, from 
its very beginnings, was disinclined to what we now call the bour- 
geois way of life. . . . The Hungarian ideal has remained, almost 
to this day, the politically interested, militant noble gentleman’, 
Hungarian philosopher of history, Tibor Joó, wrote in 1937.4" “We 
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were also traders in our own way. .. . Yet buying and selling had 
never been our province. We left that to the Greeks, Armenians, 
and-Jews”—the enthnographer Károly Viski expressed in 1939,“ 
in accordance with other noted authors in a volume of essays Mi 
a magyar? (What makes a Hungarian?), edited by Gyula Szekfi. 
“Commerce was carried on only by despised immigrants who stood 
outside feudal society: Armenians, Greeks, and Jews. Noblemen did 
not lower themselves to such occupations. Their legal successors, 
the Hungarian middle class, has inherited this attitude and has a cer- 
tain aversion to careers in business right to this day,” and “remnants 
of the scorn and hate which feudal society had felt for commerce . . . 
can be found in general public opinion even today” —was the judg- 
ment of another ethnographer, Janos Kósa, in the early 1940s. The 
psychologist Istvan Boda regarded it as a “typical characteristic of 
Hungarians” that “they attach value to neither successful getting 
on in life nor adaptation to that sort of economic activity which is 
largely appreciated by other nations.” * 

And what is particularly worthy of attention is that this self- 
identification, this auto-stereotyping, fell on good soil not only 
among the “historic middle class” and the rightist circles but also 
among progressive intellectuals and politicians. 

“The Hungarian people,” the humanist poet and scholar Mihaly 
Babits wrote in 1939, “at cornhusking time, like to tell the story of 
the prince who set out to try his luck. . . . Hungarians are both lazier 
and more clever; they sail the seven seas only in imagination.” “This 
personality type does not get ahead in the world, since he does not 
really want to.”“* And a fast quotation: “Whatever they say about 
the Hungarian trading this way or that way in the past, and that . . . 
Armenians, Jews, Germans crowded him out later on can only be 


in the Middle Ages . . . , later, mainly because of the enormous losses in human life during 
the Turkish occupation of Hungary in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were too much 
reduced in number to produce tradesmen, too, besides soldiers, husbandmen, public servants, 
and politicians. This is why the Hungarians practically did not deal with economic, industrial, 
commercial questions right up to the end of the last century”: Ahogyan egy magyar, p. 7. 

41. Karoly Viski, “A magyar jelleg a néprajz tükrében,” in Mi a magyar?, p. 374. 

42. János Kósa, “Magyar rendiség és osztalytarsadalom,” in Magyarsdgtudomany, (Buda- 
pest, 1942), p. 370. 

43. István Boda, A magyar személyiség nevelése, (Budapest, 1942), pp. 150-51. 

44. Babits, “A magyar jellemré),” p. 67. 
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patriotic exaggeration and cannot, in essence, be true.” The truth 
is that: “We do not like trading and have always despised bothering 
with money and goods, the coming and going, the bargaining and 
lies.” “And this is true not only of Hungarians of noble birth but 
also of peasant Hungarians. This is why it is so difficult to guide 
Hungarians to careers in business, no matter how much all the minis- 
ters implore them, or how much all the university professors prompt 
them to it. For, to be sure, a good number of these counsellors . . . 
would not like to become traders either. Neither would I, so why 
should I blame them?” “—professed the radical peasant democrat, 
Péter Veres, in the early 1940s. 


8. 


Even the new great turn of Hungarian history in 1945 did not put 
an end to such stereotypes and the social attitudes behind them. 

During the first two decades of postwar development, in a strongly 
centralized state economy, a commercial mentality and business 
sense were not, and could not be, management requirements; in- 
deed, a lack of them appeared more desirable. In the framework of 
the planned instruction system, the central economic leadership did 
not need merchants or businessmen in the nationalized firms but, 
apart from engineers and technicians, assiduous clerks were called 
for in the economy, men who were to follow the detailed central 


45. Péter Veres, Mit ér az ember, ha magyar?, (Budapest, 1941), pp. 31-32, 38-39, 123. 

46. There were but few authors in interwar Hungary who questioned these stereotypes and 
looked at national character as a historical concept. “The talkative Italians were silent in the 
age of the Borgias; the disciplined and puritan Englishmen were bullies in the Elizabethan 
times; the unbelieving French built the most beautiful cathedrals; the lazy Spaniards conquered 
a continent during Carlos V’s reign; and the prodigal Hungarian noblemen used to be cunning 
and devoted merchants” pointed out the liberal essayist László Cs. Szabó; “A magyar ember 
latin szemmel,” in Nyugat, (Budapest. 1928), p. 219. “The most exciting task of the scholars 
would be to reveal the regularities of a nation’s behavior in history.” As a matter of fact, 
these “mysterious” features “developed in a nation through centuries of coexistence, through 
common experience, circumstances, and surroundings” —the prominent populist writer and 
poet Gyula Illyés argued in the late 1930s: “Ki a magyar?” reprinted in /tt élned kell. vol. 2, 
(Budapest, 1976), p. 65. 
*This paper was prepared in the fall of 1988 and presented at the Dubrovnik conference in the 
early summer of 1989. The big changes that had taken place in Hungary since that time seem 
to have given a sort of answer to the question quoted above. May | repeat the hope that the 
answer will prove to be favorable for the Hungarian economy and mentality. 
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instructions with the maximum possible exactness. In short: public 
Servants were needed again. 

The change began only from 1968 on, when the “new economic 
mechanism” began to take into account the relevance of market 
regulators to a planned economy, and particularly in the most re- 
cent years, when “marketing,” “venture,” “entrepreneurial spirit,” 
and finally “market economy” practically became the key-words of 
Hungarian economic thinking. 

These circumstances once again make it timely for Hungarian 
historians, too, as in the 1830s and 1840s and in the 1920s and 
1930s, to turn to “national characterology” and to attempt to probe, 
with today’s means and methods, how business mentality squared 
or contrasted with national character in Hungary’s history. 

The working hypothesis arrived at in this paper can be outlined as 
follows: 

We reject the notion of a timeless national character, of a present 
donnée since time immemorial, and lasting for ever. 

Yet, we do not deny that the specific features of the economic and 
social development of various nations brought about certain specific 
characteristics in their national make-up, some of which do have a 
significant influence on economic behavior. And we recognize that 
some attitudes of economic relevance at times become so perma- 
nently fixed that they survive the socio-economic conditions that 
have given rise to them. They may survive from the feudal past even 
to the present and resuscitate in our days, too, under completely dif- 
ferent conditions, the question formulated with patriarchal naivety 
by the poet Lőrincz Orczy some two hundred years ago: 


Does shameless trade befit the Magyars? 
For it may indeed corrupt our morals. . . . 


The question of today will be answered by tomorrow. Let us hope 
that the answer will be to the benefit of both business mentality and 
Hungarian national character.” 


National Ideology 
and National Character 
in Interwar Romania 
KATHERINE VERDERY 


In Romania between the two world | wars, as elsewhere in Eastern 
Europe, the idea of a Romanian CHa Ee in Past ayed a cru- 
cial part in consolidating and institutionalizing a national ideology. 
It did so primarily as a focus of debate among Romanian politi- 
cal and intellectual elites (although the ideological efficacy of these 
notions also presupposed, of course, a link with the larger Romanian 
population—a subject that will not be covered here). The debate 
concerned not the “national character” per se but a broader notion, 
specificul national, which means literally the “nationally specific” 


“or the “national s pecificity,” less cumbersomely rendered here as the 


“national essence.” At issue was to establish a definition of the traits 
that supposedly made Romanians distinctive as a people or nation, 
the traits “specific” to them. Answers were couched sometimes in 
terms of an orientation to other,cultures—are Romanians an “ori- 
ental” or an “occidental” people, or something sui generis?—and 
sometimes in terms of particular characteristics, such as “resigna- 
tion” or “spirituality” or “adaptability. 

Two_ features of these debates are noteworthy. (irst) they had 
stakes that were often very material: what sort of aesthetic product 
(novels, paintings, poems)—and the therefore whose works—should be 
promoted, and what sort of options should Romania follow to de- 
velop its economy and _polity,(western-style market capitalism and 
democracy, or something else).' If it could be agreed that Roma- 


Acknowledgment. I wish to thank Andrew Abbott, Benedict Anderson, Richard Fox, and a 
large number of Romanian historians and sociologists for their helpful comments on versions 
of this essay. Keith Hitchins, Paul Michelson, and Anna Watkins gave generous bibliographic 
assistance. 

1. The same sorts of choices are being rehearsed once again in the wake of the 1989 “revo- 
lution,” and the same kinds of language about Romania's national essence can be expected to 
enter into these resumed arguments. 
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nians were by nature , then industrial development 
and “cosmopolitan” fiction would have no place, and if Romanians 
were found to be essentially a western nation whose placement 
within the orbit of Byzantium had always been infelicitous, then 


„industry and parliamentary democracy were just the thing to restore 


the people to its proper path. Talk of the national essence, then, 
was a major idiom through which questions of the utmost political 
urgency were pursued. 

Second, the debates were part of a process that was ideological, 
precisely because underneath their claims and arguments lay prem- 
ises that were rarely brought to light. A discussion as to whether 
Romanians are a people of x or y sort reinforces the idea that Roma- 
nians are “a people,’ ey in essence. It also presupposes that this 
people has a “personality” that can be discussed in the terms em- 
ployed for discussing the character of individuals (“passive,” “ration- 

1,” “accommodating,” “creative,” “lucid,” “exuberant,” “spirit- 
ual,” and so forth). In short, such a discussion repeatedly affirms the 
idea of the (fation)as a collective individual.’ The nation is thereby 
constructed in a way that permits—indeed, demands— individuals’ 
identification with it, and this is a crucia] ingredient in its capacity 
to secure the sentimental attachment of its members. Without such 
identification and attachment, there cannot arise that national sub- 
jectivity which is the hallmark of national ideologies. 

Ideas about Romanians’ national essence were not new to the 


” a 


the influence of Romanticism on Romanian culture, And World 
War II did not bring an end to the influence of these ideas, although 
they were suppressed for about a decade after it.’ The present essay 
treats only a small part of the process by which the notion of the 
national essence helped to consolidate a Romanian national ideol- 
ogy, but this pate Se ieii eS a particularly critical 
one, for participation in these debates was more e intense, sustained, 
and broadbased than it had been before. The reasons included the 
new configuration of Romania, greatly enlarged by the peace treaties _ 


following World War I; the new threat of Bolshevism immediately 


2. See Richard Handler, Nationalism and the Politics of Culture in Quebec (Madison, 
1988), pp. 39-47. 

3. See Katherine Verdery. National Ideology under Socialism: Identity and Cultural Poli- 
tics in Ceausescu's Romania (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1991), chs. 1, 3. 
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across Romania’s borders; and the new configuration of both the 

—>, national and the global economies, into which Romania might now 
fit on different terms from before. The significance of these three 
factors for debates on the national essence will be taken up in the 
following section. 

My objective is to indicate briefly the tenor of these debates, more 
fully described in the papers by Papahagi and Hitchins; to suggest 
how the intellectual presentation Ai Reasgntry in them sharpened 
a social division between these two social’ groups, as well as re- 
vealing a contest among competing. “defenders” of the Romanian 
Nation*; and to describe some very material effects of the debates, 
as they helped to institutionalize academic disciplines and thereby to 
create for the participants formidable redoubts in which a national 
discourse became so deeply embedded as to become ineradicable. In 
other words, I inquire into fOy)certain intellectual arguments served 


as part of the material through which thinkers and politicians affected 
the balance of social forces, transforming institutional structures and 
class relations as they struggled in discourse to advance and defend 
their ideas about their people.’ Such arguments about the Romanian 
Nation also served as a form of practical competition among those 
who considered themselves preeminent creators and defenders of the 
Nation, including not only different factions among the intellectu- 
als but also other_institutions that had been active in Romanians’ 
national liberation,’ such as the Orthodox church. 2 
Central to this interpretation is the view that Cultural lif®is_in- 
'  eluctably also political, in the sense that intellectual debates always 
` offer variant representations of the social world. As Pierre Bourdieu 


4. To avoid the cumbersome placement of quotation marks around the word “nation” 
at each use, but to keep its particular meaning consistently in the mind of American fcaders 
likely to forget it, I will write Nation with a capital N. The particular meaning l wish to signal 
thereby is that the Nation is not simply a “country,” as in the League of Nations and the usage 
of “nation” common to Americans; it refers to the ethnic idea of people, who may or may not 
in fact have a “country.” 

5. In the present essay I do not have the space to locate this problem, as should be dane, 
within the literature on the sociology of knowledge. Theorists such as Marx, Mannheim. 
Gramsci, Foucault, and Bourdieu have offered very different arguments about the situation 
of intellectuals in society and their role in producing ideology. This essay takes a mixed 
Foucault/Gramscian approach. concerning itself, as Gramsci would, with the construction of 
hegemonies that may differ between “civil society” and the state, but not assuming that the 
intellectuals engaged in this ae necessarily “organic” 10 the lower classes—rather. that they 
produce and serve pawer despite appearing to oppose it. as Foucault might suggest. 
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puts it, “Knowledge of the social world and, more precisely, the 
categories that make it possible, are the stakes, par excellence, of 
political struggle, the inextricably theoretical and practical struggle 
for the power to conserve or transform the social world by conserv- 
ing or transforming the categories through which it is perceived.” € 
, Thus, debates about something like a “national essence” are con- 
, tests through which intellectuals establish the social definition of 
į what is culturally Valuable—what is authentic, what scholarship is 
first-rate, what art is superlative, e, and so so forth—through judgments, 
evaluations, and discriminations that are produced politically. To 
say this is not to reduce the sensibilities and motives of a nation’s 
intellectuals, who see themselves as engaged in a quest for truth or 
the creation of beauty, to some base quest for power. I do not as- 
sume that underlying people’s attachment to values, their aesthetic 
preferences, their standards of scholarly work, and so on is a will 
to power. I do assume, however, that Gntellectaaly form a genuine 


attachment to certain values, preferences, and standards as against 
other ones, and that because values, preferences, and standards are 


certain circumstances one’s own will be forced into 
competition with other standards. 


~ This competition and its results ar (political: Although the par- 
ticipants might not experience their activ § one of “struggle” 


or “competition,” this does not lessen the fact that their activities 
bring alternative values into competitive relation. While the defense 
of one or another standard of taste or evaluation usually arises from 
sincere attachment to that standard, analysis should not stop with 
this: it must also recognize that knowledge and cultural values play 
a central part in maintaining and transforming social orders, and 
that defense of one or another value participates in this. As a result, 
culture and intellectual activity are inherently political—not under- 
lain by politics, but interwoven with it. They are_political-in-two 


different ways: in bringing together alternative values within a given 
intellectual domain, Ge in generauing knowlėdge that participates 
in reproducing the wider social order. 

~~ One of the principal idioms for-this-competition in interwar Roma- 
nia was the idiom of the fi Those who used it were 


6. Pierre Bourdieu, “The Social Space and the Genesis of Groups,” Theory and Society 
14 (1985), p. 729, 
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members of political, religious, and intellectual elites. Because social 


actors circulated in and out of formal political office, it is difficult 
to separate clearly such categories as “intellectuals” and “politi- 
cians.”7 I generally use the term ‘dhtellectuals” in reference not to 
persons with Specific occupational cational characteristics but 
to a structural situation: that segment of the societaf elite who did not 
directly exercise political or economic power—or, in Alexandrescu’s 
words, the fraction of the dominant, č class that" was out of office:* “But 


théir interlocutors were often persons in office, and in this sense the 
national discourse overflowed narrow occupational boundaries. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONTEXT OF THE [INTERWAR DEBATES 


This essay primarily concerns representations of Romanian iden- 
tity, leaving aside (for lack of space) both the policies whose shape 
such representation often aimed to influence and the socio-political 
environment within which the debates occurred. Nevertheless, the 
general reader requires a brief account of why representations of 
Romanianness—and the authority to speak that was implied in them 
—were so crucial an issue during th decades of the twen- 
tieth century, most especially the 1920s and 1930s) To begin with, 
Romania's international situation included the struggle of newly uni- 

e fied Germany to support its capitalist development, like France and 
Britain, through ‘colonial expansion; excluded from most overseas 
regions by the prior activities of fellow Europeans, much of the 
German expansion would occur within Europe. The Balkar Balkan region 
and resource-rich Romania were particularly important in ortant in this pan- 
European competition, which involved not only France, Germany, 
and Britain, but also the earlier Habsburg and Ottoman Empires. 
In the different orientations of Romanian intellectuals, many having 
been educated in France or Germany, one could see the competition’s 
intellectual facet. Romanian policy-makers saw another facet, as 


7. For example, “intellectual” Nicolae Iorga (a historian) was briefly president of the 
Council of Ministers, philosopher and literary critic Titu Maiorescu was Minister of Education, 
as was sociologist Petre Andrei, economist Virgil Madgearu was Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, and a number of well-known figures from cultural life were members of parliament. 

8. Sorin Alexandrescu, “ ‘Junimea’: Discours politique et discours culturel,” in J. P. 
Culianu, ed., Libra; Etudes roumaines offertes à Willem Noomen (Groningen, 1983). 
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each country attempted to influence the Romanian economy toward 
or away from preserving its agrarian export structure. Although 
in global comparison with England and France the Austro-German 
presence remained weak, in interwar Romania German interests tri- 
umphed, securing it within Germany’s economic orbit by the late 
1930s. These international events help to account for the salience of 
representations of the Wes? in Romanians’ national discourse and for 
their attention to western models of economic development. 
a Second, and related to this, postwar(Romanian leaders faced 
complex decisions concerning the economy: how best to increase 
domestic capital accumulation without adding to the already huge 
foreign debt from war reparatioris) Arguments raged as to whether 
industrialization was the answer, and how best to achieve it. Higher 
industrial capacity in territories newly acquired after the war made 
industrial development a real possibility for Romania, but its financ- 
ing and the problem of adequate markets for its products remained 
major obstacles. In the event, part of the solution was the dirigisme 
that arose elsewhere in the region (and that had marked earlier devel- 
opment there as well, particularly in Hungary). The state assumed 
large responsibility for economic growth, the state apparatus swelled 
correspondingly, and dispensations from the state budget became 
a prime source of revenue for many sectors of activity—not least 
among them the production of culture. This state support of cul- 
tural activity importantly influenced_the_national essence debates 
among intellectuals, who in their striving to define the Nation_were 
implicitly competing for funds to produce a suitable culture for it. 
Since the government tended 10 support science over the humanities. 
one should not be surprised that those humanists who promoted the 


protectionism,” 
o Third, the aftermath of World War 1 vastly complicated Romania’s 


internal situation, from the national point of view. Postwar ‘territorial 

Ny changes had nearly doubled its territory and population, fulfilling 
A. nationalist dreams but also bringing tremendous problems of reorga- 

_ nization and unification. Unification of the fiscal, jural, religious, 
XS and administrative apparatuses—already an overwhelming task— 
ss was impeded by the sizable national minorities of Germans and Hun- 
È garians who now resided within Romania; the Hungarians waited 
impatiently for restitution of the old territorial borders, which would 
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deliver them from Romanian rule. Expansion of the educational sys- 
tem_was one means by which Romania’s state-makers sought to 
increase the possibilities of assimilation, and this meant expand- 
ing the state bureaucracy as well as the intellectual stratum. Thus, 
Romanian representations of national and territorial unity took place 
against the constant threat of territorial dismemberment. The threat 
was realized in £940) when the Soviet Union annexed Bessarabia 
and Hitler gave northern Transylvania back to Hungary. 

The realities of Bolshevism in the Soviet Union complicated the 
situation further. Fear that it might spread across the border became 
a constant of Romanian political discourse, sharpening anti-Russian 
sentiment as well and impeding “orientalist” identifications. With 
the Revolution, Russia became more than ever the “barbarous East” 

many would now oppose with pro-western arguments] Moreover, 
the Communist International openly supported ments] M “struggles 

? for national liberation even where these jeopardized the integrity of 
‘already-constituted states. Romania was labeled an imperialist cre- 
ation and oppressor of its newly acquired minorities. This challenge 
to its sovereignty over the new territories- caused the overnment to 
aban the Communist party as a dead u 

wis a result, the political left lost its capacity to contribute to de- 


yê A at fining the Nation, and the ational discourseyvas effectively delivered 


into the hands of the right and center. This rightist advantage in de- 
fining the Nation, combined with the previous century's history in 
which national ideology had achieved so important a place in both 
politics and popular sentiment, contributed importantly to the rise 
of an indigenous fascism in Romania that had its echoes even in 
Ceausescu’s Communist regime. 

These conjoined problems—of economic development and neo- 
colonialism, institutional reform and integration, and the world so- 
Cialist movement as it affected Romania's internal politics—pro- 


vided an environment rich in possibilities for change i cial 
i 
situa various groups., They also provided a much enlarged 


stratum of intellectual aspirants to influence and social position. A 
major idiom for discussing the alternatives was talk about the Nation 
and its identity.” In the new conditions of Romanian society, this 


9. The words uscd in these discussians varied. The word for “people” (popar) means 
both the ethnic “people and peopie in the sense of “masses.” The former is usually the 
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discourse acquired both greater scope and greater urgency; an ex- 
ponential rise in the already large volume of writings on the Nation 
shows how widely the urgency was perceived. 


DEFINING THE NATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


A Romanian scholar has observed that “from the middle of the last 
century, that is, since the beginning of modern Romania, systemati- 
cally every two to four decades the drama of alternatives has been 
unleashed. The problem posed during it was, invariably, what path 
of development to follow. The dispute would flare up overnight and 
last a good while, then subside in favor of one of the camps. . . . But 
then some major socio-political event would unleash the confronta- 
tion again in a new phase of this un unbreakable cycle.” ° One partici- 
pant in that cycle remarked, “West or East? Europe or the Balkans, 
urban civilization or the rural spirit?—[since 1860] the questions are 
Still the same.” " The questions posed in this “drama of alternatives” 
were central to discussions that produced and perpetuated the Roma- 
nian national ideology. At the heart of the discussions were debates 
concerning the national essence of Romanians as a people. 

The debates on the national essence began in the mid 1800s and 
spread through virtually all political and intellectual discourse. From 
1900 on, there was scarcely a politician, regardless of party, and 
scarcely a thinker, whether in economics, psychology, sociology, 
ethnography, philosophy, literature, or art, who did not directly or in- 
directly have something to say about Romanians’ essential character. 
_ The a of differe of the debate lay infRomantic notions apout the 


f of different peoples (Volksgeist), cach people being thought 
to Have its own special and original “genius” and its mission in the 
world. These notions entered widely into Romanians” intellectual 


sense intended, but it is shadowed (usually helpfully) by the latter. The words for “nation” 
are usually either naziune, whose sense is clear, or neam, the most common (neamul romé- 
nesc). Neam comes from a Finno-Ugrian (and possibly Turkic) root nem- having the multiple 
meanings of kinship group, tribe, and people or nation. It has no good English translation. 
My discussion reduces these meanings to the word “nation.” 

10. Z. Ornea, Traditionalism si modernitate in deceniul al treilea (Bucharest, 1980), p. 100. 

11. Mihail Sebastian, cited in Irina Livezeanu, “Pages from a Troubled Book: An Episode 
in Romanian Literature,” Cross Currents 3 (1984), p. 313. 
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exchanges. They also entered into the lexicon of politics and politi- 
cal economy, through a major tenet of Herderian Romanticism: the 
idea that a clear understanding of the national essence is prerequisite 
to formulating a politics suited to the Nation, for if politics follows 
interests that have not taken account of the people’s essential charac- 
ter, the people will suffer, its natural mission will remain unfulfilled, 
and the policy will necessarily fail. Therefore, arguments about the 
national essence included policy questions about whether to preserve 
of to Change what were seen as Romania’s traditional social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural forms, and if they should change, in 
what ditection and to what extent. 
—Phese arguments Continued already venerable practices—differ- 
ent, of course, in form, context, and meaning—that went back to 
the (600s Despite the differences in context and meaning, however, 
one basic question was common to earlier and later efforts to define 
the Romanian Nation: is the Romanian character éécidentab or 6Fi- 
ental) and what is the basis for that affinity? Focusing on answers to 
this basic question will help to convey a sense of the debate, even 
if much important detail is thus left out. There were three principal 
Positions on the matter of claimed affinities, with countless minor 
variations in each of them. One, which I call the Begswesieits west- 
ernizing position, viewed Romanians as the heirs to and participants 
in a western tradition descended from Rome. This view emerged 
from a historiographical interpretation that found Romanian origins 
in the Roman legions that had entered the territory around A.D. 100, 
defeating the native Dacians. A seened gro dinm position affili- 
ated Romanians with the traditions of the East. This position Rad 
both a strictly religious variant—Romanians are oriental because of 
eir ties to the Byzantine empire and Eastern Orthodoxy—and a 
more generally historical one—Romanians are oriental from their 
eastern-derived Thracian forebears, more ancient than the Romans. 
The Bolshevik Revolution somewhat diminished the appeal of an 
éastern identification, polarizing the argument between westerniz- 


érs and ] fr aurochthonism. 
This view emphasized local values over ies with either East or 


@acians as Romanians “principat-an- 


cestor. Indigenists came in great variety; some of them leaned ever 
so slightly eastward or westward, while stil] emphasizing qualities 


West and regarded the native! 
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they thought peculiar to Romanians and wished to protect from the 
corrupting effects of imported civilizations, particularly the western 
one. This spectrum of views parallels similar options in many other 
countries of the world, among them the debates between Russian 
“Westernizers” and “Slavophiles.” 

The positions are best illustrated through the words of some of the 
participants themselves. First, a’pro-oriental voicer > N, Clatvie 
If the mission of the Romanian people is to create a culture after its 
image and likeness, this implies as well how its orientation should 
be resolved. Whoever recommends an orientation toward the West 
speaks nonsense. Orientation contains within itself the notion of Ori- 
ent and means directing ourselves toward the Orient, in accord with 
the Orient. Altars face toward the Orient; the icons of the hearth face 
us from the Orient; the peasant who kneels in his field faces toward the 
Orient. Everywhere it is said that light comes from the East. And for 
us, who find ourselves geographically in the Orient and who, through 
our Orthodox religion, hold to the truths of the eastern world, there 
can be no Other orientation than toward the Orient, that is, toward 
ourselves. . . . Westernization means the negation of our orientalness; 
Europeanizing nihilism means the negation of our creative potential.' 


K 


This same author often voiced the opinion that the contemplative 
style characteristic of ey made Romanians unsuited to in- 
dustrial work. 


Next, an iidigenist) fidigenist\who ee n played up the oriental connection: 


We think ourselves merely latins—lucid, rational, temperate, lovers 
of classical form—but willy-nilly we are more than that. A signifi- 
cant percent of Slavic and Thracian blood seethes in our veins. The 
Romanian spirit may be dominated by latinity, a peaceful and cultured 
force, but we have also a rich latent Thraco-Slavic foundation, exu- 
berant and vital, which, no matter how much we oppose it, sometimes 
detaches itself from the nether realms and rises up powerfully in our 
consciousness. Our latin symmetry and harmony are often battered by 
a storm that rages in the Romanian spirit at near-metaphysical depths; 
and this storm is thé revolt of our non-latin soul. . . Why should we 
violate our true nature, corset ourselves in a formula of latin clarity, 


12. Nichifor Crainic, “Sensul traditiei,” Gândirea 9 (1929), p. 3. 
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when so many other possibilities for development lie within us in that 
barbarian unconscious? B 


D. p dutu New Pipan” pure’ ” indigenistYirmly opposed to western influences 
and to eastern affiliations as well (not evident in this quotation): 


Our whole social life is shot through with illusions. We have adopted 
civil and political laws unsuited to our traditions; we have organized a 
public education useless to the large majority of the people; we have 
imitated the bourgeois technique of economic production in which 
neither the qualities of our people nor the wealth of our country can 
bear fruit; we have done everything in our power to falsify the tra- 
ditions and the aptitudes given us by nature. . . [thinking] ourselves 
obligated to be to Europe’s taste. . . . For better than a century, the 
Romanian people has not been faithful to itself. Let us have an end to 
experiments with laws for the [so-called] “Belgium of the Orient.” 4 


In contrast, here is a moderate weSternizéty 


§ Vote gain the twentieth century, history has set Romanians the following prob- 
lem: will Romania continue to be a semi-asiatic, oriental country or 
will it enter the ranks of European peoples and European culture. This 
problem has been answered by history. For various reasons, Romania 
could not exempt itself from the European influence [that] penetrated 
into our country. It penetrated through the very fact of its superiority.' 


While this writer seems resigned to accepting Western influence, 
another openly embraces it, envisioning the people’s deliverance in 
such an embrace: 


Under the banner of Orthodoxy and tradition some persons flour- 
ish the ideal—static and immobilized in hieratic byzantine-muscovite 
forms—of a primitive [Romanian] culture without development or 
prospects. Our cultural ideal [in contrast] is dynamic, eager for 
growth, renewal, and fructification. . . . We mean to propagate a 
sense of culture that is European. Our light comes from the West. We 
see our deliverance in the occidentalization of this country, many of 
whose vital organs are putrefying even before it has reached matu- 


13. Lucian Blaga, “Revolta fondului nostru nelatin,” Gdndirea 1 (1921). pp. 181-182. 

14, Constantin Rădulescu-Motru. Romdnismul: Catehismul unei noi spiritualitéti (Bucha- 
rest, 1936), pp. 31, 35, 118. 

15. Garabet Ibraileanu, Spiritu! critic in cultura românească (lagi, 1909), p. 261. 
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rity. Balkanism, our cherished and idealized orientalness. . . now 
shelters al) the brigands who have impeded political purification and 
opposed uplifting the people from the cultural cesspool in which it 
flounders. . . . [We seek] the affirmation of our genius and specific 
character in the forms of European culture, in the harmonious and 
shining framework of the culture of the West. . . . We have faith that 
soap, comfort and urbanism, the telegraph and civil law in no way 
threaten the purity of our race.'® 


Even this cursory exposure to some views on the national essence 
reveals the Giisiond among peasantism and urban cosmopolitanism, 

Lystasis and dynamism, agriculture and industrialization, all summa- 

Wwe c° rized in the Contrast between affiliation with Orient or Occident. The 

ae Preoccupation With this contrast betrays_an elite-transfixed. between 

v Amore powerful countries and larger-hegemonic discourses, That one 

mS A of them—the western one—has overtaken the other is visible in the 
“orientalist” representations given the East even by its partisans.” / 

A final example will highlight the western stereotypes in terms of 
which East and West are presented: t 


All of occidental civilization can be reduced to a single phrase: an 
aptitude for creation . . . The psychology of the Orient is exactly 
the opposite. It reduces ordinarily to passive resignation. The Occi- 
dental imposes himself on the environment, the Oriental submits to 
it. . . . Fatalism. . . seems to him the only solution. . . . If we ob- i 
serve closely our people’s habits, institutions, way of reacting and of 
living,,.we will easily conclude that its psychology enters into a con- 
duct equidistant between the activist voluntarism of the occident and 
the fatalistic passivity of the orient.'* 


Participants in the debate speak in terms of active and passive, 
will and fatalism, and so forth; nearly all see the West as rational, 
ordered, and productive and the East as irrational, stagnant, impul- 
sive, and disorderly; and they depict the East as, at best, a realm of 
spiritual values, in contrast to the material civilization of the West. 
Only the evaluation of these alternatives differs, the pro-orientalists 
decrying the materialism of the West and preferring eastern values 


16. Eugen Filotti, “Gândul nostru,” Cuvântul liber 1 (1924, ser. 2), pp. 2-4. 
17. See Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York, 1978). 


18. Mihai Ralea, Intre doud lumi (Bucharest, 1943), pp. 103, 104-05, 106-07; emphasis 
in original. 
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while the westernizers disdain orienta! passivity and irrationality in 
favor of a more dynamic and rational social order. The constellation 
of views that emerges in the arguments reveals the difficulties of de- 
fining a national voice in a period of western political, economic, 
and ideological hegemony. 


CONFLICT AND ALLIANCE WITHIN THE ELITE: THE ROLE OF THE 


PEASANTRY.IN IMAGES OF THE NATION 

Many social processes were potentially occurring within and by 
means of the debates on the national essence, I will concentrate here 
on two of these processes: the debates as an important locus for repre- 
senting changed clay and intraclass relations, and their place in the 
struggle among members of geligious and secular institutions, each 
claiming preeminence in defending the Nation. These two processes 
are especially visible in the way participants defined the Nation in 
relationshi the peasantry. A major concern of the period, the 
“peasant | problemy had several roots relating to changes in the coun- 
wy cl ass structure. Three of the most important were the r rising tide 
o populism throughout the whole region, the devastation wrought 
by a massive rebellion of Romanian peasants in 1907, and—with 
the enactment of universal male suffrage—the new imperative of in- 


corporating into party platforms and public appeals a pi try that 
had been largely ignored in most parts of the country. 


Ce 


Peasants and the Self-Constitution of an Intellectual Stratum 

In these circumstances, competing images of thé peasantry formed 
part of the conflicts among different sectors of the elite. The differ- 
ent images entered ton into the political and cultural programs 


of one or another faction| all of whom presented their ideas as a 
defense of the Nation and of the peasantry that constituted so large a 
majority of it. People accused one another of betraying the Nation, 
its national mission, and/or its peasant masses, invoking the three 
elements interchangeably.” The agenda of this discussion was set 


19, In Transylvania, where prior to 1918 the peasantry had formed the sole base of sup- 
port for aspiring Romanian delegates to the Hungarian parliament, the elite had accorded the 
peasantry some attention, but elsewhere in Romania this was not the case. 

20. E.g.. Ilarie Dobridor, “Tradarea intelectualilor,” Gand românesc 3 (1935); Virgil N. 
Madgearu, “Intelectualii si jaranismul,” {deea europeand 3 (1921). 
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by a group of indigenist> who in political economy advocated the 
idea of a “peasant state” free of industrial artifice, and in literature 
insisted that the national e sought in the purity of 


following: 


What state politics do we now propose? . . . A wholly revolutionary 
politics, . . . [which] recommends: decoupling us from world politics; 
closing us up in our own borders as completely as possible; taking into 
consideration what is realistic for Romania; provisionally reducing our 
standard of living to a realistic level; and laying the foundations for 
a Romanian State of peasant structure, the only form in which we 
can truly live according to the indications of our nature and the only 
one we can implant that will enable the powers of our race truly and 
completely to bear fruit! 


Not everyone regarded the peasants as the Nation’s very soul, but 
even so, concern to represent the peasantry and set up programs for 
it was widespread and formed part of the debates over the Nation’s 
identity and its future. For example, one quasi-westernizer, distin- 
guishing his views from some of the “peasantist” writers, observed: 


They criticize new forms, regret the old order, and admire the patri- 
archal peasants as a remnant of the times of [princes] Michael and 
Stephen. And they idealize this peasant precisely because he was so 
backward and removed from the civilized life of Europe. We see 
something else in the peasantry: a peasant who is a social being, who 
is poor, who needs reforms and_raising_up. Transforming him pre- 
supposes the complete occidentalization of the country, the complete 
destruction of old forms. Thus, in opposition to the conservatives and 
literary peasantists we must defend new forms and push for universal 
suffrage, . . . [so as to make our peasants] into €iizens Our ideal 
has not been the picturesque, illiterate peasant with long hair and a 
wide belt who sits in his poetic hut all day playing his pan-pipe. Our 
ideal has been the peasant dressed in European clothes. . . , with a 
brick house and barn, who can read. . . : the peasant who lives in a 


21, Nae lonescu, Roz vânturilor (Bucharest, 1937), pp. 286-87. 
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village with electricity and plows his field with improved machinery 
or works in factories nearby.” 


For “westernizers” just as for indigenists, as this quotation shows 
vividly, images of the peasantry and programs for its uplifting inter- 
sected with ideas about the Romanian national essence. 

These proposals concerning the peasantry entailed not just alterna- 
tive political programs, however: they also brought together different 
groups of intellectuals claiming the right to speak for a peasantry 
that was not encouraged to speak for itself. That is, representing 
the peasants served to separate them more firmly from their self- 
proclaimed spokesmen, by creating distance between the two groups 
and by arrogating from the peasantry the right to speak on its own 
behalf.” Two common tactics in the rhetoric of representation show 
this clearly. First First, peasants were denied equality with their spakes- 
men by being pre presented as belonging to a different time—a common 
device for creating the image of the “primitive” as a lesser being.” 
Here, for example, are two indigenist partisans of the peasantry who 
saw it as inhabiting a space untouched by time: 


The village has not let itself be tempted and drawn into the “history” 
made by others over our heads. It has preserved itself chastely, un- 
touched in the autonomy with which poverty and mythology have en- 
dowed it, and awaits the time when it will serve as the sure foundation 
of an authentically Romanian history.?> 


22 Gare re. “Ce este poporanismul?” Viaja românească 17 (1925), pp. 143- 
44. Behitit-su Sals as this was concern about the spread of socialism within impov- 
erished peasant ranks. The validity of this concem was revealed clearly by the reaction of 
peasants mobilized in the Romanian army on the eastern front, following the Russian revolu- 
tion: peasant demands for land were among the factors that led the king himself to visit the 
front and to promise a land reform, so as to enspirit the troops and keep them fighting. 

23. The effects of a discursive interest in the peasantry can be compared with the effects 
of similar discursive interest in women, in other times and places: it distanced and silenced 
them, and it rendered them an open field for intellectuals and the state to colonize. See, for 
example, Mary Poovey, “ ‘Scenes of an Indelicate Character’: The Medical ‘Treatment’ of 
Victorian Women,” Representations 14 (1986), and Joan Scott, “ ‘Ouvrière, Mot Impie, Sor- 
dide’: Women Workers in the Discourse of French Political Economy. 1840-1860,” in her 
Gender and the Politics of History (New York. 1988). 

24. See Johannes Fabian, Time and the Other: How Anthropology Makes Its Object (New 
York, 1983). 

25. Lucian Blaga) “Elogiu! satului românesc,” in Discursuri de receptie la Academia 
Romana ‘Bucharest 1980 [1937]), p- 258. 
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[The peasant remains] on the same patch of soil, generation after 
generation, confined in the immobility of the same destiny, while out- 
side his radius everything is in perpetual change. . . . Peasant life has 
no history. It absorbs itself in nature. But like the seeds that lie in 
nature’s breast, like the minerals hidden in the folds of the earth, the 
embers of possibility smoulder in this primitive life.” 


~q, In a celebrated quarrel between the writer of the first of these two 
Psat philosopher Lucian Blaga, and one of his critics, sociolo- 


K 


sasis Henri Stahl, the latter drew attention to the paternalism buried in 
ae auch rhetoric by complaining that Blaga had never set foot in a village 
to find out what real peasants actually thought about anything.” 

The second tactic by which images of the peasantry sharpened a 
class division was exaltation of Reason and Science by the intellec- 
tuals, in their programs for reform of the countryside and progress 
for the Nation. In exalting Reason and Science, reformers argued 
fervently for elimination of the breeding-grounds of ignorance and 
siperstition's0 widespread among the peasantry. The creators of sci- 
ence and knowledge, intellectuals were to become teachers—and 
thus saviors—of the Nation. Among the enthusiasts of such argu- 
ments were not only the westernizers but many indigenists. All of 
them used a language impressive above all for its paternalism and 
condescension, and thereby the chasm widened between the peas- 
ants and those who claimed to speak in their defense. Through these 
and many similar appeals, persons involved in defining the Roma- 
nian Nation and claiming its defense also confirmed the grounds of 
their own legitimation: acceptance of the central value of knowl- 
edge.” Behind the celebrations of peasant innocence and the many 


26. Nichifor Craime, Puncte cardinale in haos (Bucharest, 1936), p. 89. 

27. See below for details. 

28. See also Zygmunt Bauman, Legislators and Interpreters: On Modernity, Post- 
Modernity, and Intellectuals (Ithaca, 1987), p. 18. The Romanian sociologist Mihai Dinu 
Gheorghiu is currently developing an ingenious argument about other ways in which the intel- 
lectuals put the peasantry to use toward glorifying intellectual values. He sees the debates 
about populism and the national essence in literature as forming and seeking to monopolize an 
internal market for symbolic capital via protectionist measures, just as protectionist politicians 
were forming an internal market for financial capital and material goods. Different groups of 
writers sought to eliminate their opponents from the field by insisting that their own creations 
better represented the national or peasant essence, while others were betraying the Nation 
by importing foreign values. Gheorghiu applies this argument to both literati and other fields 
of intellectual endeavor, most notably sociology. See Mihai Dinu Gheorghiu, “La stratégie 
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proposals for reform of the countryside, then, lay a celebration of 
the peasantry’s elite patrons, set firmly apart on the far side of a 
class barrier. 


State-Making, Intellectuals, and the Church 

The competition among intellectual defenders of the Nation also 
entailed conflicting views about the proper relation of Nation_and 
state. Historically, intellectuals have sometimes served to strengthen 
the’staté by calling for it to intervene to solve social problems.” In 
other cases they have set themselves at a distance from it.” In the 
Romanian case, some participants in the national-essence debates 
worked to strengthen the state and its sphere of activity, and others 
Saw it as incapable of an adequate defense of the Nation. Some intel- 
lectuals placed themselves above state-makers, and thus in potential 
Opposition to them, by arguing that politicians should be mere ex- 
ecutors of the plans that intellectuals arrived at scientifically.” Still 
others encouraged open defection from state purposes. 

For example, one contributor to the leftist newspaper The Society 
of Tomorrow wrote an urgent appeal entitled “The Defense of the 
Nation” to argue for the vital matter of strengthening “the spiritual 
resistance of our people, which should be the daily preoccupation 
of our leaders.” Ordinarily, he said, the moral and social educa- 
tion basic to such strengthening is the obligation of the state. But 
the Romanian state seemed lately to have forgotten its responsibility 
to the Nation, having become a vehicle for exploiting the people 
Saver trata waty ethnic organtaation. Tis leaders seemed not to care 
whether the people were satished or not, whether the national trea- 
sure was being wasted or used to good effect. The Romanian state, 
he claimed, was acting as if its only concern were to build up its 


critique de la revue ‘Viața românească’ (1906-1916),” in Al. Zub, ed., Culture and Society 
(Bucharest, 1985), and his Scena literaturii (Bucharest, 1987). 

29. See Anson Rabinbach, “The European Science of Work: The Economy of the Body 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century,” in Work in France: Representations, Meaning, Orga- 
nization, and Practice, Steven Laurence Kaplan and Cynthia J, Koepp, eds., (Ithaca, 1986), 
and Joan Scott, “Ouvriére.” 

30. Laura Engelstein, “Morality and the Wooden Spoon: Russian Doctors View Syphilis, 
Social Class, and Sexual Behavior, 1890-1905,” Representations 14 (1986). 

31. Gheorghiu, Scena literaturii, p. 11. 
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; P power; it was not an ethical entity and did not work to 
4 raise up the Nation but, rather, to plunder it and to serve the inter- 
We ests of its enemies.” If, as this person argued, the state had abdicated 
| y its responsibility to the Nation, who then remained to defend the 
’ } people’s interests? Those who served its moral and social education, 
| of course, and had created a peasant people in need of supervision 
and reform. The view he advocated thereby gave a special place not 
to the state as the Nation’s principal defender but to intellectuals. 
| Others, however, and probably the majority, promoted a greater 
f role for the State) i often called upon the state to preserve 
the peasants’ blessédinndcence, for example; westernizers and other 
‘reformers rs urged itt itto raise up the masses with educational programs. 
“While these invocations Vatiéd int the extent Of state Supervision and 
control being sought, all of them strengthened the state by inviting it j 
; in and giving it work to do—work that would create the conditions I 
within which a national essence could flourish. Among the most \ 
elaborate and consequential of such invitations is the one that lay 
hidden in arguments about the place of the national essence in art, 
i particularly the arguments of the Ropuli ists around the publication 
i Viața românească (Romanian Life).* Arguing that the only accept- 
an able Romanian literature and culture ought to be based on ethnic 
4 themes, centered on the peasantry, these people were offering a pre- 
scription for “cultural protectionism.” * It presupposed an audience 
that was Romanian and protected a cultural production that was in- 
| digenous. Instead of furthering the circulation on Romania’s internal 
|i market of the foreign cultural products that already dominated it, 
insisted these cultural populists, instead of imitating western culture, j 
Romanians must create their own. 

Something like this course was argued by nearly all of the indi- 
genists in the debates about the national essence, as well as by some 
f quasi-westernizers. Everywhere one finds articles from this period 
| arguing that Romanians must have their own intellectual produc- 
tion, must educate the peasants with things that Romanians pro- j 
i duce rather than with the products of cultural imperialism. Some Í 
indigenist groups campaigned to have a tax placed on all foreign 


I 33. Ibid. 
z 34. See the paper by Papahagi in this volume. 
35. See Gheorghiu, "Stratégie critique.” 
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books.*° Pro-orientalist €fainid, too, complaining that pro-western 
“intellectualists” were advocating cultural consumption, observed: 


It is an attitude different from ours. Traditionalism demands a cul- 


ee j : 
ture creative of autochthonous values, our own cultural creation. This 


subordinate status it ought to have. . . . A people's purpose in this 
world is not to [consume] but to create, to create what others have not 
because no other people has that particular creation in its nature.” 


In other words, those who advocated this course were advocating 
a political program to protect the conditions of Qocalcultural pro- 
duction and the accumulation of( è cultural capital, as against 
the _westernizers_ who appeared willing to flood the—cutturalmar- 
ket et with “foreis a imports,” without regard for the native cultural 
base,” Just as the chief problem for political economy was, What 
conditions should govern Romania’s agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction?, the chief problem for many of these literati, philosophers, 
and other thinkers was, What conditions should govern the produc- 
tion of culture, and what role should the state have in creating those 
conditions? 

The circumstances in which such argument was occurring were. 
of course, the circumstances of a small and undercapitalized country 
trying to create the instruments for its advancement, while groups 
differently placed in society argued over how that might best be 
done. It was a society whose weak tax base virtually necessitated 
foreign borrowing to support the cost of a state bureaucracy, “over- 
sized” because state employment gave more certain livelihood than 
economic activity.” Even so, the bureaucracy could not absorb all 
the people its educational system produced, nor pay them adequately 
despite disbursing 56 percent of the total budget for the salaries of 
state employees.” The result was a struggle for the positions and 
the resources that existed, efforts by producers of culture to protect 


36. leana Vrancea, £. Lovinescu: Critic literar (Bucharest. 1965). p. 104. 

37. Crainic, “Sensul traditiei,” p. 2. 

38. This is the argument of Gheorghiu, “Stratégie critique.” 

39. Andrew C. Janos, “Madernization and Decay in Historical Perspective: The Case of 
Romania,” in Kenneth Jowitt, ed.. Social Change in Romania. 1860-1940 (Berkeley, 1978), 
pp. 107-08. 

40. Ibid. 
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themselves from the vagaries of market competition, and continued 
calls upon the state to do more for culture.” 

For humanist intellectuals, the struggle was all the more intense 
given that in the years after the war there was a general drift of 
state funds toward science and economics, which could contribute to 
rationalizing the economy that politicians had determined to indus- 
trialize. Saizu describes this context, in which resources for literati, 
philosophers, theologians, perhaps even ethnographers and histori- 
ans, began losing ground to those for economics, sociology, chem- 
istry, and other hard and applied sciences. Between 1922 and 1927 
the Romanian Society of Science reorganized all its hard-science 
sections; several proposals were floated for reorganizing the Roma- 
nian Academy to direct all scientific research at the national level. 
In 1934 it was proposed that the mission of the Academy until that 
time—encouraging cultural activity—be reduced to simply reward- 
ing works of high quality with prizes, and that the Academy’s more 
active guidance go to directing scientific work. The new empha- 
sis on in science led to the founding of research institutes 
separate from university teaching, intended (in one scholar’s words) 
to be “the most powerful fortifications for defending the nation and 
e EE tape 5 e 
for undreamed-of increases in the forces of endurance of our nation 


Also ing for a share in resources were spokesmen for 
the Orthodox church This included theologians such as Crainic 
and other clerics, spiritual descendants of the eighteenth-century 
“fathers” of Romanian national ideology. Interwar conditions also 
subjected the church, that self-proclaimed ancient bastion of Roma- 
nian identity, to greater strains on its well-being. Not only did it 
undergo internal upheaval from the union with differently organized 


41. See, e. g., Gr. Antipa, Paralizia generală progresivă a economiei nationale si reme- 
dierea ei (Bucharest, 1923), pp. 3-4; Irina Livezeanu, The Politics of Culture in Greater 
Romania: Nation-building and Student Nationalism, 1918-1927. (Ph.D. diss., Univ. of Michi- 
gan, 1986), p. 206; 1. Saizu, “Relația stiinf4-societate in gindirea românească interbelică,” 
Revista de istorie 34 (1981). 

42. Saizu, “Relatia.” 

43. Ibid. 

44. Gr. Antipa, Necesitatea institutelor de cercetări științifice pentru satisfacerea nevoilor 
actuale ale țării (Bucharest, 1940), p. 7. 
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Romanian Orthodox churches in the new provinces, but it and the 
conditions of its financing were placed more firmly under state con- 
trol. The landed properties and levels of funding set for Romania’s 
major creeds were relatively more advantageous for other faiths than 
for Orthodoxy.* This was true also for the salaries fixed for priests 
and the subventions allotted for specific purposes.“ Protestant de- 
nominations were making a concerted evangelizing effort in Romania 
during these same years. Arguments arose in Parliament between 
Orthodox bishops and the Minister of Religion, the former complain- 
ing about the level of church funds from the state—seen as evidence 
of insufficient love for the Nation, inattention to the people’s soul, 
and a threat to Romanian civilization—whereas the latter pointed to 
the state’s exhausted budget and the numerous claims on its finances, 
inadequate to the bishops’ requests.*” 

Under these circumstances, it is scarcely surprising that persons 
associated with the church sought to defend it by arguments 
inserted it into the heart of the Nation. As the paper by Hitchins 
in this volume shows, one_of the most influential views on the 
national essence emerged from the Y camp, led by 
philosopher-theologian N; Nichifor Cane, which held that Romanian- 
ness was quintessentially tied to the Orthodox faith. This argument 
infuriated a host of other writers—largely secular intellectuals who 
also fed from the same state trough and who made the rejoinder that 
because Orthodoxy was not restricted to Romanians, it could not 
define their national identity. Some even went so far as to claim that 


45. V. Nistor, “Les cultes minoritaires et l'église orthodoxe roumaine dans le nouveau 
budget de la Roumanie,” Revue de Transilvanie 2 (1935), pp. 11-12. According to church 
historian M. Pdcurariu, the 1927 Concordat among Romania's churches had the effect of 
strengthening Roman Catholicism relative to Orthodoxy, giving Catholic parishes larger prop- 
erties than they had had in Habsburg times; and it exchanged the expropriations of the agrarian 
reform (the Orthodox church by and large did not have properties sizable enough to be expro- 
priated) for rents that were worth more than the straight compensation paid other landlords. It 
is Pacurariu’s conclusion that the Liberal government brought the Romanian Orthodox church 
to a position of inferiority with respect to the other religions (Mircea Pacurariu, /storia Bisericii 
Ortodoxe Roméne, vol. 3 (Bucharest, 1981), pp. 401-05. 

46. Nistor, “Cultes” pp. 25-26; Editura Institutului Biblic si de Misiune Ortodoxa, Istoria 
Bisericii Romine: Manuel pentru Institutele Teologice, vol. 2 (Bucharest, 1957). p. 606. 

47. This discussion took place between Minister of Religion Lapedatu and the bishop of 
Rimnic and the archbishop of Moldavia; discussion reported in Monitorul Oficial, Sedinge, 
February 13, 1924, pp. 450-72. 
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the actions of the church had impoverished the people and impeded 
its mission.“ Directly attacking the claims of churchmen and others 
that religious institutions had preserved the existence of Romanians 
through centuries of deculturating foreign rule, such writers sought 
to wrest defense of the Nation from the grip of the church. For 
example: 


The Orthodox Church is and has been perpetuated as foreign. Faith 
manifests itself in acts; the Orthodox faith is not represented by a 
single Romanian Orthodox act in a single domain of religious applica- 
tion: miracles, proselytism, oratory, writing, propaganda, sacrifices. 
Not a single initiative begun under the sign of a religious sentiment 
{has been Romanian in its character).‘® btw a 


Such writers sought to negate a special role for the church in 
protecting the national essence by seeing the church as a “foreign 
import.” Other forms of disqualifying it included intellectuals” de- 
fense of Reason, which entailed accusing the church of fostering 
the people's ignorance by mystical and irrational practices. These 
critics implied that although clerics might have founded the national 
ideology, only their secular offspring—intellectuals, the builders of 
science and knowledge—could be entrusted with the Nation’s inter- 
ests in the modern world where Reason, not superstition, reigns. 
The Nation’s intellectual guardians sometimes even arrogated unto 
their own projects the language of the church: consider the title and 
agenda of philosopher Constantin Radulescu-Motru’s 1936 Romani- 
anism: Catechism of a New Spirituality, which aimed to develop a 
national ideology resting on Reason, as against the mysticism of 
religion. 

The language of the competition in which all were locked em- 
phasized different claims to represent the interests and the “proper” 
cultural values of the Romanian Nation. Indeed, this.is precisely what 
was at issue in arguing over Romanian identity:(whose definition 
would prove the most efficacious in claiming public attention and, 
perhaps, resources? Whose cultural program was “really” serving 
foreign interests rather than Romanian interests? Whose journals 


48. See, e.g., Onisifor Ghibu, "Rostul politic al vizitei patriarhului dela Ierusalim in 
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did or did not deserve state subsidies? In 1931, Rădulescu-Motru 
launched an attack on the mysticoid tendencies of the Orthodox- 
ists and demanded that their journals no longer receive government 
subventions.” Different views about the national essence tended to 
become identified with particular publications, which then promoted 
the names and work of their contributors; set up meetings and ac- 
‘tivities; solicited subscriptions, ads, and subsidies—sometimes ob- 
tained from the government or from banks. The pool of resources 
to support ail this intellectual activity was shallow and the aspirants 
many. Definitions of the Nation and its essence helped to shoulder 
others aside, to show them unworthy of representing the Nation. 
Accusations of “foreign borrowing” and “imitation” were crucial 
instruments in this contest, as not only indigenists but others as 
well found it necessary to battle their competitors with the idea that 
foreignness could not serve the national essence: 


The traditionalism of Mr. Crainic takes its nomad’s tent toward the 
Orient and byzantinism, invoking in support of autochthonous tra- 
ditionalism Keyserling, Unamuno, and Berdiaeff. Here we see the 
sophistry of this tradition of imported rhetoric. of imitation through 
the panslavic apocalypse. . . . [Crainic's] tradition has excommuni- 
cated us for our adherence to the Latin idea, only to protect us with 
Unamuno and Berdiaeff; it has strangled our Latin reality only to suf- 
focate us in orientalist weeds, and it has crucified us for negating the 
people, only to affirm the people for us in Byzantium.” 


The chief contenders for defense of the Nation, then, were the 


` church, the state, and various intelectual e State, and various intellectuals, each striving to redefine 


its relationship with the its relationship with the others through a through alliances and excommunica- 
tions that pivoted around the definition of the national essence and 
its proper defense. The p y was a major actor in those con- 
tests, sometimes providing thë vehicle for articulating alternatiye 
programs for the Nation. Sometimés, too, the challenge posed by the 


peasant masses United elites in the urgent political task of imposing 


discipline and order on the dangerous rabble, in the name of serving 
the Nation’s larger interests.” 
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In discussions among these contenders, persons acting from within 
state and church had an institutional position in which to base their 
defense. In the following section I will ask how the third group, 
the intelfe fectuals) achieved something comparable by means of the 
national discourse, enabling them to voice their ongoing concerns 
for the Nation whether or not individuals among them entered the 
halls of power. That is, | seek to show how the national ideas through 
which intellectuals expressed their values and pursued social contests 
came to take on a life of their own, entering thereby into the very 
constitution of political processes. I argue that the debates them- 
selves helped to produce the structures within which intellectuals 
might continue to defend the Nation against those who claimed to 
serve its interests through state politics, but arguably did not. That 
is, the debates actively created part of the material infrastructure that 
would sustain the defense of the Nation, at the same time that they 
further solidified the Romanian national ideology. 


te 


INTELLECTUALS AND THE DISCIPLINES 


When the Romanian state was formed, between 1859 and 1881, 
there grew up with it those institutional structures associated with the 
consolidation of any state of the “modern” type: educational institu- 
tions such as universities, with a growing number of departments and 
chairs; a national academy on the French model; a variety of cultural 
organizations and multitudinous publications, some of them with 
state” subventions; a State Archive; natio ms; and so on. 
Intellectuals unwittingly entrenched thei hin these ne newly 

given institutional settings through arguments about the Nation and 
its “essence.” In part by means of these arguments, academic disci- 
plines were consolidated and differentiated, university chairs and 
publication subventions and other resources competed for, and insti- 
tutional personalities strengthened and sharpened in ways that would 
not always suit the governing political party. The very material of the 
discourse on nationality therefore provided a means for disciplinary 
proliferation. I do not argue that the national discourse caused this 
proliferation, for disciplines were being established. in all western 
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countries during this period—and not always through nationalism.” 
I argue only that the fhedium within wh which this larger process was 
occurring in the Romanian an context was the language of nationalism 
(rather than a language invoking science or social progress, for ex- 
ample), and this fact had consequences for the relation of schalarly 


~The | process of disciplinary growth and differentiation in Roma- 
nia included claims and counterclaims that one or another discipline 
had superior capacity to treat aspects of the national identity. Typi- 
cal of such claims is the following rationale one writer offered to 
promote a discipline of ethnopsychology distinct from ethnology: 
“Ethnology has to do only with externalities: distributions, kinship, 
migrations, customs; it does not occupy itself with the residues all 
these changes leave in the spirit of the people, with the psycho- 
logical substrate” (important matters that a discipline of ethnopsy- 
chology would treat). In making claims of this sort, scholars were 
not consciously and intentionally manipulating the national idea in 
the interests of expanding their turf, cutting into the space hitherto 
monopolized by historiography and philology as the Nation’s prin- 
cipal guardians. If their turf did expand nonetheless, this was most 
probably unintended and shows the material consequences of the 
national ideology Romanian intellectuals were producing. Lacking 
the space to illustrate this process extensively, I will give; only a few 
examples from sociology in relation to other disciplines.“ 

The Nation and debates about it could figure in the definitional 
struggles within any given discipline. In interwar Romanian_soci- 
ology, one observer identifies three camps: the national-reformist, 
the national cultural, and the extreme right, fheir leaders arguing 
among themselves from différent cities on both scientific and politi- 
cal grounds. “Romanian sociology. . . was the terrain of an implicit 
and explicit ideological battle centering on the problem not so much 
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of the nation in general as of the Romanian nation confronted with 
internal social contradictions, tested by the plague of fascism, and 
threatened by external perils.” * 

D. Gusti, the exponent of the first camp and interwar Romania’s 
most famous sociologist, defined his agenda thus: 


[Sociology as] a positive science, that is, oriented to facts, cannot fail 
to consider the hierarchy of problems posed by reality itself. From 
the moment that the nation reveals itself to us as the most significant 
form of modern social life, the science of society—sociology—must 


constitute itself as the science of the nation. . . . The science of the 
nation will determine for it the ethics and politics through which the 
people will find its true road to self-realization. . . . This science will 


make it possible to establish, at last, the true national ideal, which 
will not mean an estrangement, a departure from the historical path 
of the people but a maximum development toward the fulfillment of 
all its natural capacities.” 


In the name of discovering the exact character of Romanian social 
reality so as to determine the people's true path and then to press 
for appropriate social reforms, he developed a complex theoreti- 
cal and methodological system and set the landscape crawling with 
sociological researchers. 

His definition of sociology did not go unchallenged, however. 
His former student P. Andrei, among others, argued that the sci- 
ence of sociology should be more than simply a descriptive and 
methodologically narrow sociography, built upon innumerable vil- 
lage monographs and aimed at social reform. Departing somewhat 
from Gusti’s insistence that the nation was the raison d'être of soci- 
ology, he instead saw it as only one of several objects, another of 
which should be the study of society’s spiritual life. This said, how- 
ever, he regarded the Nation as the most powerful form of spiritual 
human community and pressed for the development of the national 
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culture as a major goal of sociological work.” Thus, even for Andrei 
the discipline was to be defined in large part by its relation to the 
Nation, as object of both study and social action. 

The national essence and its proper treatment could become the 
basis for claims and struggles over turf not simply within the disci- 
pline itself but also across the border between sociology and other 
disciplines (across any such borders). Against Gusti's definition of 
sociology, consider a statement by a partisan of psychology: 


If our sociology is relatively far advanced because, thanks to [our 
best researchers] we know aspects of the formation and functioning of 
some of our classes—the nobility, the gentry, the peasantry, and the 
bourgeoisie—Romanian psychology contains not one single chapter, 
has gathered material for not one single problem, because no one has 
yet posed a problem for it. And yet no one would disagree that Roma- 
nian psychology is every bit as necessary as Romanian sociology. 


He then makes clear that the proper object for this sorry discipline is 
the study of ethnic psychology, for sociology really has little to do 
with the ethnic essence as such: rather, its proper object is the social 
structure of the national society. For him, a better claim to treating 
the national essence adequately is offered by psychology. 

Arguing from within sociology and in opposition to ethnography, 
another scholar noted that the rise of national consciousness brought ` 
an interest in folklore, which was expected to “enlighten our under- 
standing of the nature and destiny of the Romanian people” but 
has produced nothing of scientific importance.“ He explains this by 
the inadequacy of folklore as a discipline, both methodologically 
(it is too unsystematic) and scientifically (it lacks rigor). “Collec- 
tions made at random, by persons full of zeal but lacking scientific 
training, deepen the national sentiment more than the knowledge of 
ethnic reality and therefore have more an educational and political 
than a scientific value.” ® Earlier studies of the Romanian people will 
have to be taken up again, he said, with deepened and broadened 
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methods, work techniques, and conceptualization, for which soci- 
ology is vastly preferable to ethnography and folklore. Rather than 
being a science of things, as ethnography often is, sociology rests on 
assumptions that are functionalist, integralist, and vitalist, making 
it a better tool than other disciplines for researching the Romanian 
people: “Only in collaboration with sociology can ethnography and 
folklore satisfactorily fulfill their task.” 

An especially lively dispute concerned the border that separated 
sociology/ethnography and philosophy; its protagonists were soci- 
ologist Henri Stahl and philosopher Lucian Blaga. Blaga offered a 
philosophical theory of the national essence that purported to link 
it with village life and folklore. In response, Stahl published sev- 
eral papers in the late 1930s flatly rejecting Blaga’s proposals and 
contending that ethnographers and folklorists had offered far more 
plausible accounts of the elements of folk life that Blaga claimed to 
interpret. Stahl took particular offense at Blaga’s speculating upon 
the Romanian village without actually studying it by any other than 
armchair means, and at his arrogant assumption that because the 
“Romanian phenomenon” has nothing to do with real historical time 
or sociological space, philosophy is the only way to study it. Object- 
ing to the implicit sociology in Blaga’s philosophy of culture, Stahl 
comments sarcastically: 


Modern sociology affirms that any fact of social life takes a certain 
form on account of a series of factors [the natural environment, bio- 
logical, psychological, and so forth] that determine one another recip- 
rocally. . . . Mr. Blaga, on the other hand, finds that social phenomena 
have only a single law: style, which springs from a single series of 
factors: the unconscious. . . . But we find criticism of Mr. Blaga’s 
sociology not only justified but imperative, for in the present day we 
have embarked upon systematic research into the history and forms of 
Romanian popular culture. We have barely crossed the threshold of 
the most abject ignorance and behold! right in our path is an unfore- 
seen obstacle, put there by the enticing formulas of the philosophy 
of culture. . . [which wants to make] any further study of the Roma- 
nian phenomenon superfluous. Mr. Blaga has given us the key to the 
problem: the stylistic matrix explains to us the style of any Romanian 
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creation. . . . The thoughtless ease. . . [with which] he brushes aside 
scientific research and all other domains but the philosophy of culture 
irritates those of us who do scientific field research, and we will fight 
against it.4 


In more recent essays, even less polite in tone than those of the 
1930s, Stahl objects in so many words to Blaga’s claim to “monopo- 
lize knowledge of the Romanian cultural phenomenon.” & 

A final complaint, this one from ethnography rather than soci- 
ology, shows how the Nation, its defense, and a discipline might be 
linked with expansionary processes furthered by study of the national 
essence: 


It is amazing how all the disciplines that study the people—history, 
philology, geography, and the like—have created special institutes in 
all the universities; only ethnography has nothing but a university de- 
partment. . . [He lists some causes of this dismal state of affairs). Thus 
postwar arrivisme has led to the perversion of ethnicist sentiment and 
to ignoring the treasures that lie buried in village life. . . . [W]hen 
the spiritual equilibrium of intellectuals will be reestablished, when 
the state will consider it a capital obligation to promote ethnographic 
research, then. . . ethnography will be able to stand with greater suc- 
cess in the service of one of the loveliest missions of all: knowledge 
of the nation.® 


This complaint indicates a major consequence of the debates on the 
national essence: their role in producing an institutional environ- 
ment, a material infrastructure, that would help persons not directly 
in power to sustain their defense of the Nation. 

Part of the self-perceived task of the intellectuals who sought to 
define the Romanian Nation was to defend it against the abusive 
practices of politicians, whose policies often departed from what at 
least some formulations of the national essence said they ought to 
do. In particular, those thinkers who identified the Romanian essence 
as antithetical to western bourgeois ways regarded with horror or 
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distaste the industrial development promoted by most of the inter- 
war Romanian parties; they raised a loud defense of the Romanian 
people against this threat to the national mission. They were en- 
abled to raise this defense, however, because—like the politicians 
b _ who defended their own version of the Nation’s interests from the 
D ramparts of the state—they had secured in university departments 
and institutes a stable vantage point for their critique. The means 
for securing this vantage point were, in part, claims that one or | 
another discipline’s superior treatment of the Nation entitled it to ; 
more institutional resources. F 
The effect of all this carving up of disciplinary turf on the basis 

of the Nation was not only to bring into existence a more substan- 
tial material grounding for the Nation's defense, but also to embed 
the Nation ] permanently i in intellectual discourse, which came to be 
shot through with it in every sphere of inquiry and creation. “The 
Nation” and “the people” had become unquestioned bases for every 
statement made in the debate: nowhere was anyone asking the ques- 
tion, “Is there such a thing as ‘the Romanian people’?” Despite 
sometimes-fierce disagreement on the particulars, these notions had 
become the ground for interaction across the whole spectrum of 
political and cultural life. In this sense, the Nation can be said to have 
become a basic ideological premise of all argumentation in Roma- 
nia, the language of political argument both among intellectuals and 

\ between them and others actively engaged in politics. 


This essay has examined some debates about Romanian identity, 
illuminating the means whereby a national ideology was constructed 
that became and has remained hegemonic/ If we inspect the terms 
used in arguments about Romanians’ essen¢e, we see that “cultural” 
notions concerning identity were simultaneously political Assert- 
ing an eastern or western character for Romanians entailed politi- 
cal programs relating to capitalist industrialization; linking national 
character with peasants involved representations and projects for re- 
form that contributed to the peasants’ subjection by setting them 
squarely in another camp from those who spoke for them; and claim- 
ing greater capacity to research, represent, and defend the Nation, 
groups settled themselves more firmly within institutional structures) 
These cultural notions were also political in that debates on them ` 
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served to construct a national ideology, since shared premises about 
the Nation underlay the discord through which its definition was 
discussed, 

/ Although the national ideology so developed was hegemonic, its 
relationship to the processes of state-building was ambivalent.) This 
was partly the result of the vitality of the national discourse, a vitality 
rooted in its vigorous development prior to the formation of the 
Romanian state in the late 1800s. That is, the hegemonic ideology 
that developed through these processes did not uniformly support 
the policies pursued by state-makers, as they and others claiming to 
speak for the Nation only sometimes worked in concert with one 
another. During the debates, the Nation became an object of protec- 
tion, every participant arguing how it might best be defined so that 
its needs might best be served. Some claimed to serve these interests 
from positions of government. But through the idea that politicians 
might well implement paths of development fundamentally unsuited 
to the national character, the groundwork was laid for others to de- 
fend the Nation against a deculturated state leadership accused of 
having defected from it. 

Thus, the legitimacy of those holding power in Romania became 
subject to challenge in the name of defending the Nation. This pat- 
tern held good for most of the Communist period, despite massive 
changes in the class and political structure after 1945. Because the 
debates embedded the Nation deeply not just in intellectual and 
political discourse but also in institutions supporting intellectual and 
political life, continued action within these ideologically saturated 
institutions reproduced Romanian nationalism further, complicating 
the attempt of alternative ideologies (such as Marxism-Leninism) to 
secure an institutional foothold.” The vigorous legacy of the inter- 
war development of this national ideology will continue to be felt in 
the post-Ceaugescu era. 


67. This point is more fully elaborated in Verdery, National ideology, ch. 4 and conclusion, 


Orthodoxism: Polemics Over 
Ethnicity and Religion in 
Interwar Romania 
KEITH HITCHINS 


In the two decades between the world wars the majority of Roma- 
nian intellectuals were engaged in a grand debate about what it meant 
to be Romanian and how national character determined social and 
political development. The ideological commitments of the protago- 
nists ranged from the extreme left to the extreme right in politics, 
from rationalism to mysticism in philosophy, and from capitalism to, 
agrarianism in economics. The variety of ideas put forward was thus 
almost unlimited, but two loose groupings of intellectuals are none- 
theless discernible. One was composed of those who were certain 
that Romania was destined to follow the same path of development 
as Western Europe, while the other sought guidance in the autoch- 
thonous past. Contemporaries often referred to the former as the 
“Westerners” or “Europeans” and the latter as “traditionalists.” 

At the heart of the polemics over national character and develop- 
ment (the two were never separate) was Orthodoxism. The propo- 
nents of the doctrine argued that the teachings of Eastern Orthodoxy 
had permeated every facet of Romanian society and had shaped its 
form and determined its direction from the advent of Christianity 
down to the nineteenth century, when the “massive intrusion” of 
Western influences interrupted this “natural,” “organic” course of 
development, causing a deep crisis in the Romanian soul. The Ortho- 
doxists, as they were known, further insisted that only a return 
to traditional, Orthodox spiritual values could relieve the century- 
long malaise which had weighed down upon Romanian society and 
brought it to the brink of “chaos.” They turned to the village as the 
locus of true spirituality and to the tillers of the soil as the preservers 
of the ancestral ethnic traditions. Not surprisingly, they condemned. 
all the hallmarks of modern European society—its embrace of posi- 
tivism in philosophy, its reliance upon science and the scientific 
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method, its great urban centers, its heavy industry, its secular spirit, 
and its capitalist mentality—as destructive of the Romanians’ East- 
ern heritage. Orthodoxism was thus the heir to all those currents of 
thought extending back into the latter half of the nineteenth century 
which had opposed the relentless advance of Western political and 
economic forms and the assimilation of Western cultural values. 


The organized defense of “authentic” Romanian institutions went 
back to the 1860s, immediately after the political union of the prin- 
cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, when a group of young intel- 
lectuals, fresh from studies in France and Germany, turned a critical 
eye on their country’s social and cultural development. Through the 
Junimea (Youth) Society which they founded in Iasi in 1863, they 
promoted a new vision of the Romanian future. Drawing upon the 
historicist theories of German romantic philosophy and the evolu- 
tionist ideas of Herbert Spencer and others, their leading spokes- 
man, Titu Maiorescu (840-1917), literary critic and professor of 
philosophy, perceived in recent Romanian history a fateful devia- 
tion from the principles of “organic” development. He claimed that 
an uncritical imitation of Western European institutions had created 
a “paralyzing antinomy” between the form and the substance of 
existing Romanian institutions.’ He and his colleagues insisted that 
social institutions could never be the products of abstract thought 
and could assume their proper form only gradually, over time. For 
them, society, like nature, was never “created,” but was always in 
the process of becoming. Convinced that Romania was first and fore- 
most an agrarian country, they could not foresee any significant shift 
away from the primacy of agriculture or any modification in a social 
structure composed of landlords and peasants. For them, the city 
and its preoccupations were alien to the substance of Romanian cul- 
ture and sensibility, and thus they sought the essence of the national 
character in the countryside. 
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After the turn of the century those who decried the course of de- 
velopment modern Romania had taken intensified their search for 
“genuine” Romanian values in the village. They had no doubt that 
“salvation” from the “anomalies” of modern Romanian society 
could be had by a return to its “original” spiritual sources. Constan- 
tin Rădulescu-Motru (1868-1957), philosopher and psychologist at 
the University of Bucharest, belonged to the second Junimist genera- 
tion, but-he went further than his mentors in making the village the 
heart of the national tradition. From German philosophy and soci- 
ology and his own Junimist forebears he learned to appreciate the 
superiority of “culture” over “civilization.” He discovered the locus 
of “organic” forms of social life, of “natural” links among mem- 
bers of the community in the archaic Romanian village, whereas he 
perceived only impersonal, “mechanical” relationships among the 
inhabitants of the growing urban centers. He had no doubt, there- 
fore, that the future of the Romanian nation lay in the strengthen- 
ing of its rural way of life. By the same token he denied to the 
Romanians any aptitude for industry or large-scale commerce, find- 
ing them inherently incapable of the disciplined planning and work 
which lay behind the dynamic capitalist society of Western Europe.’ 
Contemporary with Radulescu-Motru’s brand of autochthonism was 
Samanatorism, for a time one of the most dynamic of the burgeoning 
agrarian currents in Romania. Like other traditionalists, the Samana- 
torists (Sowers) were convinced that their people had been diverted 
by liberal, Western-educated ideologues onto a false path of devel- 
opment wholly unsuited to their historical experience and character. 
They denounced capitalism and the social and political institutions it 
had spawned as “unnatural implantations” into a traditional society, 
but they shied away from specific economic and social reforms. In- 
stead, they proposed a kind of moral purging to be accomplished 
by the dissemination of a culture imbued with true national values 
as the surest way of solving social ills and of returning the country 
to its proper path of development. All these ideas found passion- 
ate expression in the voluminous writings of the historian Nicolae 
Iorga (1871-1940). He showed unrestrained sympathy for the peas- 
ants because he thought their rural world was the place where the 
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laws of evolutionary social change operated in their purest form. He 
admired the village as the preserver of a tradition nurtured through 
the centuries where change occurred with “full respect” for organic 
structures. All this he contrasted with the character of the mod- 
ern industrial city, where cold, “mechanical” relationships created 

“a sterile environment. For him, the city was the symbol of every- 
thing that had gone wrong in modern Romania, and he was at pains 
to show that something in the peasant’s nature made it impossible 
for him to adapt to the new political and economic structures that 
had been created in the nineteenth century. He characterized the 
peasant’s attitude toward the city as one of incomprehension, since 
he could not imagine why such large masses of people had-come 
together in such an ugly place, making themselves miserable in the 
pursuit of money.‘ 

The institutions of the West and those relatively few Roma- 
nians, mainly middle-class entrepreneurs and intellectuals, who had 
adopted its ways were not the only objects of concern to tradition- 
alists. As their thought assumed an increasingly aggressive charac- 
ter at the turn of the century many directed their hostility toward 
“foreigners” in their own midst. The term was often used in the 
nineteenth century to refer to Jews and made manifest the widely 
held view of them as outsiders who could never be assimilated into 
Romanian society. The origins of modern anti-Semitism in Romania 
may be traced back at least to the 1830s, when the steady immi- 
gration of Jews from Russia and Austria began. As their numbers 
and their prominence in economic life, particularly in the cities and 
towns, grew in the latter decades of the century, traditionalists be- 
came increasingly violent in their writings against what they referred 
to as the “dissolving agents” of native moral and social structures. 
The two most prominent theorists of anti-Semitism of the period 
were Alexandru C. Cuza (1857-1947), professor of political econ- 
omy at the University of Iasi, and Nicolae Paulescu (1869-1931), 
professor of physiology at the University of Bucharest. Unlike many 
earlier writers who had seen the Jewish “threat” as primarily one 
of economic competition, they developed racial theories by which 
they sought to justify the exclusion of Jews from participation in 
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Romanian political and civil society and, ultimately, to bring about 
their expulsion from the nation.’ Their ideas were to have a strong 
influence in the interwar period. 


ll 


In the years immediately after the First World War the insistence 
upon Romania’s unique agrarian character and the search for au- 
thentic Romanian values in the countryside were overlaid by more 
general, European currents of thought opposed to the rationalism 
and scientific positivism of the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The crisis of the European consciousness of the 1890s, which 
signalled a geological shift in patterns of thought and artistic ex- 
pression and came to be known as “modernism,” was shared by 
many Romanian intellectuals in the 1920s. If they were tradition- 
alists, they found their own rejection of the values that had held 
sway for much of the nineteenth century fully confirmed. The war 
was partly responsible, for its cruelty and destructiveness had dis- 
credited reason and undermined the prestige of Western civilization. 
These intellectuals rejected the rationalism represented by Kant and 
his successors, who struck these intellectuals as hopelessly out of 
touch with the real world. Instead, they turned for guidance to Nietz- 
sche, whose anti-rationalism fascinated them; to Dilthey and Ein- 
stein, whose relativism converted them from Darwin’s determinism; 
to Spengler, whose theories about the inevitable decline of civili- 
zations, especially of the West, provided them with new analytical 
tools; to Ludwig Klages, who exposed the opposition between the 
soul and the mind; to Heidegger and his praise of nothingness as 
the only reality; and to Freud, who revealed to them the vast cre- 
ative domain of the unconscious. Thus, everything appeared to these 
Romanian intellectuals to be in flux, to be temporary and unstable. 
Their anxiety at the transitoriness of things overwhelmed them at 
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times, and their search for new spiritual values became an obsession. 

Many intellectuals eagerly embraced all things Eastern. A veri- 
table wave of irrationalist and mystical ideas seemed to break across 
Romanian cultural life. These ideas came from Asia, especially 
India, but from Europe, too. Alongside Buddhism and Yoga, Chris- 
tian and mystical philosophy, as expounded by the Fathers of the 
Church, Kierkegaard, and Berdyaev, exercised a profound influ- 
ence on Romanian thought. For still other intellectuals, a fascination 
with the philosophy of the East reinforced their admiration for the 
Romanian village. They discovered striking analogies between the 
religious sensibilities and mental structures of these two seemingly 
diverse worlds. Their immersion in both cultures was like a return to 
the Rousseauistic vision of the healthy man of nature, uncorrupted 
by the vices of a cosmopolitan, rationalist civilization. At home they 
discovered in Eastern Orthodoxy the eternal source of this simple, 
unspoiled way of life, and through an original fusion of Eastern 
Christian spirituality and the Romanian rural world they laid the 
foundations of Orthodoxism. 


Il 


Orthodoxism may be seen as an extension of Romanian tradi- 
ttonalism into the interwar period. It thus stood for “authentic” 
Romanian values and an “organic” development of society rooted 
in the archaic, unspoiled village, and it rejected the civilization of 
the West as inimical to the native spirit. In the writings of some 
of its principal advocates Orthodoxism also bordered on the xeno- 
phobic and was openly anti-Semitic. It thus carried forward and, 
to some extent, fused the tenets of Junimism, Samanatorism, and 
the extreme nationalism espoused by Alexandru Cuza. But it also 
made an original contribution to Romanian traditionalism by placing 
Orthodox spirituality at the moral center of the new Romania. Two 
distinct phases in the evolution of Orthodoxism need to be distin- 
guished. The first, in the 1920s, was primarily spiritual and cultural 
as its leading theorists concerned themselves with the Romanian tra- 
dition and national character. The second phase coincided with the 
world economic depression and the inexorable swing to the right in 
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politics in the 1930s. Many Orthodoxists now became openly chau- 
vinistic and racist and were absorbed in politics, especially on the 
extreme right. 

The leading theorist of Orthodoxism was Nichifor Crainic (1889— 
1972). As a seminary student and then at the faculty of literature 
and philosophy at the University of Bucharest before the First World 
War he had sought to give Romanian intellectual life a religious 
direction based upon a revival of Orthodox spirituality, After theo- 
logical studies in Vienna, where he wrote a doctoral dissertation on 
the medieval German mystic, Meister Eckhart, he returned home 
convinced that the Orthodox faith was the only foundation upon 
which post-war Greater Romania could be built. He acknowledged 
his debt to numerous precursors, among whom he included lorga 
and Cuza, but he complained that they had failed to accord reli- 
gion the key place it deserved in their defense of specific Romanian 
values. He could cite only one person who had understood the “true 
heart” of Romanian autochthonism—Nicolae Paulescu—whom he 
praised for having demonstrated through the study of physiology 
‘how Christianity had imbued respect for tradition and love of nation 
with a consciousness of moral perfection.’ Like many of his genera- 
tion, Crainic felt a desperate need to provide the Romanian nation 
with a new ideal in order to fill what he perceived as a spiritual 
void in the postwar world. For him, that ideal could only be reli- 
gious, since, as a practicing Christian, he was certain that spiritual 
rather than economic or political forces shaped the development of a 
people. Sensing that Romanian society lacked an “inner harmony” 
and was in the throes of a “general disaggregation” caused by the 
“cruel” pursuit of material goods, he made a strengthened religious 
consciousness the “cardinal point” in a reorientation of Romanian 
society.’ 

Crainic elaborated the tenets of Orthodoxism in a series of articles 
which he published in the monthly Gindirea (Thought), one of the 
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most influential literary and cultural reviews of interwar Romania, 
which he edited from 1926 to 1944. Gindirea was the organ of a 
circle of poets, novelists, and philosophers who shared a keen inter- 
est in speculative thought and mystica] and religious experiences 
and sought inspiration for their own work in the autochthonous, ar- 
chaic customs and mentality of the Romanian village. The Gindirea 
circle thus offered Crainic a congenial atmosphere in which to pur- 
sue his religious preoccupations, but the circle encompassed many 
intellectuals who differed significantly from him in their approach 
to creativity and their appreciation of the role of religion in the life 
of the nation. The Orthodoxism which he preached was thus by no 
means synonymous with Gindirism. 

On the fundamental question of whether the Romanians belonged 
to the West or East, Crainic showed no hesitation, in the 1920s, in 
placing them in the East. He insisted that the sources of Romanian 
Spirituality and, hence, the elements which defined the Romanian 
character, had originated in Byzantium. Thus, for him, the East 
meant Orthodoxy, which, he argued, had achieved its apogee in the 
Byzantine middle ages, an era he defined as the “brilliant synthesis” 
of antiquity and the Christian golden age preceding the Renaissance.’ 

Crainic’s warm embrace of the East was balanced by a total re- 
jection of the West as a formative element of Romanian spirituality. 
He found every aspect of modern Western society and thought in- 
compatible with the national character. Proclaiming the differences 
between the Orthodox East and the Roman Catholic and Protes- 
tant West “insurmountable” and “eternal,” like traditionalists before 
him, he blamed the liberals of 1848 and their Westernizing succes- 
sors for having forced Western ideas and institutions upon a society 
structurally incapable of assimilating them. In so doing, his argument 
tan, they had drastically changed the “natural course” of Romanian 
development by replacing with superficial imports those institutions 
which had grown out of the accumulated experience of the nation.” 
The results, he lamented, were everywhere to be seen in the “chaos” 
of contemporary Romanian society. 
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Crainic found a theoretical justification for his hostility to the West 
in the antinomy “civilization” and “culture.” Borrowing freely from 
Spengler, he accepted the thesis that the West (civilization), because 
of its embrace of scientism and materialism, had entered the period 
of old age and decline. He identified the distinctive sign of its crisis 
as the “world city,” Berlin or New York, “centers of death,” an 
environment of “unrelieved materialism” and “colorless internation- 
alism” which deprived man of his creative sense, leaving him sterile, 
“without metaphysics.” '' Crainic accused the Romanian liberals of 
1848 of having, in effect, introduced the spirit of the city into the 
world of the patriarchal Romanian village: they had imposed a pol- 
ished civilization dominated by scientific positivism upon a culture 
of “primitive youth,” delicate and almost childlike in its feelings, 
whose means of expression was religion. Thus, he saw the West- 
ernization of Romania coinciding with the onset of the decline of 
the West, of a civilization in crisis, and attributed to this process the 
essential cause of the crisis in Romanian society. The only way out 
for the Romanians, he warned, was a return to the “native genius” 
and the “autochthonous spirit,” in other words, a revitalization of 
Spiritual life based upon the Eastern tradition. 

The native genius, for Crainic, was synonymous with Orthodoxy. 
But he understood the latter term in a particular way. It did not refer 
to the official Romanian Church, with which he was permanently at 
odds, but rather signified a fusion of the ethnic tradition and Eastern 
Christian spirituality. According to Crainic’s often fanciful inter- 
pretation of Romanian history, the two elements evolved together, 
enriching one another. He went so far as to claim that the Romanians 
had been born Orthodox Christian, since they had never undergone 
a formal, mass conversion as had the Slavs, Magyars, and Germans. 
Rather, he insisted, a fusion had occurred between Orthodoxy and 
the Romanian soul, and thus the Romanians had made their appear- 
ance in history purely and simply as an Orthodox people. Among 
the proofs he advanced was the inability of both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants to gain converts among the Romanians, a failure he 
attributed to the fact that Orthodoxy had not been imposed upon the 
Romanians, but was, rather, an inherent expression of their religious 
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consciousness." He had praise for the Sămănătorists for having em- 
phasized the vitality of the nation and the “spirit of the earth,” but 
he pointed out that they had erred egregiously in treating the peasant 
as merely a creature of instinct. By placing man in the center of 
the rural world, they had presented him as simply an “eruption of 
natural, elemental forces” and had completely ignored his religious 
consciousness. They had thus had a splendid vision of the Romanian 
earth, but had left out the sky of Romanian spirituality.” 

Crainic was at pains throughout the 1920s to prove the insepara- 
bility of ethnicity and Orthodoxy. He defined ethnicity not in terms 
of geography or anthropological data but by expanding upon the 
myth of blood, speech, and earth, which constituted the tradition 
he had sworn to defend. Blood represented the ageless youth of the 
Romanian folk ballad; speech was the means of transmitting ideas, 
as blood transmitted life; and earth was the support for the per- 
petual flux of things, the base over which the “sea of blood and 
speech” (the Romanian people) moved back and forth. Then, there 
was Orthodoxy, which Crainic defined as the eternal tradition of the 
spirit which pervaded earthly experience and gave it meaning.” He 
used the Romanian Christmas carol (the colindă) to show how the 
two traditions had fused, for in it he discovered a specifically Roma- 
nian representation of Jesus, a Jesus not engaged in subtle doctrinal 
debate with the Pharisees, but moving among the common people, 
simple and good, like nature." 

The ideal Romanian, the bearer of the nation’s distinctive char- 
acter, who emerged from Crainic’s elaboration of Orthodoxism be- 
longed to the village, not to the city. He was a peasant who worked 
the land and stood in an intimate, “organic” relationship with the 
land, and who interacted naturally and spontaneously with his fellow 
man. Above all, he was Orthodox, a quality, Crainic insisted, which 
was ingrained in the peasant’s very nature. Here, in this noble rus- 
tic, contemplative and lacking the work ethic of capitalism, Crainic 
found the antithesis to the “bourgeois spirit” of the West, with its 
unrelenting rational and fanatical pursuit of worldly goods. 
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Of Crainic’s colleagues on Gindirea, none wrote with more 
authority on the theological aspects of Orthodoxism than Dumi- 
tru Stăniloae (b. 1903), a professor at the Orthodox Theologica} 
Academy in Sibiu in the 1930s. Like Crainic, he proclaimed the 
complete fusion of the ethnic and Eastern Orthodoxy in the Roma- 
nian soul. The Romanians, he thought, were, of all the Orthodox 
peoples, the one most deeply imbued with the Orthodox spirit: not 
only had they been born Christian, but they had for centuries lived in 
isolation from other spiritual currents, which could have disturbed 
their Orthodox religious structure.’* For him, Orthodoxy and the 
Romanian spirit were inseparable, since the former had incorporated 
the transcendent values of Orthodoxy into the most intimate aspects 
of everyday life. As examples, he cited the use of ordinary bread 
made by the people for the communion, the use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy, and the marriage of priests, which allowed them to 
sink deep roots in the community.” In order to explain how Roma- 
nian Orthodoxy differed from that of the Slavs, Staniloae recognized 
“Latinity” as a significant component of Romanian ethnicity, but 
he insisted that Orthodoxy was the only element that sustained the 
Romanians’ ethnic uniqueness." 

Stăniloae, like other Orthodoxists, regarded the West as funda- 
mentally different from the East. Citing Berdyaev, he insisted that 
the dominant force in Western spiritual life since the Renaissance 
had been the relentless secularization of man, which had resulted in 
the emergence of a utilitarian and hedonistic civilization. The West, 
he was convinced, had exhausted its moral strength and was sliding 
inexorably into the abyss. He warned his fellow Romanians against 
following the same dangerous path, along which the West had tried 
to lead them since the middle of the nineteenth century. He urged 
them, instead, to perfect their “original powers” as indicated by the 
“Orthodoxy of our soul.” ” 

For Staniloae, spiritual elements ultimately determined the char- 
acter of a people. Like Crainic, he sought the constituent elements 
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of Romanian spirituality in the village, in the religious beliefs, the 
moral conceptions, and the cultural products of its inhabitants. All 
these facets of the Romanians’ original creativity, he argued, were 
permeated by Orthodoxy. Among the qualities which defined the 
Romanian soul he emphasized the sense of a mystical union be- 
tween man and nature. He was struck particularly by the empathy the 
Romanian felt with organic nature—animals and plants—all those 
things created by God, as manifested in the anonymous masterpiece 
of folk poetry, Miorita.* By contrast, Stăniloae insisted, Western 
Europeans treated nature only as material to be exploited because 
both Roman Catholicism and Protestantism taught that man was 
everything and other living things were nothing. But the Romanian, 
in Staniloae’s view, thought of nature as a distinct being and treated 
it gently and with respect, thus displaying the sentiment of “cos- 
mic brotherhood” with which Orthodoxy had endowed him.?! For 
Stăniloae, then, the peasant, living in harmony with his environment 
and touched by the eternal spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy, embodied 
all those moral and spiritual qualities that signified Romanian. There 
was no room here for the city. The true Romanian, he declared, felt 
no intimacy with the things created by man and, hence, he could not 
accommodate himself to the factory and the machine. 


IV 


Outside Crainic’s immediate circle Orthodoxism received a polite, 
even sympathetic hearing from those intellectuals who shared his 
hostility to positivism, science, capitalism, and cities. But they were 
not uncritical and, as time passed, they found Crainic’s dogmatism 
a hindrance to their own understanding of the crucial moral and 
spiritual issues of the day. As gifted writers and thinkers, they were 
determined to pursue their own creative vocations free of ideologi- 
cal constraints. Crainic’s closest ally was undoubtedly Nae Ionescu 
(1888-1940),” a professor of philosophy at the University of Bucha- 
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rest and the chief theorist of trdirism, the Romanian variant of exis- 
tentialism. He was one of the leaders of the anti-rationalist current 
in Romanian thought in the interwar period and exerted a decisive 
influence on the generation of intellectuals who began their careers 
in the later 1920s. He proclaimed the bankruptcy of positivism and 
insisted that the world was guided by forces intractable to man’s cog- 
nitive faculties, that nature concealed within itself “latent virtues” 
whose operations were unpredictable, and that all life was a sponta- 
neous gushing forth of the human spirit which reason was powerless 
to contain. For him, true reality lay in action, and his belief in the 
primacy of exuberant life over the intellect led him to religious faith. 
Only the existence of God and His intervention in phenomena, he 
taught, relieved the world of its character as an “absurd anarchy.” ? 
It was religion, or a “mystical attitude,” then, that allowed man a 
“realist” comprehension of the world.” 

Ionescu found a refuge from the absurdities of the modern world 
in the Romanian village, for it was here that the soul prevailed over 
the mind and the Romanian peasant stood in direct communion with 
the nature of things. Orthodoxy, he thought, had been primarily re- 
sponsible for shaping the attitude of the Romanian peasant toward 
life and thus for creating a specifically Romanian view of the world. 
He traced the intimate relationship between Orthodoxy and the rural 
world back to the coming of Christianity to ancient Dacia in the first 
century, and he judged the influence of Eastern Christianity to have 
been so overwhelming that it became a part of the Romanians’ very 
being, or, as he put it, “We are Orthodox because we are Romanian, 
and we are Romanian because we are Orthodox.” * He thought that 
one could become a Catholic or a Protestant, but he had no doubt 
that if one were Romanian he had been born Orthodox. He called 
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Orthodoxy a natural mode of being in the world, which one could 
not acquire.” 

This blending of ethnicity and Eastern spirituality led Ionescu to 
conclude that fundamental, unbridgeable structural differences sepa- 
rated the Romanians from Western society. He found in Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Europe the antithesis of Romanian peasant 
society. The West was individualist in social relations, rationalist 
in intellectual preoccupations, and bourgeois-capitalist in economic 
structures.” He stridently denounced the institutions of bourgeois 
Europe as artificial creations based upon purely “juridical” relation- 
ships between groups and individuals. The institutions of the Roma- 
nian village, on the other hand, he pronounced “organic” structures, 
which had preserved the Romanian’s easy integration into nature and 
his community and had enhanced his receptivity to the mystery of 
existence. Such qualities, Ionescu insisted, explained why Romania 
could never become industria!: the Romanian lacked the spirit of 
calculation and the discipline of work which were the foundations of 
modern bourgeois-capitalist society. 

For Ionescu, then, the true Romanian belonged to the village, 
which was the center of Orthodox spirituality, and shunned the city 
with all its corruption of natural, spontaneous existence. He dis- 
cerned a perfect fusion between the peasant and Orthodoxy,”* and 
he made Orthodox spirituality the foundation of the “harmonious 
[Romanian] community of thought and deed.” * 

In the later 1920s a number of intellectuals, who styled themselves 
“the young generation” and were deeply influenced by Nae Ionescu, 
sought to escape the “frightening emptiness” of positivism and mod- 
ern technology and to achieve a new “spiritual equilibrium.” Nichi- 
for Crainic discerned in their restlessness a confirmation of a “new 
orientation” in Romanian intellectual life and a “retum to religion,” 
and he opened the pages of Gindirea to them.” But this generation 
had its own agenda. Intent upon discovering the true coordinates of 
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Romanian spirituality and eager to set Romanian culture on a new 
course, they did not join the Gindirea circle, but, instead, formed 
a loose association called Criterion. Its members included Mircea 
Eliade (1907-1986), who was to become a renowned historian of 


religion; Emil Cioran (b. 1911), later the philosopher of man’s tragic ` 


destiny; and Mircea Vulcănescu (1904—1952), philosopher and soci- 
ologist.”' 

The Criterionists enthusiastically embraced lonescu’s exhortations 
to experience life rather than reduce it to abstract formulas. Mircea 
Eliade, Emil Cioran, and others harbored no doubts that they were 
thus the missionaries of a new spirituality and the founders of 
new laws and customs. They read Swedenborg, Kierkegaard, She- 
stov, Heidegger, Unamuno, and Berdyaev; they were interested in 
orphism, theosophy, Eastern mysticism, and archaic religions; they 
spoke about the providential mission of their generation; and they 
decried the mediocrity of bourgeois existence and denounced materi- 
alism in all its forms. Their mission, as Mircea Vulcănescu defined 
it, was to “assure the unity of the Romanian soul,” that is, to bring 
about the spiritual reconstruction of Romania, just as the preceding 
generation had accomplished the task of political unity.” 

Like Crainic and lonescu, the Criterionists were drawn to the 
village as the locus of Romanian spirituality, and they spoke ap- 
provingly of the role Orthodoxy had had in shaping the national 
experience. But they were not Orthodoxists. In their revulsion at 
the positivism and materialism bequeathed by the nineteenth century 
they turned to mysticism, but not to Orthodox doctrine. It seemed 
to them axiomatic that mystical exaltation rather than faith was the 
foundation of human sensibility. Mircea Eliade’s experience was 
characteristic. In a small book of essays about the spiritual quest 
of his generation published in 1927 and entitled, Itinerariu spiritual 
(Spiritual Itinerary), he thought at first that Orthodoxy could pro- 
vide the young generation with an all-encompassing conception of 
existence and could become “a new phenomenon in the history of 
modern Romanian culture.” * But he admitted that his understanding 
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of Orthodoxy was superficial, and later, as his intellectual horizons 
and experience of life broadened, particularly during a stay in India 
where he became fascinated by Hinduism, Orthodoxy henceforth 
occupied only a modest place in his sweeping comparative studies 
of religion. Emil Cioran strayed even farther afield. He became pre- 
occupied with the tragedy of individual existence and put his hope 
in Protestant mysticism of the Kierkegaard variety. When he wrote 
about the spiritual crisis of interwar Romania he indeed paid homage 
to Orthodoxy for having shielded the Romanian character through the 
centuries from assimilation by more dynamic societies, but he saw 
ultimate salvation only in Romania’s integration into urban, cosmo- 
politan Europe.* Mircea Vulcănescu also recognized the formative 
influence of Orthodoxy on Romanian spiritual life, but, unlike Eliade 
and Cioran, he sought the salvation of his and future generations 
in the village. It was only here, he thought, that an organic style 
of Romanian life had survived and that the Romanian soul would 
have to meet the challenge to it posed by the “massive invasion” of 
the West.” 

Lucian Blaga (1895-1961), widely regarded as the outstand- 
ing Romanian poet and the most original Romanian philosopher of 
the twentieth century, approached the problem of national charac- 
ter from the same general cultural perspective as his colleagues at 
Gindirea and the Criterionists. He had no doubt that Europe was in 
the throes of a crisis of reason, and he praised the irrational, the 
illogical, and the unconscious as avenues for exploring the hidden 
essences of existence.” He also sensed a pervasive spiritual anxiety. 
Repelled by the sprawling, cosmopolitan city, which, for him, sym- 
bolized modern mechanized society, he looked to the rural world as 
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a final refuge for the oppressed human spirit. He discovered in the 
Romanian village the attributes of an eminently humane existence, 
and he devoted much of his finest work in philosophy and poetry to 
an inquiry into the essence of its character. 

Blaga warmly acknowledged the contributions which Orthodoxy 
had made to the formation of Romanian cultural and spiritual life 
and accorded it an “organic” place in the ethnic psyche. But he had 
no interest in Orthodox religious doctrine. He used the term Ortho- 
doxy in an ethnic-geographical sense to delimit Southeastern Europe 
from Roman Catholic and Protestant Europe. For him, these three 
areas were distinguished from one another less by dogma than by the 
“infiltrations” into universal Christian doctrine of local customs and 
beliefs as it spread to various countries. These infiltrations endowed 
Roman Catholicism with the categories of “authority” (a “will to 
power,” “a subtle juridical spirit”), Protestantism with those of “lib- 
erty” (“independence of judgment,” “duty”), and Orthodoxy with 
those of the “organic” (“life,” “the earth,” “nature”).* 

Despite the importance which Blaga accorded Orthodoxy in nur- 
turing the Romanian character through the ages, he rejected the 
notion that it was primarily responsible for the originality of the 
Romanian spirit. In any case, Orthodoxy, for him, was not a religious 
but a cultural phenomenon. He drew the ire of the Orthodoxists Crai- 
nic and Staniloae by insisting that Orthodox dogma had little to do 
with molding the Romanian soul, an accomplishment he attributed, 
instead, to the “derogations” of Orthodox dogma by the “spirit of 
heresy” inherent in the semi-pagan folklore of the Romanian vil- 
lage and preserved in such folk creations as the Romanian Christmas 
carol.” He confessed that he had been attracted to Orthodoxy not 
by its teachings but by the enormous wealth of ancient mythological 
and pagan elements which had survived in it,*° and had made it more 
tolerant of speculative thought than either Roman Catholicism or 
Protestantism. But he denied to Orthodox doctrine a significant role 
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in forming national identity. Rather, he thought it had had a level- 
ling effect on the peoples of Southeastern Europe. Thus, he sought 
the elements of style which differentiated Romanians from Serbian 
and Bulgarian Orthodox in their ancient, pre-Christian beliefs and 
practices, especially their way of experiencing existence, which he 
traced back to pagan Thracian times. 

Blaga was convinced that Romanian spirituality. which mainly de- 
termined national character, had been preserved in its purest form in 
the village. It was the center of an organic, eminently human mode 
of existence, which, borrowing from Spengler, he called “culture.” *! 
It stood in stark contrast to the city, the embodiment of “civiliza- 
tion,” a mechanical, bourgeois world facing imminent extinction, 
which Blaga characterized as the locale of the rationalist, scientific 
spirit and of such “non-creative” occupations as the accumulation 
of positive knowledge. Here man lost his “cosmic sentiment,” and 
his natural, organic relationship with his fellow man slowly dis- 
integrated. He contrasted the city, which dissolved the “concrete 
phenomena” of existence and isolated man from nature,” with the 
village, the zone of myth and magic thought where the Romanian 
character had remained whole and man was brought fully into a 
creative relationship with existence. 


v 


Orthodoxism touched Romanian intellectual and social life in 
varied ways, but its precise influence is difficult to measure. None- 
theless, one thing is certain. Nichifor Crainic and his supporters 
brought religion to the forefront of the debate over national charac- 
ter. Not only in Gindirea, but even in reviews hostile to Orthodoxism 
the connection between religion and ethnicity was a constant pre- 
occupation in the late 1920s and early 1930s. For example, Tiparnita 
literară (The Literary Printing Works), a modernist monthly pub- 
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lished in Bucharest between 1928 and 1931, conducted a survey in 
November 1928 on the question of the existence and the attributes 
of the “new spirituality” as propounded by Gindirea and the young 
generation,” and Kalende (Bucharest. 1928-1929), a monthly whose 
editors urged “lucidity” rather than “mysticism” in dealing with the 
problems confronting modern Romania, conducted its own inquiry 
in 1928 about the inclusion of Orthodoxy as a “necessary and perma- 
nent component of the Romanian organism.” ° The majority of the 
respondents belittled the contribution of Orthodoxy to the formation 
of the Romanian national character and culture. 

A number of the most prominent figures in Romanian interwar 
intellectual life joined in the assault on Crainic and his Orthodoxist 
colleagues from a liberal, rationalist standpoint. Eugen Lovinescu 
(1881-1943), the foremost literary critic of the period who had 
elaborated the theory of synchronism to explain the inevitable as- 
similation of Romanians with Western culture, dismissed Orthodoxy 
as an “obscurantist” religion which had imposed a foreign liturgical 
language (Slavic) on the Romanians and had cast them into the great 
mass of Slavs, who had nearly engulfed them. For him, the Roma- 
nians had begun to become themselves only when they entered into 
contact with the West in the nineteenth century and thus freed the 
“national spirit” from the “slavery” of Eastern cultural forms.“ The 
sociologist Mihai Ralea (1896-1964), the editor of the influential 
literary and public affairs monthly, Viaja romaéneasca (Romanian 
Life), one of the leading voices of Europeanism between the wars, 
also denounced Orthodoxy as obscurantist and an impediment to 
the affirmation of the national character, because of its essentially 
Byzantine-Slavic character. The literary critic Pompiliu Constan- 
tinescu (1901-1946) was typical of a number of Europeans who 
denied altogether the religiosity of the Romanians and thus could 
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discern no significant influence of Orthodoxy on the formation of 
the national character.“ 

Although Crainic gained few converts, Orthodoxism as a broadly 
spiritual movement maintained its appeal among numerous mem- 
bers of the young generation. The thought of the Criterionist Mircea 
Vulcănescu provides a striking example of their state of mind. He 
characterized his generation as the one that “did not make war.” 
They had been taught in school to uphold certain values—to revere 
human life as the supreme good and to defend individual liberty 
as the perfect means of accomplishing good—but during the war 
and afterwards they saw these sacred principles disavowed by the 
very persons who had taught them. Henceforth, young intellectu- 
als could no longer believe in the individual as being sufficient unto 
himself or in the efficacy of liberty. In postwar Romania they were, 
instead, burdened by a tragic sense of their destiny because on all 
sides they witnessed only disdain for everything that was culture or 
an aspiration to some higher ideal or pure spirituality, and they came 
to realize that everything that was not for sale had no value. They 
felt themselves to be an “uprooted” generation, one that was some- 
how incomplete and lacking in “roundness and measure.” Neither 
class dictatorship nor integral nationalism could satisfy them; nor 
could relativism or some absolutist doctrine give them the answers 
they sought to the gravest problems of existence.“ They tried to 
“anchor” themselves in the rural world, where people understood 
that everything beyond God which they had preserved as Romanians 
was merely transitory." 

An assessment of the role of Orthodoxism in Romanian intel- 
lectual life is complicated by Crainic’s shift of emphasis from the 
religious and the cultural to the political in the 1930s. He now openly 
expressed his admiration for fascism, especially for the form it had 
taken in Mussolini’s Italy, and he made “autochthonism,” defined as 
a blend of ethnicity and religion, the spiritual glue of his own version 
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of the corporate state, which he called an “ethnocracy.” Although 
he labelled his ideal “a Christian society organized in a state,” ® it 
was evident that ethnic nationalism was the guiding force and that 
the main purpose of ethnocratic corporatism was to ensure the domi- 
nance of the “autochthonous element,” that is, the Romanians.” But 
he insisted that the true mission of his new state was spiritual—to 
reestablish a sense of solidarity among all Romanians based upon 
the values preserved in the village. 

Crainic’s emphasis upon ethnicity and his admiration for fascism 
caused him to turn away from the venerated East toward secu- 
lar Rome. In Mussolini’s Italy he found the working model of a 
state based upon Christian spirituality which harmoniously com- 
bined historical tradition with modern political and economic experi- 
ence without the “exaggerations” of Western bourgeois liberalism or 
Marxism. He turned to Rome also because he had rediscovered the 
Romanians’ Latin origins. Whereas once he had located the princi- 
pal lines of Romanian historical development in Byzantium, he now 
spoke approvingly of “mother Rome,” and seemed to suggest that 
the spirit of the new, fascist Rome would determine the “form of 
history” which ethnocratic Romania would assume.* It was this new 
brand of Orthodoxism that appealed to certain elements of the young 
generation, those who, as Mircea Vulcănescu noted, “became activ- 
ists through desperation,” in contrast to the mainstream, who sought 
inner harmony in a bucolic setting. He characterized the activists as 
those who “threw themselves” at a fanatical credo without knowing 
to what purpose and who submitted blindly to the leader and adopted 
a military discipline unthinkingly. They did these things, he claimed, 
not because they believed in them, but because they wanted to be- 
lieve.** Here was a succinct portrait of leaders of the Iron Guard, 
the Romanian fascist organization founded in 1927. Before 1938, 
when the violent purge of the Guard by King Carol II began, it was 
manifestly an organization of the young generation, whose leaders 
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were university-educated and mainly urban.” They were nationalist, 
anti-Semitic, hostile to Western liberal democracy and capitalism, 
religious, even mystical, and idealistic. They were thus individuals 


who could find intellectual sustenance and a justification for their ex- ` 


tremist activities in Orthodoxism. Crainic’s teachings (and those of 
other traditionalists) appealed to them because they, too, felt alien- 
ated by a political and social system which seemed to have been 
created without reference to and even at the expense of “Romanian 
realities.” Yet, the influence of Orthodoxism, even Crainic’s ethnoc- 
racy, was limited, for the Iron Guard was a mass organization fully 
engaged in the struggle for political power. Orthodoxism, though it 
nourished such movements, never became more than a philosophy 
of culture and a theory of social development. 
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The “National Essence” 
in Interwar Romanian 
Literary Life 
MARIAN PAPAHAGI 


The years between the two world wars were ones of tremendous 
ferment in Romanian literature, with a focus on the idea of the 
“national essence.” ' Writers and critics were preoccupied with de- 
fining Romania’s uniqueness and how it might best be nourished in 
these new conditions. Discussions varied widely and, although the 
principal tendency was for these complex and diverse arguments to 
become politically associated with a radical right and a liberal left, 
this simplification did not completely eliminate the complexities of 
the arguments made or of the positions taken. 

The debates used terms inherited from the nineteenth century that 
shaped the terrain upon which interwar writers argued? 


Historical Antecedents to the Interwar Literary Arguments 
Nineteenth-century Romanian culture had inherited a great idea 
from the Moldavian chroniclers Grigore Ureche, Miron Costin, 
and Ion Neculce, developed further by Constantin Cantacuzino and 
Dimitrie Cantemir as well as by such representatives of the so-called 
Transylvanian School as Samuil Micu, Petru Maior, and Gheorghe 
Şincai.’ This was the Latin idea: the belief that the history and char- 
acter of the Romanians had been most deeply influenced by their 
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Roman forebears. The idea informed and unified questions of the 
linguistic, historical, ethnic, cultural, and political specificity of a 
people that the vicissitudes of history had divided across three large 
provinces, separated politically for several centuries. 

Through the Latin idea, Romanians’ awareness of being differ- 
ent from neighboring peoples, and their need to develop a culture 
in the national language and in line with their own heritage, led 
to a paradoxical solution for cultivating Romanian uniqueness: imi- 
tation. Beginning with Ioan Heliade-Radulescu (1802-1872), who 
stressed the Latin idea by exaggerating the elements that the Roma- 
nian shared with the Italian, “latinizers” pursued a cultural practice 
that imitated and adopted western culture. He and others insisted 
vigorously on developing the Romanian language through transla- 
tions from western culture and imitation of western forms, including 
wide-scale incorporation of neologisms. The effort worked: the poet 
Alecsandri won a prize in Avignon for “Cîntecul gintei latine” (“The 
Song of the Latin Tribe”), in symbolic recognition of a westernism 
realization of which continued to be difficult. 

Another effect of the “latinizing” impulse was the opposition it 
engendered. In 1840, for instance, a new publication entitled Dacia 
literară (Literary Dacia) appeared, and entered into open combat 
with the trend toward imitation, censuring “the disposition for imi- 
tation” as a “dangerous mania” that “kills. . . the national spirit.” * 
Even more decisive was the movement promoted by the Junimea 
literary society, founded in Iagi in 1863, whose spiritus rector was 
the literary critic Titu Maiorescu (1840-1917). Through Maiorescu’s 
criticism and through the literary, political, and ideological works 
of poet Mihai Eminescu (1850-1889), playwright I. L. Caragiale 
(1852-1912), and prose-writer lon Creanga (1839-1889), Romanian 
literature attained real excellence. Maiorescu offered a harsh assess- 
ment of the entire culture of his time, seeking, in the name of “a 
nationalism within the bounds of truth,” to restrict his contempo- 
raries’ uncritical enthusiasm for a literature devoid of great virtues, 
on the one hand, and to reveal the authentic values on which a mod- 
ern culture might build on the other hand. His theory of “forms 
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without substance” (“formele fără fond”) described Romania as 
a society that advanced with no definite purpose, proliferating in- 
stitutions that lacked any content because they had not developed 
organically with the forms adopted; he decried the urgent desire 
for modernization that led to appropriating the “forms” of western 
social and intellectual life but not their “substance.” 

Siding with Maiorescu’s harsh judgment of servile imitation of 
western culture was Eminescu, who also believed that “an authentic 
enduring literature that should please us and be original for others 
ought to be based on nothing other than the living speech of our own 
people, on its heritage, customs, and history.” 5 His extreme perfec- 
tionism, the excellence of his literary work, the fervor with which he 
nurtured his beliefs and utopian ideas, his sociological conceptions 
of the positive classes of society (the great landowners and the peas- 
ants), and his political thought—all expressed in a highly persuasive 
and polemical journalism—have made his positions immensely au- 
thoritative and influential down to the present day. 

The nineteenth-century effort to specify Romania’s cultural 
uniqueness led to the dilemma of “imitation” (or Europeanism) vs 
“tradition” that was to recur in endless varieties. An example was the 
contrast between the earliest forms of Romanian modernism (sym- 
bolism) and the traditionalism and ruralism that was promoted by the 
magazine Sdmanatorul (The Sower) between 1901—1910 to confront 
it. Their divergent views were mediated by the publication Viața 
românească (Romanian Life) from 1906 to 1916 and 1920 to 1940, 
whose moral and social program was the foundation of the trend 
known as Populism. The nineteenth century was also responsible 
for the diverse meanings accorded the highly complex and contra- 
dictory concept of “tradition.” Its elements variously included the 
Latin idea, the Thracian idea, the idea of an archaic Geto-Dacian 
heritage, idealization of the medieval past, an emphasis on rurality 
and later on the Orthodox religion, and a number of such antino- 
mies as pagan and Christian, lay and clerical, cultivated and rustic, 
rural and urban, and the like. These elements formed an ideological 
complex that was hotly debated in the interwar period. 
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The moment that reopened the debate on the national essence was 
the union of all Romanian provinces into a single state in 1918. The 
intelligentsia now felt an urge to give a more accurate account of the 
spiritual unity of the nation and to secure for it an enduring foun- 
dation, but external factors were also important. The older genera- 
tions had learned the teachings of Michelet’s nationalistic historical 
school, had absorbed Herder, were familiar with Hegel and Fichte 
and, to some extent, had appropriated Taine’s positivistic deter- 
minism. Along with these positivist and historicist influences, their 
work showed the mark of German conceptions of the philosophy of 
culture, the nationalism of Barres, or even the nationalist and mon- 
archic conservatism of Charles Maurras, and diverse trends within 
contemporary European rationalism, sociology, and psychology. 

Contributors to the debate came from all disciplines and regarded 
themselves not as mere professors, historians, or writers but virtu- 
ally as prophets, apostles, or moral instructors acting on behalf of 
society. G. Ibrăileanu and other Populist intellectuals, for example, 
spoke of their duty to the rural classes. Eugen Lovinescu, Ibrai- 
leanu, and C. Radulescu-Motru investigated the national essence as 
part of larger questions of global economic, political, and moral 
development. Whether they saw the national essence as something 
given once and for all, requiring only proper definition, or as a 
phenomenon that was constantly changing, all participants posited 
for it one or another normative component and joined the practice 
of cultural life to social action. Because different groups saw this 
normative component differently, it forms an important means of 
distinguishing the positions advanced. 


The Literary Scene in the Interwar Years: Overview 

In many respects the new literary ideology of the early years after 
the Great War was based on old ideas, but they underwent a change, 
hardly perceptible at the beginning, which ended by dividing into two 
deeply opposed camps what had initially been a far more complex 
field of publications and ideas, too numerous to do more than men- 
tion here. It had included various forms of populism, symbolism, 
avant-gardism, realism, decadentism, and modernism. The publica- 
tions that sustained this diversity were legion, and they were led by 
the great publications Gândirea, discussed also by Hitchins in this 
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volume, and Viața românească and to a lesser extent by Sburătorul 
and Revista Fundatiilor Regale; but one must also add a great num- 
ber of active literary publications of widely varying types: organs of 
particular groups and literary societies, literary supplements of the 
major dailies, individual or group initiatives, “personal” magazines, 
left-wing magazines, avant-garde publications, and the like. Their 
common trait was brief existence. Of eighty major publications, 
forty ran for tess than three years.’ 

This proliferation of publications was part of a broader institutional 
fervor, based to some extent on the enlarged scope of Romanian 
literature owing to the incorporation of the new provinces, which 
inspired many new novelistic projects not bound by the cramped 
quarters of pre-war Romania.’ There was also the founding of the 
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university in Cluj and the general influx of Romanian writers, eager 
to found periodicals, into the cities of Transy!vania. Writers reorga- 
nized themselves within a Society of Romanian Writers; new literary 
prizes were established to encourage young literati; the first impor- 
tant modern publishers appeared with Cultura Nationala and Editura 
Fundatiilor, whose scope went well beyond the merely commercial 
objectives of most contemporary publishing houses. In this same 
period, a number of modern disciplines consolidated themselves 
with works of exceptional and authoritative character.’ Literary life 
was active and fervent, its products appearing in hundreds of maga- 
zines, read by a wide public, and in famous polemics, often sharp 
and hostile." 

During this period, there occurred a change in the status of 
“writer,” as those for whom writing was their only source of in- 
come (such men as Mihail Sadoveanu, Liviu Rebreanu, and Cezar 
Petrescu) appeared as professionals. We lack a systematic study of 
the condition of interwar Romanian writers, which could tell us 
a great deal about this process." If in the nineteenth century, Roma- 
nian writers, and particularly the Moldavian ones, belonged mainly 
to the gentry and to the class of “boyars,” the beginning of the 
modern epoch found their social origin to be more often bourgeois 
(a class that included the rural intelligentsia, the origin of many 
Transylvanian writers). The writers of earlier times had hardly ever 
attended a university, but most interwar writers held university de- 
grees, some of them becoming university teachers following studies 
at home or abroad (Tudor Vianu, lon Barbu, Lucian Blaga, Mihai 
Ralea, Mircea Eliade, and many others). Others occupied positions 
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volume Atitudini şi polemici in presă literară interbelică, ed. Marin Bucur (Bucuresti, 1984); 
Ileana Vrancea, Confruntari in critica deceniilor IV-VH (E. Lovinescu si posteritatea lui cri- 
ticd) (București, 1975). A good synthesis is Zoe Dumitrescu-Bugulenga, ed. , storia literaturii 
romåne. Studii (Bucuresti, 1979) (especially chs. 11-13, by N. Manolescu). 

11. For the nineteenth century a good analysis is offered by Mihai Dinu Gheorghiu, “Notes 
on the Institutionalization of Romanian Literature in the 19th Century,” Cahiers roumains 
d'études littéraires, no. 1, (1988), pp. 56-64. Supplementary information is given in Scriitori 
români: mic dictionar, coord, Mircea Zaciu, M. Papahagi and A. Sasu (Bucuresti, 1978). 
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in the government or in diplomacy (1. Minulescu, Cezar Petrescu, 
Liviu Rebreanu, Nichifor Crainic, Lucian Blaga, and others). Many 
of these writers made learned contributions in more than one field— 
sociology, the philosophy of culture, psychology, and the like— 
great breadth of interests being one of their essential characteris- 
tics. To name but two, E. Lovinescu was not only a literary critic 
and the leader of a literary society but also a classical scholar, liter- 
ary historian, sociologist, aesthetician, prose writer, and memoirist; 
and Lucian Blaga was a poet, playwright, essayist, metaphysician, 
philosopher of culture, aesthetician, and translator. 

Before the first World War, intellectuals had uniformly believed 
themselves to be exponents of a people whose supreme moral and 
national aspirations they were called upon to embody and after the 
war the self-conception of intellectuals became more varied. On the 
one hand were those who succumbed to an inordinate idealization of 
rural patriarchalism, described as “natural,” uncorrupt instinctuality, 
the only genuine source of values, and the absolute national iden- 
tity.” They rallied under the banner of a morally obligating “debt” 
to defend the peasantry. On the other hand were those, led by critic 
E. Lovinescu, who espoused a modernist ideology and the priority 
of the aesthetic over the ethnic, and who refused to associate the 
national spirit with ruralism.'"* Many of them looked to urban Roma- 
nia for inspiration and saw in westernism and European culture the 
culmination of Romanians’ “Latinism.” The division between rural- 
ists and urbanists was not peculiar to Romania, of course, but was 
everywhere in wider European culture of the time. 

The ideological confrontation between these orientations reached 
its climax at the end of the 1930s. It was not a sharply divided and 
strongly polarized society, for the reality was more dynamic and 
more complex, and people’s commitments, and friendships, were 
unpredictable. So enlightened and classical a spirit as Vianu be- 
longed to the increasingly right-wing Gândirea group throughout 
that magazine’s whole existence, while Blaga, a writer partial to 
mystery and spirituality (which Gândirea espoused), came under 
strong attack by that same magazine. Radulescu-Motru, initially a 


12. This view was particularly characteristic of the “SamAndtorists.” 
13. See Eugen Lovinescu, /storia literaturii române contemporane, 1900-1937 (Bucu- 
resti, 1937). 
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conservative philosopher, was to become a defender of reason dur- 
ing the period of the dictatorship. So radical and antidemocratic a 
spiritualist as Petre Marcu-Balg was later to be transformed into the 
brilliant left-wing essayist Petre Pandrea. George Călinescu, before 
becoming an ironic opponent of the whole “gandirist” trend, had 
been one of its supporters; the future leftist Zaharia Stancu, too, was 
a notorious “gandirist”; and so it went. 

Because most of the intellectuals involved in the debates of the 
1920s did not regard themselves as representing any concerted party 
policy, the positions they took in this intellectual and cultural dia- 
logue were much more nuanced and diverse than the political-party 
options of the day. This accounts in part for the paradoxical af- 
filiations just noted. After 1933, however, as the political scene 
deteriorated into a succession of dictatorships, assassinations, and 
savage vendettas, the cultural dialogue also became radicalized into a 
more vicious polemic. Many of the greatest talents associated them- 
selves with the emerging right wing and the left-wing press made 
a poor showing. Although left-wing periodicals produced some of 
the most interesting positions and the best written and most scathing 
texts, many of their ideological articles were so heavily infused with 
Stalinism that they could hardly function as a rigorous and coherent 
contraposition to the aberrations of the right." 

Given how poorly Romanian literature and culture are known 
outside Romania, it seems preferable to avoid an analysis based on 
reductive schemes that would compel a diverse and contradictory 
reality into a straitjacket, and to opt instead for an approach that 
is chiefly informative and interpretive, within the general lines set 
forth by Karl Mannheim in distinguishing ideology from utopia. He 
defined the former as “the situationally transcendent ideas which 
never succeed de facto in the realization of their projected contents” 
and the latter as “a state of mind. . . incongruous with the state of 
reality within which it occurs.” ” I take as axiomatic the ideologi- 
cal character of all the descriptive systems concerning the Romanian 


14. Particularly those by N. D. Cocea, Eugen Jebeleanu, Miron Radu Paraschivescu, and 
Geo Bogza. For the most valuable of these positions, cf. Rodica Florea, “Atitudinea revistelor 
de stînga fața de tendintele ideologice si literare ale epocii,” in Atitudini si polemici in presa 
interbelică, pp. 509-65. 

15. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia (London, 1968), pp. 88-89, 173. 
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“mentality,” even though their pragmatic-normative and idealizing 
component paradoxically also makes them utopian. With Mann- 
heim, I believe these views cannot be reduced to the positions of 
their partisans in a political party or social class.® The exponents of 
the various points of view were primarily individual personalities; 
we should find a middle way between sociological determinants and 
subjective initiative, between the programmatic character of these 
views and the “creative project” from which they emerged, as part 
of various philosophies of culture and literary ideologies. 

The material from these years is best organized into three gen- 
eral “lines” or orientations, each of which often treated from dif- 
ferent angles the very same phenomenon—for example, the world 
of the peasants. The first line, which we might call “traditionalist- 
spiritualist,” can be traced through the literary review Sămănătorul to 
the “traditionalist” publications that followed it and were influenced 
by it: Gândirea (whose two main lights, Crainic and Blaga, were in 
only partial agreement), and the “new generation” of the thirties, 
grouped around the newspapers and magazines Cuvântul, Curentul, 
and Vremea (whose principal representatives were Mircea Eliade, 
Petru Comarnescu, Emil Cioran, Mircea Vulcănescu, and Constan- 
tin Noica). This line joins the “traditionalism” of the Sémdandtorul 
with the spiritualism of Gândirea and the Romanian existentialism 
of the 1930s. Because this general orientation is the focus of Keith 
Hitchins paper in this volume, I will not cover it in further detail 
here, except to say that it formed one of the two major camps into 
which the interwar literary field eventually polarized. The reader 
who desires a comprehensive picture of the tendencies of this period 
should read the Hitchins paper in conjunction with this one. 

The second direction includes the metaphysical humanism of 
Vasile Pârvan (1882-1927) and the “synchronism” of Eugen Lovi- 
nescu,” along with the post-Maiorescu intellectualism of Serban 


16. One cannot ignore, nonetheless, the authors’ professional condition. It is relevant that 
Crainie was a theologian, lorga and Parvan were historians, and Lovinescu was a teacher of 
Latin, for instance. 

17. This discussion of Parvan’s ideas together with Lovinescu’s may seem strange. Pârvan 
had actually been considered a mystic for a long time, and one can note the claims to his name 
by the whole spiritualist element within Romanian culture. The perplexity aroused by such a 
framing is clear even in the judgments of the interwar period. To give a single example: in 
Spiritualitdsi româneşti, where the chapter devoted to Pârvan is entitled “Premise etniciste in 
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Cioculescu, Pompiliu Constantinescu, Vladimir Streinu. These crit- 
ics, associated with Lovinescu (the most important interwar literary 
critic), were grouped at one time around the magazines Sburătorul 
and Kalende but were mostly educated in the literary society “Sbura- 
torul” directed by Lovinescu. 

The third direction had its origins in socialist thought and ideo- 
logically cut across both “liberalism” and “rusticism” (tdrdnism). It 
includes the old rationalist cultural sociology and the idealism of the 
populists, epitomized in the magazine Viața românească (Romanian 
Life), along with the new psychosociology of the late 1930s and 
G. Calinescu’s attempt at aesthetic synthesis in his great history of 
Romanian literature; its main representatives were Ibraileanu, Mihai 
Ralea, and Călinescu. It mediates between those who saw Romania’s 
essence in peasant reality, the first orientation mentioned above, and 
those of the second, who favored rationalism and intellectualism.” 

We can further distinguish among these three lines according to the 
public they tried to reach: for the Samanatorists it was “the people,” 
in a romantic rather than a sociological sense and often amounting 
to an intellectual and sentimental fiction; for Viața românească it 
was a social class that had to be “educated and enlightened”; for 
Lovinescu and his circle the audience was an intellectual elite. The 
elitist nature of the debate came increasingly to characterize all three 
lines from the beginning of the twentieth century to the eve of World 
War II. 


gindirea lui Pârvan” (Ethnicist Premises in Parvan's Thought), lon Zamfirescu is forced to 
admit that “Vasile Pârvan was not an ethnicist as an historian nor as an archeologist nor as 
a philosopher of history. On the contrary, we have seen that his supreme cultural aspirations 
were linked to the reality of pure ideas” (p. 179), Al. Zub, Pe urmele lui Vasile Parvan (Bucu- 
testi, 1983) is right to assert that “Beginning with his dissertation in Breslau and his book of 
Epigraphical Contributions and ending with Getica, he constantly sustained the adhesion of 
our cultural space to Occidental civilization”; “A mystic? Parvan was essentially a rationalist, 
whose interest went very far because he was tempted to seek out constantly, as he puts it, the 
final cause, which should push a serious historian like him to an extremely vast problematic” 
(p. 340). 

18. A few important names (C. Rădulescu-Motru, P. P. Negulescu, Al. Dima, and others) 
are absent from my discussion, which concentrates on people active in the literary life of the 
period. 
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Literary Ideologies of the Interwar Years: Parvan and Lovinescu 

Although the traditionalists and the spiritualists claimed historian- 
archeologist Vasile Pârvan as their spiritual mentor (mostly for his 
work on the sentiment of death among the Thraco-Getae, and per- 
haps for his brief adherence to gandirism), his views on the national 
essence place him in another wing of Romanian thought. Parvan 
viewed history, archeology, and ancient culture with the eyes of an 
intellectual who had gone back to the sources of ancient Stoicism; 
his spiritualism was combined with humanism of a classical type. 
His most important ideas on the matter of the national essence are 
found in his inaugural lecture at the University of Cluj in 1919, en- 
titled “Datoria vieții noastre” (Our Life’s Duty)." In it he showed 
that, unlike the traditionalists, who cultivated the national essence as 
an end in itself, Parvan saw the national component as a “biological- 
political” factor, a kind of “raw material” to be shaped rather than 
pursued for its own sake. He was further distinguished from the tra- 
ditionalists in his refusal of the principle that a Romanian culture 
worthy of the name must incorporate the “ethnographic” culture of 
the folk. For him, the “ethnographic” expresses instinct and stability 
and lacks the abstract symbolic quality that marks true culture. To 
seek to translate the one into the other might produce, in his view, 
“a monster of false civilization.” 

Pârvan was the first of those (including Lovinescu and Ibrăileanu) 
who considered the national essence to be absolutely inevitable, 
not a goal to be pursued, believing that “You are national in any 
creation of superior culture, not consciously, willingly, but uncon- 
sciously, fatally.” ™ The paradox of his thought consists in his having 
found a way to enhance specificity by emphasizing not the particu- 
laristic element but the general human one: “The unique means of 
enhancing the particular is to intensify the generic. If we develop 
and study thoroughly our culture of the common people and become 
more spiritualized as citizens of the world, the specifically national 
subconscious in us that fatally marks any superior creation of art, 


19. V. Parvan, “Datoria vieții noastre,” in dei si forme istorice: Patru lecții inaugurale 
(Bucuresti, 1920) pp. 9-42. 

20. Ibid., p. 29. 

21. Ibid., p. 27. 
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philosophy or science. . . becomes more broadly manifest.” ” The 
enhancing of what is generally human is for him the equivalent of 
a return to the roots of true culture—Greek and Roman antiquity— 
which has infused the great western cultures in ways specific to 
them. To imitate a contemporary western culture, such as the French, 
would amount, he thought, to imitating a reality of a second order. 
One ought rather to recover in its pristine form the “Roman idea” 
in Romanian culture, its “mother idea,” which would situate Roma- 
nian culture firmly within the generic while enhancing its particular 
qualities. He put the point adamantly: “Not our ferocious Romani- 
anization, towards the vegetatively ethnographic, but our incessant 
humanization, towards the sublimely human, will create the supreme 
splendor of a creative Romanian culture.” ? For this reason, I would 
place this great historian of ancient Geto-Dacia among those other 
leading humanist intellectuals who promoted the Latin component 
of the “national soul.” 

The most important member of that group was literary critic 
Eugen Lovinescu (1881—1943). From early in his career he was pre- 
occupied with the question of Romania’s creative originality, though 
his early writings were eclectic and impressionistic. His inquiry into 
the relationship between the ethnic and the aesthetic, and concern 
over the gap between Romanian and world or European culture, 
resulted in his influential theory of “synchronism.” This theory pro- 
posed a synthesis of foreign influences and ethnic particularism that 
resembled the ideas of Pârvan and even Ibrăileanu: “From the fusion 
of all foreign influences with the modelling spirit of the race will 
emerge. . . the art of the future, with sufficient particularities to 
form a Romanian style.” He rejected wholly the traditionalists’ 
premise that the ethnic factor was a necessary prerequisite of the 
aesthetic, insisting on their separation: “The use of the ethnic as a 
principle of aesthetic evaluation is. . . a weapon of reaction against 
synchronism.” * 


22. Ibid., p. 28. 

23. Ibid., p. 34. 

24. E. Lovinescu, “Etnicul,” Sburătorul 4:11-12, (1927), p. 134; see also F. Mihdilescu, 
ed., Aesthesis carpato-dundrean, p. 134. 

25, Ibid., p. 134. 
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Lovinescu’s theory of synchronism was developed in his three- 
volume /storia civilizatiei române moderne (The History of Mod- 
ern Romanian Civilization) published between 1924 and 1926.7° A 
work of both sociology and the philosophy of culture, this book was 
of overwhelming importance in the interwar period, providing for 
some the main trigger of the debate about the national essence at 
that time.” The red thread of the book, the idea of synchronism, 
is drawn from the so-called “law of imitation” formulated by the 
French sociologist Gabrie! Tarde.” To this Lovinescu added his inter- 
pretation of writings by Romanian theorists, including Maiorescu’s 
theses about “forms without content,” the “law of interdependence” 
of Romanian socialist Gherea (the idea that the developed capitalist 
countries necessarily make economic and cultural satellites of the 
tess developed countries), Zeletin’s sociological analyses of the for- 
mation of the Romanian bourgeoisie, and Ibraileanu’s accounts of 
the sociology and history of culture in his Spiritul critic in cultura 
românească (The Critical Spirit in Romanian Culture), Lovinescu’s 
History is the first modern Romanian work that does not confine 
itself to either social-political and economic questions or cultural 
ones, but embraces both sets of problems in one work. 

As with Parvan, Lovinescu’s leading idea from a cultural point 
of view is the Latin idea. “No matter what the mixture of blood 
in our race, the Latin mentality has left its characteristic and de- 
finitive imprint upon it.” ” The contact and intermixture with Slavs, 
with Byzantine civilization, and with Ottoman infiuence had brought 
Oriental psychological elements—fatalism and passivity—into the 
Romanian character. Orthodoxy had thus constituted an impediment 
to the development of “a national culture and art”: “Nothing Roma- 
nian emerged from the shadows and the tranquility of our first holy 
establishments.” *° Only Romania’s contact with the West, Lovinescu 
maintained, had permitted the return of the “national principle” — 


26. I employ here the edition put out in 1972 by Z. Ornea: E. Lovinescu, /storia civilizației 
române moderne (Bucuresti, 1972). 

27. Al. Dima, Fenomenul romdnesc sub noi priviri critice, pp. 5-6. 

28. Gabriel Tarde, Les lois de l'imitation (Paris, 1890). 

29. E. Lovinescu, {storia civilizatiei, p. 67. 

30. Ibid., p. 70. 
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Hussite influence had produced the Romanian translation of the 
Bible, Calvinist influence had led to the first Romanian printing, 
Catholic influence had formed the chroniclers and the “Transylva- 
nian School.” Lovinescu offered this outspoken conclusion: 


“We consider as our patrimony only the fixed element of our national 
life and race, not the regrettable and accidenta! Oriental influences. 
This is why we consider contact with the West as a resumption of 
our true ideal and ethnic continuity: unbinding ourselves from those 
[oriental] social forms now will help us to unbind later the invisible 
spiritual chains of Țarigrad and Athos and Kiev, that is to say the an- 
cestral forces of obscurantism and inertia, in order to set ourselves on 
the road to self-discovery and progress.*! 


Lovinescu’s History analyzes, in order, what the author calls 
“revolutionary forces,” “reactionary forces,” and “the laws of the 
formation of Romanian civilization.” In contrast to Maiorescu’s 
“form without content,” Lovinescu considered that, for nations in 
Romania’s historical circumstances, “the evolution from form to 
content is the only normal evolution.” * This can occur only through 
the revolutionary stage of imitation, part of the laws of synchronism 
and interdependence. There is, he says, a “spirit of the century” 
(Tacitus’s saeculum) that forms “a totality of moral and material 
conditions configurative of the life of European peoples at a given 
period of time,” dependent on “the intellectual level of evolution” 
and the “economic situation of that epoch.” ? As communication in- 
tensifies, European cultural interdependence increases, forming the 
ground upon which the principle of imitation can act. (Of course, 
imitation is not a “fatality” for Romanian literature alone: it is a law 
of universal validity, applying, for example, also to the European 
Renaissance.) For cultures that have not undergone intermediary 
stages of evolution, the law of synchronism forms a revolutionary 
moment, from which local specificities emerge as individualizing 
refractions: “Passing from one ethnic milieu to another, an idea is 
refracted; the angle of refraction constitutes the originality of each 
nation.” ¥ 

31. Ibid., p. 76. 

32. Ibid., p. 149. 


33. Ibid.. p. 379. 
34. Ibid.. p. 426. 
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Lovinescu did not deny national specificity, which like Pârvan he 
saw as a “fatality.” He merely rejected the possibility that genu- 
ine development could begin from the particular, and he therefore 
regarded synchronism as crucial, with other forms, in a universal 
exchange of values. From imitative interaction he anticipated that 
Romania would develop a culture unique to it and worthy, in turn, of 
imitation by others. The irreducible basis of Romania’s uniqueness 
he found above all in its literature, which would inexorably be- 
stow on all imitation-based Romanian creations an ethnically specific 
character: 


Disregarding the necessary distinction between form and contents, 
some critics have even seen Romanian literature as an annex of French 
literature. But the literature of a nation rises in fact from the specific 
nature of its sensibility; it constitutes a chapter of ethnic psychol- 
ogy. . . . To acknowledge a continuity and, thus, a relative psycho- 
logical unity also implies acknowledging a traditionalism whose value 
resides in the content [as opposed to the form].” 35 


The Lovinescean line was continued by a constellation of literary 
critics, among them Pompiliu Constantinescu, Şerban Cioculescu, 
Vladimir Streinu, and Tudor Vianu. The latter two exercised their 
influence through the important magazine Kalende, an outstanding 
antitraditionalist publication. As the editorial in the first issue put 
it, “The traditionalist, national, and Orthodox directives mean, if 
abused, an assault upon the freedom and intellectual education of this 
generation.” % Another major contributor to the discussion, Camil 
Petrescu (1894—1957), was an initial member of Lovinescu’s circle 


who later turned upside down the posited relationship between the 


artist and the ethnic stock.” Like Lovinescu, he accepted the reality 
of a “national soul,” but he reversed the problem of particular and 
general, somewhat in the manner of Parvan. An artist of genius 
imposes himself not through his particularism, but through what is 
generally human in him, and this shapes the people he belongs to: 
“Russian art,” he said, “means Tolstoy, Turgenyev, Dostoyevsky, 


35. Ibid., p. 326. 

36. “Cuvint înainte,” Kalende 1:1, (1928); see I. Hangiu, ed., Presa literurd românească, 
p. 492. 

37. Camil Petrescu, "Sufletul national,” in his Teze si antiteze (Bucuresti, 1936). pp. 
173-88. 
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Gogol, Chekhov. It means their soul, which we attribute rightly to 
the Russian people. It is not the national uniqueness in them that 
moves us, but what is superior and profoundly human.” A great 
writer is a “spiritual synthesis of a nation” and is responsible for 
what we call its “specificity.” “It is not traditions that make up the 
soul of a nation, but her writers, thinkers, and artists, no matter how 
they are as long as they are great. Goethe and Eminescu are not 
great through their national art, their nations are great through the 
art of these artists.” ? This position lessened, of course, the dramatic 
confrontation between those who saw the national essence in “tradi- 
tion” and who opposed foreign influences, and those who accepted 
them or even considered them indispensable. 

Thus far we have seen that the “line” epitomized by Parvan and 
Lovinescu brought into the analysis of Romanians’ spiritual evo- 
lution and national character several new themes, distinguishing 
them from “traditionalists” such as Iorga’s Samanatorists, Crainic, 
and Blaga. These new themes included questions of general human 
values, the Latin idea, cultural interdependence, synchronism, and 
the role of the creative personality. This line’s antitraditionalism was 
not its only feature, nor by any means its most essential one, and the 
divisions were not always clean. Thus, Pârvan was claimed by the 
“traditionalists” and was considered a mystic by Lovinescu’s asso- 
ciate Pompiliu Constantinescu, while Lovinescu himself accepted, 
along with the traditionalists, the importance of the ethnic factor. 
Nonetheless, certain significant commonalities united them and dis- 
tinguished them from others: antiparticularism, the refusal to retreat 
into cultural isolation, an ecumenical vocation and a cult of indi- 
vidual values, and a refusal of a simplistic identity between the ethnic 
and the aesthetic, all offered as arguments permitting a better delin- 
eation of the problem. If for “traditionalists” the national essence 
was something in constant danger of losing its authenticity and re- 
quiring protection, then for this second group it was understood 
as a “fatal” or inevitable precondition, the question being not its 
preservation but the values that could be constructed upon it. The 


38. Ibid., p. 181. 
39. Tbid., p. 182. 
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normative aspect of the discussion was thus transposed from the 
ethical and ethnic plane to the plane of values. 


Literary Ideologies of the Interwar Years: Ibrăileanu and Ralea 

Garabet Ibraileanu (1871-1936), the most important ideologist of 
literary “populism,” the editor of the major publication Viața romda- 
neascd, and one of Romania’s most important literary critics, was the 
man who initiated the entire debate on the national essence. Popu- 
lism (poporanism) was an ideological current initially reminiscent of 
Russian narodnicism; as an analysis of Romanian society it rested on 
“sympathy” for the peasants, but when it was converted into a politi- 
cal platform it materialized into a steady campaign for tand reform 
and universal suffrage among other things. Despite some similarities 
with the populism of the Samanatorists, the populism of Viaja roma- 
nească was visibly different. Ibrăileanu rejected the claims of Sburd- 
torul and of Nicolae Iorga that theirs was the first movement whose 
goal was “the return to the people”: he insisted that all the politi- 
cal and cultural movements in the nineteenth, century had widely 
anticipated this same goal. He derided the SamAnatorists’ so-called 
“peasantism” ({drdnism) as nothing but “an attraction for the pic- 
turesque,” in contrast to the peasant literature he himself advocated: 
a “literature created by the peasant mentality.” This literature was, 
he maintained, the only truly Romanian literature, because “only 
the peasant has a specific mentality; the townspeople and the upper 
classes have a more or less un-Romanian mentality, the educated 
class generally forming part of the metropole.” ® It was not that 
Ibrăileanu was an enemy of foreign influences; he was a firm admirer 
of Tolstoy and Proust, Baudelaire and Anatole France, and indeed 
the populist platform included the idea of assimilating European cul- 
ture, while giving it “the specific mark of our soul.”*! Moreover, 
as a diligent disciple of the socialist Gherea, Ibrăileanu added the 
social element: the upper classes and the people are two distinct 
“nations” that do not communicate on the cultural level.” His con- 

40. G. Ibrăileanu, “Poporanismul,” Curentul nou 1:3 (1908): see G. Ibrăileanu, Opere, 
vol. 5 (Bucuresti, 1974), pp. 555-74); citation is from p. 570 and p. 572. 

41. “Către cititori,” Viața românesc 1:1 (1906); see 1. Hangiu, Presa literară românească 


vol. 2, p. 130. 
42. The Transylvanian Taslauanu made the same argument. 
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viction, expressed in the opening editorial “To the Readers” of Viața 
românească, was that a specific national culture may be attained 
only through the political, economic, and cultural development of 
the peasantry, those who must be an active element of cultural life. 
Like Iorga or Nichifor Crainic, he considered Romania’s cultural 
specificity—at least from an ethical point of view—as closely tied 
to the rural class, but at the same time, like Lovinescu, he believed 
that the whole modern evolution of Romanian culture was indebted 
to western influence. Thus, Ibrăileanu was situated halfway between 
the traditionalist orientation and that of Lovinescu’s group. 

What distinguished his position from theirs was the kind of em- 
phasis he placed on the national essence. Lovinescu, in equat- 
ing Ibraileanu’s populism with Samanatorism, made a considerable 
error: Ibrăileanu, unlike the Samanatorists, thought of the people not 
only in ethnic terms but also in social ones. In 1911 he wrote, “In 
literature, populism means an attitude of sympathy with the peasant 
class”—which does not imply Samanatorism’s idealization of the 
peasantry (to the contrary) or an aesthetic parti-pris. ® In 1933, as he 
turned Viața românească over to a younger generation, he was more 
explicit: “Viața românească saw something else in the peasant. The 
social peasant, the poor peasant, the peasant that was in need of 
reforms and development and change. And that change presupposed 
the complete westernization of the country, the utter destruction of 
the old forms.” “ Nothing could be further from “Samanatorism” 
and “Orthodoxism” than this program, which included the idea of 
assimilating western culture. 

As one can see, the question of the national essence appeared 
in all of Ibraileanu’s programmatic articles, in one way or another, 
but he gave it particular attention in two important studies that he 
dedicated to it. The first, “Caracterul specific national in literatura 
romana” (The Specifically National Character of Romanian Litera- 
ture), of 1922, is not the most edifying for [braileanu’s thought as a 
whole; because of it Lovinescu accused the author of the same con- 
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fusion of the ethical, ethnic, and aesthetic as the SAmandtorists.** In 
this essay, [braileanu analyzed Romanian literature into its various 
regional components, finding a more fully “national” character in 
Moldavia and Transylvania, where intellectuals were closer to the 
people and their resistance to outside influences stronger. Hence his 
much debated proposition that “of two writers of equal talent, the 
greater is the one in whose work the soul of the people is felt more 
fully and its national realities more richly and better depicted.” * 
In “Influente străine gi realitati nationale” (Foreign Influences and 
National Realities) of 1925 that equation is nuanced and clarified: 
foreign influences are productive only if grafted onto local realities, 
and closeness to “the soul of the people” is a fuller guarantee of 
proper assimilation.” 

For Ibrăileanu as for Lovinescu, imitation was an indispensable 
stage for Romanian culture, equivalent to an “import” (“This imita- 
tion of foreign literature is, on the literary side, what the introduction 
of new forms is on the political side”), but with the provisos that 
only models suiting the national spirit should be imitated and that 
real progress would consist only in final emancipation from those 
models.** His cultural program therefore entailed greater “protec- 
tionism” toward the national essence than did Lovinescu’s, but at 
the same time he did not see it as deeply jeopardized in quite the 
way the traditionalists did. For instance, in “Scriitori si curente” 
(“Writers and Currents”), published in Viața românească in 1906, 
he wrote of literature as “the depository of a nation’s soul” and 
offered the opinion that since it is impossible for a writer not to be- 
long to a national entity, “Romanian literature can be nothing other 
than ‘Romanian.’ ”” 

Ibrăileanu seems to have believed he could objectively deter- 
mine exactly what “suits” and what does not suit a given stage of 
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Romania’s cultural development. This was the normative element 
that transformed his “populist” aesthetics into a “poetics,” with a 
program for cultural accumulation. He devised schemes to explain 
the operation of the cultural mechanism that selects originality and 
eschews imitation, seeking to explain more adequately the under- 
lying ethnic character Ibrăileanu thought he could detect even at the 
level of literary personalities. He wrote, “In this brief history of 
literary development, from imitation and weak national feeling to 
originality through liberation from oppressive models and nation- 
alism through the influence of the folk spirit. . . one can clearly 
see that originality grows in tandem with the recruitment of writers 
from social classes ever closer to the people (Conachi-Alecsandri- 
Eminescu-Sadoveanu).” ® It is clear from this why Ibrăileanu is said 
to “mediate” between the ruralism of Sămănătorul and Lovinescu’s 
synchronism. 

What is missing from his work, however, is reference to the spiri- 
tual or psychological dimension, so often invoked by Orthodoxism 
and by spiritualist-existentialist currents in the 1930s. The person 
who attempted to (re)introduce elements of psychology into the 
analysis of the “Romanian phenomenon” from the antitraditional- 
ist side was Mihail Ralea (1896-1964). A psychologist by training 
but also a sociologist, an intermittent literary critic and philosopher 
of culture, and an active political figure in the Peasant party, Ralea 
had his apprenticeship with Viața românească, whose editorship he 
gained (with Calinescu) in 1933. Ralea set himself the task of giving 
a “psychological characterization of the Romanian people” in his 
“Fenomenul românesc” (The Romanian Phenomenon).*' Research 
of a similar type had been done in other countries as well: Ralea 
mentions R. Miiller-Freinfels’ Psychologie des deutsches Mensches 
and A. Fouillée’s Psychologie des peuples européens. His resort to 
“a psychology of the people” is free of any theory of race. “The 
differences among peoples are too little physiological and too much 
spiritual.” * But in discussing the relation between the ethnic and 
the cultural, he diverged spectacularly from the ethnicist doctrines: 
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“The ethnic soul,” he wrote, “is the result of a culture, of a certain 
social life. Change the culture and the morals and manners, and the 
soul of the people will gradually change also.” * If until that point 
what had been debated was the normativeness or fatality (inevita- 
bility) of the national essence, Ralea ushered in discussion of its 
relativity. “The ethnic soul is undergoing constant changes. There 
is not only one ethnic soul.” * He tackled several factors, one after 
another (the cultural age of a nation, the relationship between rural 
and urban, the political, economic, and physical environment). He 
even retrieved Ibraileanu’s “regionalism,” pointing out that an influ- 
ence is not homogeneously felt across the nation but is relevant only 
to parts of it. He looked at literature together with philosophy as con- 
stituting “the most important sources for determining the mentality 
of a nation.” * In his psychological characterization he identified two 
distinct types: the western type, characterized by “creative ability,” 
and the oriental one, whose main trait is “passive resignation.” Ralea 
located the spiritual structure of the Romanian people between these 
two poles, as “adaptability” or “the power of. adjustment.” 

Ralea thought of his scheme as even-handed, but it constituted 
a hierarchy, with Romanian adaptability holding an intermediate 
position (in his scheme creative ability was at odds with “passive 
resignation,” a quality for which—unlike the traditionalists and the 
spiritualists—he felt no great sympathy). Adjustment is inferior to 
creativity, but superior to resignation; it might be the formula for a 
Romanian “equilibrium,” characterized by a “transactional spirit,” 
lack of malice, a natural disposition to progress, an intelligence that 
is not abstract and speculative but practical, intermittent will. For 
him, the Romanian lacks imagination and inner life, but is inherently 
antitraditionalist (“Traditionalism, for a population so mobile and 
eager as ours, makes no sense”’).* Finally, adaptability is “ambiva- 
lent,” a blessing in disguise: “It may mean evolution, intelligence, 
refinement, flexibility, progress, but it can also mean cowardice, 
duplicity, shrewdness, superficiality. It contains potentials—the pos- 
sibilities of prosperity and of decadence.” Y 
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The orientation represented by Viața românească in Romanian 
culture received its best synthesis in the closing chapter of Căli- 
nescu’s history of Romanian literature of 1941.°* Here this excep- 
tional critic and aesthetician tackled the entire problematique of the 
national essence, making good use of all previous endeavors while 
assuming a neutral stand. He began by rejecting conceptions that 
denied the Romanian his “differential note,” but at the same time 
he rejected the traditionalists’ equating the Romanian essence with 
the picturesque. He was somewhat inconsistent in saying that, on 
the one hand, “specificity is not something you acquire through 
time . . . , it is something congenital,” concluding, on the other 
hand, that “specificity, like race, . . . is in slow but constant move- 
ment.” ® But in seeing the national essence as a plurality of traits, 
he overcame the reductionism of most of the doctrines discussed, 
which limited the essence to one dominant factor. 

As for the relationship between influence and originality, Cali- 
nescu was of the same mind as those who, from Pârvan to Lovinescu, 
were convinced that what is specific to Romanians is a “fatality” that 
depends upon the ethnic—as was true for Ibrăileanu also—“The 
guarantee of our fundamental originality rests in the ethnic factor.” © 
His masterly history demonstrated the vitality and validity of Roma- 
nian literature, its “creative vigour, with its specific notes, a national 
contribution to world literature.” ® Călinescu saw as basic to Roma- 
nians’ character “the regression toward an archaic type of civiliza- 
tion, a passivity toward nature”—which he regarded as a symptom 
of age rather than of youth (“We are not primitive, we are old” )— 
correlated with a striking lack of “subjective expression of experi- 
ence” and a bent for “ritualism.” ® To that he added an “energetic 
fatalism” that he saw as not characteristically Oriental and as the 
equivalent of robust skepticism, a propensity for criticism, and the 
like. He brought into focus the contribution of other ethnic elements 
besides the autochthonous one, and he argued that “Latinity” had 
been deeply modified by the “Getic spirit.” Thus Călinescu endeav- 
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ored to encompass in a single essayistic discourse the whole range 
of previous contributions, converting everything into an assertion of 
the cultural validity of Romanian literature.” 

The three general orientations in this series of debates shared a few 
broad traits: (a) in several cases, a complex theoretical debate was 
gradually reduced into a militant platform; (b) the various emphases 
augmented their doctrines with practical claims that amounted to 
strategies of cultural action (which was, in some cases, more than 
strictly cultural); and (c) each of the three main lines and their subor- 
dinate groupings strove for comprehensiveness, bringing in history, 
psychology, literary creation, morals, politics, and the like. In addi- 
tion, despite their differences, none of the positions proved superior 
to the others in the cultural values produced under its aegis. Through- 
out the 1920s and 1930s, works of value were generated from within 
each of these orientations, which shows that in terms of their cultural 
efficacy, the positions are indistinguishable. It is only their political 
entailments and implications that differed significantly. 


Conclusion 

All these points of view, doctrines, and theories emerged in rela- 
tion to a set of problems in Romania’s social and political life. They 
constituted an attempt by cultural elites to intervene in the sphere of 
decision making, offering what they considered competent evalua- 
tions about what should be done. All the positions show that sense 
of responsibility for the social milieu which we might see as itself 
an “essential” characteristic of all theories on the national essence, 
and which remains a continuing trait of Romanian intellectuals who 
feel called upon to keep pondering upon this subject. Debate on it 
has never lost momentum in the realm of Romanian culture despite 
differences in the social, political, and historical circumstances in 
which Romanian thinkers have pursued their interest in the national 
essence, 

Extensive quotations from the work of various authors will not 
only enable greater appreciation of the significant themes of Roma- 
nia’s literary ideology and philosophy of culture in the interwar 
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period but they will also prove useful to those interested in the con- 
tinuing contemporary relevance of the debates, within a changed 
context. The troubled times following World War II and the devasta- 
tion of values brought about by “proletcultism” imposed a new cul- 
tural isolation upon Romanian writers. This augmented their earlier 
inferiority complex, as happened also in other Eastern European cul- 
tures, and provoked yet another round of concern about what makes 
Romania unique and how it is to be integrated into or protected from 
the values of other cultures. In the 1960s and 1970s, the debates 
on the national essence and on Romania’s cultural relationships with 
the Orient and the West were resumed, in arguments every bit as 
bitter and irreconcilable as those presented here. 
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Zarathustra in Red Croatia: 
Milan Sufflay and His 
Theory of Nationhood 

IVO BANAC 


Milan Šufflay (1879-1931) is undoubtedly the most distinguished 
unknown among the major public figures of twentieth-century Cro- 
atia. Very few historians have attempted to lift the obscurity that 
has confined his exploits and views.' This much is usually known: 
Šufflay was assassinated in February 1931, the high point of King 
Aleksandar’s royal dictatorship, by special agents of the Zagreb 
political police. The assassination provoked an international outcry 
and condemnation of Yugoslav white terror by some of the era’s 
most notable exponents of human rights, including Albert Einstein 
and Heinrich Mann. Sufflay was buried as a Croat national martyr 
under the arcades of Zagreb’s Mirogoj cemetery, in the same tomb as 
Stjepan Radić (1871-1928), the assassinated leader of the Croatian 
Peasant Party (HSS). 

More knowledgeable people also know that Šufflay was a scion of 
an impoverished gery family (Šufflay de Othrussewecz) of Wiirtem- 
bergian or Saxon origin, which was ennobled by Leopold I in 1675 
in the district of Samobor, near Zagreb. Sufflay’s grandfather, a hat- 
maker by profession, settled in Krapina, Varaždin County. His son 
Augustin, Sufflay’s father, was a schoolteacher in Lepoglava, the 
town notorious as the site of the principal prison in Croatia. Augus- 
tin married a lady of German gentry stock from Hungary, who had 
reason to downplay the family’s genteel poverty by nurturing its 
pride of gentle birth. Milan Sufflay was a classic prodigy, consis- 
tently the best student in his class (1897) in Zagreb’s gymnasium, 
the historian Tadija Smi¢iklas’s favorite at the University of Zagreb, 
degree holder with a finished doctoral dissertation at the tender age 
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of twenty-two. Moreover, he held independent and frequently non- 
conformist views. His specialty was not Croatian (medieval) history 
in any narrow sense. Contrary to the general practice of the time, 
he specialized in the history of the Balkans, thereby opting to study 
Croatia in its Balkan and eastern aspects. The title of his disser- 
tation was “Croatia and the Last Exertions of the Eastern Empire 
Under the Scepter of the Three Comneni (1075—1180).” This inter- 
est increasingly directed him to the troubled history of the southern 
Adriatic littoral—the lands of ancient Dioclea (Duklja) and Dyrra- 
chium (Durazzo, Alb. Durrés), that is, to the study of Montenegrin 
and Albanian history. He became the greatest Albanologist of his 
generation, unsurpassed in some respects to date. 

The scholarly side of Sufflay’s activities would not have brought 
him to public attention were it not for his decidedly political engage- 
ment. It is generally assumed that Sufflay was a lukewarm Frankist, 
that is, the follower of the Croat Party of (State) Right (HSP), a 
minor, decidedly urban, and largely petit bourgeois, nationalist orga- 
nization, which traced its origin to Josip Frank (1844—1911). The 
Frankists were known as the most determined opponents of Hun- 
garian hegemony, South Slavic unity, and especially Serb national 
sentiment in Croatia. They favored a trialistic solution to the national 
question in the Habsburg Monarchy, whereby the South Slavic parts 
af the Monarchy would emerge as the Monarchy’s separate third 
unit, based on the legitimizing agency of ancient Croat state right. 
After the collapse of the Monarchy and the establishment of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes (Yugoslavia) they held 
an isolated position on the fringe of the Croat national movement, 
at the mercy of Radi¢’s HSS, which they alternately reviled and 
grudgingly trailed.” 

Though not a Frankist of some standing, Sufflay certainly was in- 
volved in the activities of the Frankist movement. He was arrested 
toward the end of 1920 for his alleged ties with the émigré Frankist 
Croat Comité, a insurrectionary organization dedicated to the estab- 
lishment of an independent Croatia. Despite his evident inability to 
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play the rdle of a genuinely dangerous conspirator, he was never- 
theless sentenced to a term of forty-two months, half of which he 
served. More important, Šufflay was a frequent contributor to Hrvat- 
sko pravo (Croatian [State] Right), the organ of the legal Frankist 
HSP. His writings, both polemicist and scholarly, offer a unique 
insight into the ideology of conservative Croat nationalism, mid- 
way between its classic Frankist form and its disintegration with the 
rise of Ustaša radicalism, conceived and charged with fascist ideas 
by Ante Pavelić, a prominent Frankist of the 1920s. Most impor- 
tant, Sufflay’s writings express a mnemonistic theory of nationhood, 
which is typical not just of Croat or nationalistic views, but is highly 
representative of the spatial Central European concepts of nation- 
hood, in which the past (no matter how distant) is at one with the 
present, 


For Sufflay, a good historian was at the very least a recorder of his- 
torical facts and thereby served as the pedal that moved the collective 
pvýunņ (mnémé, memory) of a nation. Historical “recorders” of 
better quality disposed of an enormous mnemonic apparatus of their 
national tommunities.* They searched the nation’s essential charac- 
teristics and provided the guideposts on the road to a secure national 
allegiance even in the most difficult moments. They “occasionally 
actively awakened the ancient mnemonic clichés, which otherwise 
would have remained buried in the people’s subconsciousness.”* In 
Sufflay’s view that meant drawing attention to the process of nation- 
forming. His nation was a gigantic cell, one of Haeckel’s great 
protists, which was the end product of phyletic evolution that com- 
menced with the repulsive totem.’ Following Spengler he believed 
that nations were folk groups which build cities. They rose in castles, 
they ripened to the full height of world consciousness in cities, 
and they are disintegrating in megalopolises.® More exactly, nations 
were gentile evolutionary products that were moved by national self- 
consciousness. In the seventeenth-century Balkans “there were no 
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nations in the contemporary sense; the popular masses were moved 
by religion.” 7 

This does not mean that Sufflay’s nations were the products of 
nationalist ideology (imagined communities, or mere artefacts of 
the late eighteenth-century age of nationalism). Nations were proto- 
giants (praorijasi) and his evolutionary historicism necessarily had 
to account for the length of their development. Since Sufflay was an 
opponent of every attempt to apply the findings of individual psy- 
chology to the study of social groups (interpsychology, interaffect, 
national psyche, and the rest, were for him clumsy anthropomorphic 
analogies), he preferred to coin a new terminology with a “tel- 
lurian” perspective. This new terminology was entirely atmospheric 
and geological in origin. Tribes, or “small national fogs” (nacijo- 
naine maglice) in Sufflay’s terminology, were the primary gentile 
embryos of nations. Before the Roman colonization of the Balkans, 
the Illyrian and Thracian aborigines were a typical tribal population, 
“divided into numberless bigger or smaller groups in internecine 
combat and, moreover, representing the vacillating, mobile plasma, 
since their way of life was nomadic.” ° Roman mule coincided with 
intensive Romanization, which created new Romance nuclei. Then 
came the “great cyclone” of Völkerwanderung. The “Roman dike” 
was broken, making way for the “torrent” of nomads. After the 
flood, the lowlands were peopled by the “sedentary Slavic race, 
which, without the impulse of nomadic blood, everywhere, like the 
Chinese, sticks to the ground.” '° 

This was not the end of Balkan “ethnic cyclones.” The defeated 
races and their languages were preserved in the highlands of mod- 
ern Albania, Thessaly, and the Carpathians. As an Albanologist, 
Sufflay viewed the history of Albania, which he defined as the “per- 
petual building of small tribal fogs and the destruction of old gentile 
systems,” as an historical paradigm. Rome diluted the primary Illyr- 
ian tribes in whose stead rose the medieval Albanian tribes. The 
highlands preserved this race of warriors from destruction and pesti- 
7. (Milan Šufflay), “Podzemna tutnjava na Balkanu,” ibid., Aug. 27, 1924, p. 2. 
8. Limi, p. 51. 
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lence. In time they descended into the war-weary lowlands, still 
intact in their tribal characteristics. But not for long; the families of 
their chieftains were in the vanguard of detribalization. The dynasts 
of Zeta and Albania already formed Sufflay’s “little state nuclei” 
(državne jezgrice), which willingly were succumbing to the blan- 
dishments of Byzantine, Serbian, and Angevin feudalisms. These 
dynasts in turn “became sebastoi, protosebastoi, despots, kaznaces, 
grand Zupans, milites, comites, and marshals.” ©" They undermined 
the rights of the lesser tribesmen (in Slavic Balkans, lit. plemići, 
meaning both tribesmen and petty nobles) and tribal sanguinary ties. 
Before they could constitute their own durable state(s), they were up- 
turned by the Ottoman Turks in the fifteenth century. Skenderbeg’s 
Albania was the “last significant Christian state in the Balkans.” "° 

The ambitions of the late medieval dynasts undermined the na- 
tional principle in the prenational period. The BalSi¢es, a leading 
dynastic family which Šufflay described in his novel Kostadin Balšić 
(1920), were typical in this respect: “The BalSi¢es were of Vlach— 
Romanian—origin, rated as Albanians, held a Serbian chancery, 
and considered themselves the inheritors of [Stefan] DuSan’s em- 
pire . . . The second generation of BalSi¢es, three brothers with the 
rank of Zupan, were no more than three wild shepherd headmen. The 
third generation was infused with a fine mixture of Serb and Greek 
blood . . . The wolf [Djuradj I Balšić] mated with the fox [Kyra 
Theodora, daughter of Sebastocrator Dejan.” © Konstadin Balšić, 
the novel’s tragic antihero, whom Sufflay fashioned in a faithful 
rendition of the mysterious late fourteenth-century prince, dreamed 
of reviving the “powerful idea” of Dusan’s empire. His slogan is 
“Dušania or death.” * 

The process of state-building, with its concomitant attack on the 
gentile community, was derailed in the Turkish Balkans. The Otto- 
man period created the conditions for the revival of tribes. “When 
the Turks in the fifteenth century exterminated or subjugated the 
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tiny dynasts of Albania and Zeta, the time of pastoral katun [can- 
ton} had arrived. This age was full of premordial inherited struc- 
tures. It was armed with a slingshot, stick, and poisoned arrow. It 
was pregnant with the protoinstinct of self-preservation, blood feud, 
fury, and brotherhood by adoption {pobratimstvo]. It devoured the 
tame villages of the lowlands and with them the Byzantine-Serbian 
legal institutions, covering for the third time the territory of Alba- 
nia (and, for the second time the territory of Montenegro, following 
the original Slavic tribal areas) with powerful tribal entities, which 
have continued until now.” ° Repeated attempts “to turn the orga- 
nized tribes into hierarchical state amoebas” succeeded sporadically. 
“Tribal power in the existential sense created a political unit out of 
Montenegro.” In the Croat north, this process experienced no rever- 
sals and took an early feudal form, as royal state power turned tribal 
commons into noble communes."* 

Nothing unusual, so far. Following the classic theory of nation- 
hood Sufflay believed that the nations of Southeastern Europe devel- 
oped in the modern period, partially under the thin crust of Ottoman 
(or, for that matter, other foreign states) and partially in their own 
states.” For all that, nation and its antecedents (gens, phyle, tribe) 
did not belong to the purely spatial concepts in Sufflay’s view of his- 
tory. Far more important were the concepts of geopolitics, historical 
retort, civilization, and, of course, memory. Šufflay repeatedly re- 
asserted his belief in the precedence of geopolitics: “The Earth’s 
crust, mountain chains, flow of rivers, great lowlands, deserts, and 
seas are older and far more powerful factors that attend the histori- 
cal creation of states than the very concept of nation or of historical 
right.” '* He stressed the importance of the state, Byzantine-Ottoman 
state retort being the crucible of the Serbs that distinguished them 
from the Croats." He believed in the lasting cleavages among civili- 
zations, notably between the East and the West, which, as we shall 
see, he saw as both clashing and interpenetrating. But most impor- 
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tant, he believed in the great influence of memory, that integrating 
and otherwordly power (sila drugoga svijeta), which is the equivalent 
of the force of gravity in the animate world. 

Sufflay’s mnemonism was a product of several traditions. Build- 
ing on Bergson’s view of human brain as the specific exponent of the 
germ of life, Sufflay held that the “problem of germ and brain was 
illuminated still more deeply by the theory of ‘mneme,’ or memory, 
conceived by the German Semon (1912). According to this theory 
germ or egg builds an ‘imago’ or full somatic form based on phyletic 
memory, that is, based on past experience of the whole line of vital 
ancestors.” He butressed his argument with further evidence from 
Haeckel (biogenetic law), Freud (the Unconscious), Weissmann and 
De Vries (Keimbahn), and the like.” In practice this meant that “in 
every individual all of his forebears lived mnemonically, and in a 
single generation all the generations of the dead.” ” Knowledgeable 
observers (unlike R.W. Seton-Watson and Wickham Steed, Sufflay’s : 
favorite targets) knew that the “rows of dead generations collabo- 
rated in the activities of living popular masses.” And Konstantin 
Balšić and his evil wife Jelena Thopia were “two demonic beings, in 
whose blood danced the unattainable rows of prior generations.” ? 

Sufflay’s attachment to mnemonism went as far as positing the 
memory of inanimate objects. The mnémé of Konstantin’s dama- 
scened sword was powerful, “because strength and elasticity together 
were a sort of memory, which is lacking only in gas or liquid.” * 
Most important, memory was the stuff of historical consciousness, 
the means by which the peoples preserved their individuality and 
perpetuated their links with their past. All the seventeenth-century 
Albanians (da tutti gl’ Albanesi), that is both Muslims and Chris- 
tians, sang about the anti-Turkish exploits of their fifteenth-century 
hero Skenderbeg, even in the presence of the Turks.” The story of 
Dioclean prince Saint Vladimir and his love for Kosara, the daughter 
of his captor Bulgarian tsar Samuil, “is perhaps the legend most 
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widely and deeply embedded in the national memory of the Bal- 
kans.” Šufflay himself apparently witnessed the veneration of the 
cross from the Church of the Most Immaculate Virgin of Krajina (on 
the west bank of the Lake of Skadar) by the Catholics, Orthodox, 
and Muslims, both Montenegrins and Albanians, of the Montenegrin 
littoral. This was two centuries after the destruction of the church 
and seven centuries after the transfer of Vladimir’s remains first to 
Durrës and then to Elbasan, in Albania. The murder of King Dmitar 
Zvonimir was preserved in Croat folk memory for over eight cen- 
turies. By way of parallel, the battle between Emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus and the Normans at Durrës (1081) was celebrated in the fotk 
songs of Dubrovnik as late as the sixteenth century, the boats from 
Dubrovnik having participated in the battle on the Norman side.” 
Most astonishing, the memory of the South Slavs reached back to 
their protohomelands beyond the Carpathians and even preserved the 
elements of their pre-Christian dualist religion. 

Sufflay was quite cheered by the findings of Czech scholar Jan 
Peisker, who concluded that the ancient Slavs were Zoroastrian dual- 
ists. The main proof was in the use of the term deva, which con- 
veyed the evil spirit in the Zendic texts of Zarathustra’s Avesta. 
Christianized Slavs—and the South Slavs were the first to undergo 
Christianization— “lost the concept of deva (= evil spirit) and sub- 
stituted it with the concept of deva {djevojka = maiden).” But the 
ubiquity of such toponyms as Djevin silaz (Maiden’s Descent) and 
Djevin skok (Maiden’s Jump) pointed to a pre-Christian cult, which, 
Sufflay agreed, went back to Zarathustra's religion. In fact, the most 
concentrated area of Zoroastrian traces among the South Slavs “was 
between the rivers Neretva and Drim, in Old Dioclea or Red Cro- 

` atia, as it was called by the [chronicler} Priest of Dioclea.” Šufflay 
augmented Peisker’s theory by noting that “In the old Croatian Župa 
of Cetina there was in 1091 a place called Nebog [lit. non-god], 
then in 1362 a place called Nebesa [lit. non-demons], and in 1422 
on the island of Korčula a place called Divin dolac [lit. Maiden’s or 
Demon’s Field]. One can read in a Ragusan text that in 1422 there 
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was a cave called Bezbozi at the Dračevac frontier (un monticello 
petroso tutto quando chiamato Besbossi) and that at the top of that 
hill there was una chamenizza chiamatta Besbogovo Coritto. To this 
day one can find there a village called Bezboge, but not after the 
Bezbozi family . . . but rather that family is called after the hill Bes- 
bog or Bijesbog (lit. demon god], where there was a lair or korito of 
a bijes, evil spirit, or deva. Such a lair of demons (ignei serpentes) 
is cited in the legend of Saint Vladimir on the hill of Oblik, west 
of Skadar [Shkodér].” * Moreover, writing before the spread of the 
Iranian theory on the origin of Croat ethnonym, a theory that also 
posited the Iranian origin of the terms White (northern) and Red 
(southern) Croatia, Sufflay held that the very name Red Croatia was 
a mnemonic device, a “pure construct of Slavic remembrance of the 
faraway protohomeland,” since “it was a most ancient custom for 
migrants in a regular manner to name rivers, mountains, and settle- 
ments in their new dwelling places after the names from their old 
homeland.” ” According to this view, the geographic terminology 
of the Croats translocated the terms White Russia (Belorussia) and 
Red Russia (Chermnaia Rus’). Ancient Zarathustra seemed to be 
living in mnemonic Red Croatia. 

Sufflay’s spatial concept of history, in which the past generations 
participated in and were really at one with the present, was easily 
harmonized with his equally spatially determined concept of East 
and West, though more so in its Eastern part, which was identified 
with the eternal countryside. As Sufflay saw it the basic conflict of 
the twentieth century was the “earthquaking conflict between the 
East and the West, Europe and Asia, white and yellow civilizations. 
That conflict [was] being waged at the other end of the earth, on 
the Pacific Ocean. It |was] being waged over China, that wondrous 
peasan land, which feeds the quarter of our planet’s population.” ” 

ufflay’s typically Croat dilemma was that he sided with the West, 
but really sympathized with the East. 
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The conflict between the East and the West was in its essence the 
conflict between ethics and technology. The East was meditative and 
intuitive. Its social unit was the family (or home), its life principle 
was self-denial and sacrifice for the welfare of the community. The 
Easterner fought for nonpersonal, racial, and universal aims. He felt 
himself a part of the universe and would submerge himself in it. 
The East wanted to “be” and tended toward wisdom and internal 
peace. On the contrary, the West was tense, vehement, and intellec- 
tual (“the white race is a slave to intellect”). Its social unit was the 
individual, who was moved by egoism. The Westerner fought for 
personal interests, wanted to “act,” and tended toward science and 
power.” The real value of the Western civilization was that it was the 
bearer of the Roman state type.” Unfortunately—and Šufflay was 
contradictory here—these two civilizations could not be combined; 
they glared at one another over an abyss: 


The white man discovered the compass, printing, and gunpowder 
independently of the East. He has reached the hitherto unseen de- 
velopment of technology. He wants to impose his material culture, 
which was created by his brain, on the East, where intuition prevails. 
He looks with condescension on the lands of antiquated technology. 
He sees there only the distaff and the ancient plow, which must be re- 
placed by the machine. He cares not a whit that the harmony between 
human culture and human nature exists there, that there is no gulf 
between religion and science. The West has completely forgotten that 
the ancient and dense East has given the world its only true leaders 
from times immemorial. Without love for neighbor and deaf to mercy, 
[the West] has never conceived that it is several thousand years behind 
the teachings of Christ.” 


Sufflay’s criticism of the West had several components. He was 
skeptical of the claims of science, which did not bring happiness, but 
war. He noted that science undoubtedly made men stronger, but not 
happier. “Nineteenth century, that paradise of scientific madmen, 
claimed that [happiness] would follow. And this nineteenth century 
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ended with i August 1914.” In opposition to the industrial civiliza- 
tion of the West, the East, “especially India and China, are instinc- 
tively opposed to [industry]. For those countries cultivated fields are 
the only true industry.” ” The East did not resist the war-bearing 
civilization of the West with typically Western violence. Instead, in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi, the East responded with nonviolence, 
boycott, and refusal to have any contact with the Western way of life. 
Just as in Durban before the First World War, Gandhi “withdrew 
the people from the cities and industrial companies.” The British 
Raj responded with conciliation, so that by the end of 1925, “India 
ceased being Sinn Fein.” * 

Despite Suffiay’s harsh criticism of Western aggression, his favor- 
able view of Eastern civilization, and benign assessment of Eastern 
methods of struggle, he was unable to shed a lasting sense of Eastern 
menace. The “white race” was on the brink of a precipice. The con- 
flict between the East and the West “is characteristic of the whole 
twentieth century. This conflict is terrible. It will ebb and flaw, but 
will not stop until ultimate ruin. The future of the whole white race 
is at stake.” ” The feeling of attraction for and the danger from the 
East, this principal contradiction in Sufflay’s Weltanschauung, was 
exacerbated by his further inability to explain why the superior ethi- 
cal values of the East could not be transferred to the West, this 
despite his occasional cheer at the positive effects brought by the 
import of Indian philosophy to the West and his feeling of identity 
between sedentary Slavdom and China. The solution to this problem 
must be sought i in what Sufflay regarded as the “Eastern part of the 
white race,” in Russia. 

Russia was a true biped, which felt at home both in Europe and in 
Asia. Šufflay agreed with Trubetskoi's Eurasian theory and felt that 
the Russians were the highest byproduct of both Europe and Asia, 
the only true Eurasians. Of all the white nations only continental 
and peasant Russia could understand China in an approximate man- 

er. Moreover, Russia (specifically Soviet Russia) was at work in 
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China and throughout Asia, not with guns, but with spirit. “With 
its revolution [Russia] drew closer to the concepts of the Asian 
peoples. . . and is working on the alliance of whole Asia against 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” The Russian Bolsheviks were “support- 
ing and inflaming the resistance of whole Asia against the industry 
of England and America. This is the nucleus of the Russian move- 
ment.” *° The greatest danger for the “Anglo-Saxons would be Asia 
under the leadership of Russian Eurasiatics.” *! 

The problem of Russia was the problem of a mutant. “When Rus- 
sians like all whites split something, they do not split matter into 
atoms, but souls into atoms. They want to do with Life the same as 
the West did with matter. They want to subjugate Life with brain, to 
create overnight the Life’s distant future. They attempted to realize 
the Communist utopia of brain, but the egg, which builds that brain, 
refuses to listen. And that is Bolshevism.” Still, a further contradic- 
tion, “the Bolshevik chaos constitutes the transition from the Russia 
of grain [Europe] and tea [Asia] to the level of technology and ethos 
of China and India. Because under the ruin of tsarist Russia of Peter 
the Great, like wild moss, the green, God-fearing peasant layer is 
already springing forth. This stratum is quietly, in the Chinese man- 
ner, already devouring its Red conquerors, the workers’ Bolsheviks, 
the demons of brain and logic, the former slaves of Western ma- 
chines, who, having been cut from Mother Earth, attempted to build 
a castle neither in Heaven nor on the Earth.” * 

To be a Yugoslavist meant to be an enemy of both Croatdom 
and Serbdom. The prophets of Yugoslavism, men like Steed. Seton- 
Watson, and Meštrović, treated the Serbs and Croats as if these 
peoples were experimental rabbits. Seton-Watson, for one, “got it 
into his head that an ideal state could be built on the cleavage be- 
tween the East and the West, Europe and the Balkans, Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy, Tomislav’s [Croat] state and [Stefan] DuSan’s [Ser- 
bian] empire. And he does not intend to give up. Never mind that 
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the rabbits are wriggling. He wants to cut them alive and create a 
living monster from two rabbits.” 


As can be seen, Sufflay’s points of tension occur when civiliza- 
tions attempt to exercise influence on one another. Uneven industrial 
development of the West effected the aggression against Asia and 
the resistance of the East. Russia, being a mutant, was innately ex- 
plosive, but could be pacified by a return to agriculture. In fact, that 
was Sufflay’s recipe for the resolving of all contradictions. His vital- 
ism, the giving in to life activity of otherwordly forces, suggested the 
reruralization of the planet, the victory of the village, and a gigan- 
tic new edition of the medieval world. But if agriculture proffered 
peace, so did isolation. The most immediate project for isolation 
could be found in Yugoslavia, where Sufflay traced the conflict be- 
tween the East and the West in the conflict between the Serbs and 
the Croats. As a Frankist, he objected to Radi¢’s overtures to the 
USSR, precisely on the grounds that such a strategy compromised 
Croatia’s Westernism. The ideology of Yugoslavism constituted an 
attempt to derail the national mnémé of both the Serbs and Croats, 
those “two different national souls.” 

Sufflay’s theory of nationhood, his way of looking on history in 
general, was indulgent of all historically-based imperfections in a 
typically conservative way. Whereas his strength was in his profes- 
sional ability to assess the relative strengths of various civilizations, 
his weakness was in the allegiance that he felt he owed to his civili- 
zation and nation. A true leader had to reflect the historical memory 
of his nation, no matter what that memory actually accumulated 
over time. To do otherwise meant courting irrelevance. The land and 
history determined behavior. To think otherwise meant courting dis- 
aster. As a result, Sufflay was not and could not be an assimilationist, 
something that made him a bit of an oddity in the increasingly as- 
similationist HSP. As an aristocratic pacifist, he was a further oddity 
in the party that was becoming the breeding ground of the radical 
Right. One must be on guard against the facile tendencies that would 
find points of identity between this older nationalist ideology and the 
integralism of the old and the new Right. 
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The Debate about 
the Problematic Bulgarian: 
A View on the Pluralism 
of the National Ideologies 
in Bulgaria in the 
Interwar Period 
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From the point of view of the historian of culture national ideol- 
ogy is an institutionally grounded complex of symbolic practices.’ 
Tt constitutes the sense for national identity of large (in most cases 
ethnic) groups of people. As an “ideology” in the narrow sense 
of the word it is a specific form not of “false consciousness,” but 
of “structural limited consciousness.” ? On that surface level it pre- 
tends to provide the national community with some typicalymboli- 
cal patterns: first,) steady and eternal national “ideals,” Saba 
“great examples” (which produce a continuity between past and 
present); second) stable images of the “motherland,” the “essence” 
of the nation, and the permanent features of the “national charac- 
ter” (almost always in contrast with the image of the “Other,” the 
“Foreign,” or the “world”); and {third,| an_image of the national 
(historical, religious, spiritual, cultural, and so forth) “mission.” 
The mutual relation of these prescriptive, descriptive, and “utopian” 
aspects of the national ideology determines the structure of the typi- 
cal phenomenological experience of “nationhood” of the nation’s 


1. The terms “symbolic” and “symbol” are used in the sense in which Cassirer uses 
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average member. In short, on that level the national ideology is a 
symbolic practice which “celebrates” the stable, homogeneous, and 
positive identity of the national community.’ 

As a “limited consciousness,” however, that surface level of the 
national ideology makes invisible for an inward point of view some 
aspects of its real functioning in the socio-historical space and time. 
On the level of phenomenological experience of nationhood the ele- 
ments (the symbols) of the national ideology seem to consolidate 
the people in an immediate and organic “mother-like” community: 
they seem to provide the steady (“eternal”) standards (‘‘ideals,” 
“values.” “examples”) for the common life of that community. 

But in fact, the nation is not a community, but a society—that 
is to say that it is not based on “immediate,” but on alienated 
social relationships; it is not homogeneous, but heterogeneous— it 
consists of different classes, strata, groups which are part of this 
national society not in an organic way but only by means of power- 
relations, exchange, alienated communication. The steadiness of the 
national symbols is also apparent: they are in a process of ceaseless 
synchronical and diachronical dynamics because they are continu- 
ously re-interpreted from the point of view of the different (and 
often conflicting) social groups and generations. Under the surface 
of apparent steadiness the national past, the ideas of “motherland,” 
national “essence,” “character,” “mission,” and so forth are con- 
stantly altered in a pluralistic and controversial way, and every dif- 
ferent social group or generation makes attempts to present its own 
version of the nodal national elements as “universal,” valid for the 
other social groups of the national society as well. All this makes it 
possible to speak about a history of the national ideology—and to 
present it as a history of explicit or implicit debates, interpretation- 

conflicts, “discourse competitions,” “dialogues,” and so forth. ~ 

Not only thé national pasty (regarded as a complex of identity- 
symbols), however, is articulated (constructed, manipulated) by the 

multiplicity of the social points of view of the national present—the 
opposite is true as well. The direction 1 of power is not only from the 
present to the past, but also from the past to the present—because 
the national present is relatively free to discuss and re-interpret the 
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national symbols but not to ignore them in a radical way.’ It can ar- 
ticulate the problems of its own and perform certain significant social 
and national activity only by a necessary use of the symbolic alpha- 
bet of the national past. The sense of national identity of the present 
is articulated by one “obligatory” language—the “steady” national 
symbols, which the national present usually cannot create but only 
re-create in debates and interpretative fights. The debates are not 
free—they presuppose that there necessarily exist common subjects 
for an argument and struggle: they presuppose the abstract forms 
of the common “national ideals,” common “motherland,” “national 
character,” “heroes,” “testaments,” “mission,” and so forth. And 
the question for the different social groups or generations participat- 


ing in the national society is only how “truly” to interpret them‘ 
The national present depends on the power of the national past be- 


cause the past is providing it with such presuppositions: speaking 
g Teener E . 
phenomenologically the past is opening in the present the horizon 


of national togetherness—that is, the very “condition of possibility” 


4, Of course, radical ignoring of the complex of the national symbols and symbolical 
practices is possible as we)]—but this is at the same time a radical destruction of the national 
ideology in general and therefore goes beyond the limits of the different national phenomena. 
A good example of such destruction is the “international” proletarian ideology and politics 
of the Third International. 
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the present political situation are not altered but something more—only now they are really 
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bols of the national identity are created —but even they are created in an “obligatory” dialogue 
with the past and the “steady” alphabet of national symbols. 
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ent institutions, only the images of nationhood of the dominant 
social group are “alive” in the public space. The outside limits of 
the “horizon of togetherness” are pre-determined by this already 
“naturalized” (in fact—institutionalized) “victor’s-ideology”—the 
victors in the debate of the past exercise an invisible power over the 
whole field of the present debate: they give the common form of 
the very sense of togetherness. In order to get free from this power 
the participants in the contemporary debate have to do something 
very difficult—to revive the forgotten and “dead” voices of the de- 
feated in the previous conflict-debate and so to revive the very open, 
problematic context of the national debate of the past. And with this, 
to transform in the most radical way the “sense of togetherness.” 
Especially interesting in this context of complicated relations be- 
tween the present and the past is a type of national identity symbols, 
which are not positive but negative.) That means they present the 
national “essence” or “character” not in positive, but in negative 


` terms and values—more often the terms of accusation, mockery, 


or irony; they are the ‘ of the national ideology, which, 
however, is disguised in a descriptive mode.’ Because of their nega- 
tive energy they are very difficult to reconcile with positive images 
of the nation and the national, which are the core of the official and 
institutionalized national ideology. That preserves them from easy 


institutionalization and from simplifications (they never become a 
real and steady part of the “discourse of the victors” and a “good 
patriotic example” for “the young generations”). But the conse- 
quence is not that they are ignored—just the opposite. Because of 
their challenge and their negative force the interpretative debates 
and fights around them are extraordinarily hot: different social and 
generational points of view are trying again and again to cope with 
their negation, to re-interpret them in a way in which they would no 
longer be a danger to the national ideology and the positive sense of 
togetherness. 

This study will deal with such a(négative national symbol and 
the history of its interpretations. This is the fictional character Baj 
Ganjo—a famous case in the history of Bulgarian literature, folk- 


7. To put it another way—in such negative national symbols the performative “Don't be 
such and such” is in a dangerous manner confused with the constative “You are such and such” 
and this threatens with destruction the positive identification with the national community. 
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lore, culture, and national ideology. Although the study is about one 
concrete episode of this history—the debate about “the problem- 
atic Bulgarian” in the magazine Philosophski pregled—it will try 
to present briefly and in a general mode the whole history of the 
many debates and interpretation-fights around Baj Ganjo and some 
information about the positive background of the Bulgarian national 
ideology as well. 


The National-ideological context 

The first forms of Bulgarian ethnic self-consciousness (and first 
forms of national ideology) are connected with the development of 
positive symbols of national identity in terms of the opposition “we 
and the others.” This opposition is presented as and igion 
one: in contrast to the Turks (who are not Christians, who are “cruel 
tyrants”) and to the Greeks (who are educated but are sly and per- 
4 fidious “fanariots”) the Bulgarians are “simple but kindhearted and 
good.” These patterns have to deal with real social, political, and 
ethnic conflicts in the Balkan area of the Ottoman Empire_during 
the Bulgarian Revival (from about the 1750s to the political inde- 
pendence of Bulgaria and the re-establishment of the Bulgarian state 
in 1878)? They have to transform the negative feelings connected 
with belonging to the most backward (from the Revival point of 
view) ethnic group on the Bal insula into positive identifi- 


cation with this group—a typical ideological reversal, which itself 
has to be a defense against assimilation-attempts and a stimulus for 


development. 

In the late Bulgarian Revival (approximately 1850-1878) another 
form of the national ideology was developed, which was co-existing 
with the national identification in terms of contrasts between the 
moral essences of ethnic groups. It was indirectly connected with the 
establishment of real Bulgarian cultural institutions (schools, reading 
rooms, press, independent national church) and with the dream of 
political freedom in the form of the “ultimate” national institution— 
the independent Bulgarian state. The national ideology creates anew 
set of symbols which are corresponding to this dream—they could 


8. These symbols of the national ideology were established in the first important text of 
the Bulgarian Revival—the History of the Sloveno Bolgarians, written by the monk Paisii in 
176)—and have been repeated and reproduced ceaselessly during the whole Revival. 
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be called an “ideal state.” Against the old kind of identification with 
the native village, place, town, and so forth (characteristic for the 
Bulgarian population in the Ottoman empire until the 1850s), the 
new ideological form demands (and creates) an identification with 
the whole {native land3}—a_ visionary sacred space surrounded by 
the emblematic’ frontier—mountains, rivers, seas. This native land, 
Bulgaria, isa personified super-value—it is “Mother Bulgaria” and 

“motherland,” who calls and appeals to her son “the Balkan hero” 
to liberate her from the yoke. There is always a positive historical 
dimension of this identification—an appeal to the past Bulgarian 
fame (state, military, and cultural achievements and “great deeds”). 
In sacred symbols also are transformed the images of some non- 
existent public and cultural institutions (the royal power, the crown, 
the flag, the army, and so forth). 

After the war between Russia and the Ottoman empire (1877— 
1878) the “deal state” is transformed into a real one (although not 
coinciding with the “sacred space” of the “motherland”). Most of 
the symbolic institution-identification symbols are established as 
feal state-institutions. These institutions spread and maintained the 
national symbols of the Reviva) and the newly established national 
“mythology” of the heroes of the Bulgarian struggles and rebellions 
for independence as already official national ideology. Although in 
different historical periods (1890-1900, 1907-1912, 1923-1925) dif- 
ferent small groups of intellectuals develop some oppositional forms 
of national identification (they regard the “motherland” not as a geo- 
political, ethnical, and historical reality but as a personal, spiritual, 
or even mystical and “mythological” experience), the mass culture 
and the official state cultural policy are dominated by the traditional 
symbols of national identity, produced during the Revival.’ As a 
“discourse of the victors” they are institutionally reproduced as a 
stable historical axis of Bulgarian ideology and as stable means of 
attaining national identity for the “man of the people.” Although a 
“high culture” from the point of view of their national and social 
influence, the intellectual debates about the national identity and 


9. For details see Aleksander Kiossev, “Proleten vjatar” na Nikola Furnadjiev v negovija 
hudozestven kontekst (Sofia, 1988), ch. 4. 
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“the real essence” of native land and national character have almost_ 


always had a i tus. 


Textual and Cultural Status of the-Symbol ” Baj Ganjo” 

_.From_the very beginning of its existence the fictional personage 
Baj Ganjo) has a peculiar inter-textual life as he fluctuates across 
different cultural—oral and written—texts. He is neither steadily 
bound to a particular narrative, nor to concrete genre or ideological 
discourse. He can be found in works of the high culture as well as in 
folklore tales, jokes, and texts of the mass culture; in literary as well 
as in critical and even in political texts. And of course, that means 
that his existence is actérsion between its problematical identity and 
its different and controversial interpretations. 

He becomes reatly famous when the Bulgarian writer Aleko Kon- 
stantinov transforms him from a personage of a semi-folklore type 
into a protagonist of his story “Baj Ganjo.”"' The full title of the 
story is “Baj Ganjo: The Incredible Adventures of one Contempo- 
rary Bulgarian” (published in 1894-1895 in.the important maga- 
zine Misal). 

At first sight Aleko Konstantinov's story does not pretend to pos- 
sess great artistic or cultural value—it is a collection of unsophis- 
ticated comic short-stories (or feuilletons). It is not easy to retell 
what the book is about—not only because of the great number of 
stories, the loose connections between them, and the problematic 
identity of the main character, Baj Ganjo (who looks sometimes 
quite different in the different stories). Another reason is the@eneric 
indeterminacy>of the story. As a cross between folklore, mass Cur 
tūre, and high culture it is a strange conflation of oral jokes about a 
trickster, fables, concerns about the problem “we and the others,” 
picaresque plot-models, and at the same time it also uses narrative 


10. This was particularly clearly manifested during the three wars of Bulgaria (1912-1918) 
and even recently, during the totalitarian attempts to assimilate the Turks in Bulgaria (1985- 
1989) and the strong, unofficial Bulgarian nationalist movement after the failure of this attempt 
(1989-1990), The symbols of the Bulgarian Revival were stable ground for identification and, 
therefore, for real nationalist political (and even military) activity. 

11. Aleko Konstantinov has taken the character from oral jokes recounted in the unofficial 
intellectual circle, “Merry Bulgaria.” 
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and stylistic devices from the naturalistic social satire and from the 
French and Russian “physiological” sketch. 

In the first part of the book, Baj Ganjo is traveling all over Europe 
to sell rose-oi! (which is itself emblematic, because the rose-oil trade 
was a traditional Bulgarian connection with the Western world). He 
gets into different situations, ruled by European cultural conventions 
(in the opera, in the public bath, in the train, and so forth) and always 
reveals his oriental inadequacy. Always and everywhere, he acts as 
an insolent and aggressive egoist with unceremonious bad manners 
and lack of discretion concerning one’s physiological functions. This 
provokes the bewilderment and the laughter of the Europeans and 
the shame of an educated Bulgarian, who is always present there 
(in fact, he is the Narrator). For the latter, the Western world is 
the symbol of enlightenment, culture, and progress—therefore he is 
ashamed because Baj Ganjo is absolutely “closed” and unresponsive 
to Western civilization. Baj Ganjo himself, however, cares neither 
for the amazement nor for the shame that he provokes, and always 

“copes” very successfully with the situation. 

In the second part of the book, ‘Baj Gafijo returned urned from È Europe” 
the character tries (again, very successfully) to hold important social 
positions in the new Bulgarian state—he is a politician, a journal- 
ist, member of a delegation, and so forth. He has lost by now all 
of his previous “sympathetic” features (he was just funny) and is 
already a social monster, whose “spirit flies and covers all the pub- 
lic life in Bulgaria.” Unlike the “oral” characteristics of the short 
stories from the first part, here the genre is close to the feuilleton. 
The triadic personage structure (Baj Ganjo-European-another Bul- 
garian) disappears and the narrative point of view comes close to an 
impersonal satiric narrative strategy. 

Behind the frivolous stylistics of the feuilleton and the unpreten- 
tious directness of the safiré) however, what js.at stake is the whole 
symbolic system of the Bulgarian national ideology, For the first 
time an ironical, unofficial, and semi-folklore image of the Bul- 
garian penetrates into the official high national culture which is still 
strongly ruled by already “naturalized” positive ideological images 
of the Bulgarian nation. The very status of this ironical symbol is 
also provocative—it is not bound to some prestigious, “high” genre 
but to a collection of feuilletons and oral “background” from jokes. 
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Unlike the impersonal_national symbols (native land, history, lan- 
guage, political and cultural institutions) and unlike the allegorical 
or “extraordinary” personifications of the Bulgarian (Mother Bul- 
garia, the Balkan hero, the heroes and martyrs frs e struggles for 
[ption of me “man Baj Ganjo pretends to be an ordinary’ )personifica- 
tion of the “man of the people.” Konstantinov’s book is one of the 
first attempts to represent from an ironical point of view the psyc 
logical and cultural hype He Copan Bulge unt hen the 
latter was represented as idealized or integrated in the sacred body 
of the Bulgarian people.” 

What is more important, however, is that the plot activity and 
the speech of Baj Ganjo are almost always an explicit or implicit 
travesty of the most important national symbols. From the point 


of view of the character, wherever he goes in Europe he behaves 
like a real Bulgarian—he wears his Bulgarian costume and prefers 
the Bulgarian cuisine, he keeps proudly mentioning the name “Bul- 
garia,” referring to the “glorious Bulgarian past,” to the military 
exploits of the Bulgarian army, and so forth. From the point of 
view of the group of intellectual narrators, however, all this turns 
into its opposite. The proud identification of the character with the 


national values is interpreted as a mask for his aggressive antisocial 
attitude, for his reluctance and inability to accept the real European 


cultural values. His “p: “patriotism” is only an insolent and vulgar way 
of preserving his quite practical interests and to disguise the lack 
of real contact with the Western civilization. The ironical narra- 
tive reveals the character as p\the national symbols and 


terns of the national ideology. In his behavior the noble mora qual i- 
ties of the éthnos—the Bulgarian “ sim, licity,” “naturalness,” and 
“kind-heartedness” = 


Ganjo t ‘ation of existential pathos and real identification 
but tools for cultural isolation from the outside world and for de- 


42. In fact, in the book of Konstantinov, as mentioned above, there is a ceaseless ten- 
sion between the representation of the typical” and condemnation of the “shameful,” be- 
tween descriptive and normative modes of the narrative, between “representation” and “anti- 


identification.” 


«— 
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fense of his egoistic interests. Unlike the intellectual variants of the 
national ideology accentuating the European creative potential of the 
Bulgarian spirit, the typical Bulgarian is represented in Aleko Kon- 
stantinov’s book as aggressively inimical to civilization and culture. 
Even the fundamental invariant of the national ideology is reversed. 
Although there were different forms of the Bulgarian national ideol- 
ogy from the end of the eighteenth until the end of the nineteenth 
century, their general purpose was one and the same—to transform 
the shame of being Bulgarian into theri of calling oneself Bul- 
garian and of belonging to the national community. The overcoming 
of the shame and its transformation into pride, self-respect, dignity, 
cultural significance, and so forth is a constapt trend in the Bulgarian 
national ideology. The “national type” Baj Ganjo reverses that trend. 
From a semiotic point of view the fictional character (himself a sym- 


bol of national identity, a typical Bulgarian) can be regarded as a 


as an ‘Gnterpretative figh)’ between the intellectual discourse of the 
high culture and the discourse of the mass-culture. This “fight” is 
about the content and value of the experience of nationhood and 


the national ideology, of course, is co-existing perfectly, not with 
idealism and self-critique, but with egoism and aggressive practical 
behaviour. 

There is a hierarchical relationship between these two points of 
view in the narrative structure of Aleko Konstantinov's book: the 
character Baj Ganjo seems to be within the ultimate interpretative 


13. See Yuri Lotman, Tekst v tekste (Tartu, 1981). 
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(ironical) power of the narrators and their variant of the national 
ideology. From this point of view he is the shameful Bulgarian, an 
example for non-identification. But these hierarchical relations are 
at the same time unstable—the narrators take part in the plot as 
other personages and in this position always suffer defeats from their 
own creature, Baj Ganjo; Baj Ganjo is himself interpretatively active 
and on many occasions he drastically defines the national idealism 
of the narrators as “idle talk.” The narrative position in itself is 
not very stable; in fact, there is ho? only a multitude of narrators 
but also different strategies and generic modes of narration, All this 
provides the text of Aleko Konstantinov “with the means for its own. 
deconstruction” —that is to say. with the means of destroying its 
own ideological-interpretative patterns and of providing a potential 
autonomy of the character Baj Ganjo. Free from the interpretative 
ironical pattern of the narration, he can pretend to be the real and 
typical Bulgarian." 

Such deconstruction was possible for another reason as well: the 
argument bet the very same variants of the national ideology 
was, in the 18909 and (late, a part not only of the text of Kon- 
context. The Tigh culture of the intelligentsia (turned to the West- 
ern world) and the mass culture of some economically active layers 
of the Bulgarian society (which did not need urgently a Western 
‘cultural horizon, but did strongly need a defense of their own iden- 
tity confronted with the cultural invasion of “the foreign”) were in 
ceaseless “interpretative fights concerning the national symbols and 
“ideals.” 


The Fate of the Book and the Fate of the Character: 
Debates Concerning Baj Ganjo 

In 1947 in a bibliographical collection published under the symp- 
tomatic title The Most Popular Bulgarian Book, it was pointed out 
that to that moment the book had undergone twenty-seven editions 
and eight editions for children.” Now, at the end of the 1980s. the 
editions are already numbering sixty-six: a total of 2,295,700 copies 


14. This expression is borrowed from Paul de Man. 
15. Todor Borov, ed.. Naj-pupuliarnata balgarska kniga (Sofia, 1947). 
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in print. The book has been translated over forty times in more than 
thirty different languages. Besides, the character has become more 
famous than the book. He left the pages long ago and has turned 
into a common byword for Bulgarian. He has undergone a secondary 
folklorization and even now in Bulgaria he is a character in a great 
number of anecdotes. A lot of writers after Aleko Konstantinov tried 
to write stories about “Baj Ganjo now,” about “The new adventures 
of Baj Ganjo,” and thé like. 

That is to say that the character has penetrated all layers of Bul- 
garian culture and, what is more, he has turned into phraseological 
common form in the everyday Bulgarian language. He functioned 
and functions now as a national ideologeme—as an ambivalent sym- 
bol of national identity with a large range of influence and almost a 
century-old existence in the Bulgarian culture. 

As may be expected, the reaction of the critics was especially 
strong. The provocativeness of Baj Ganjo has generated a number of 
vehement discussions of Aleko Konstantinov’s book and the char- 
acter. The critical debates on Baj Ganjo have not abated in Bulgaria 
since 1895—there have been written over five hundred publications 
dealing with the book or the character. Many of the outstanding Bul- 
garian critics and cultural figures have interpreted the “Baj Ganjo” 
phenomenon. Their interpretations are often characterized by hidden 
or open attempts to deprive this provocative “shameful” national 
symbol of its symbolic efficacy—that is to say, of its ability to create 
a “typical” image of the Bulgarian and an unpleasant identification 
with this “type.” In the period between the 1890s and the 1920s 
the following intellectuals wrote about Baj Ganjo: Krastju Krastev, 
Pencho Slaveikov, Dimitar Blagoev, Benjo Tsonev, Ivan Shishma- 
nov, Bojan Penev, Mihail Arnaudov, and so forth.'* Their interpreta- 
tive positions and vocabularies vary, but nevertheless there are some 
symptomatic points of agreement in their interpretations: 


16. Krastju Krastev, Aleko Konstantinov: Shest Studii (Sofia, 1917); Pencho Slaveikov, 
“Aleko Konstantinov” , Misal 5-6 (1901); Dmitar Blagoev, “Baj Ganjo—predvestaik na ofor- 
menite dnes geroi na kapitalisma,” Novo vreme ì (1897), Benjo Tsonev, “Predgovor kam 
sachinenijata na Aleko Konstantinov,” in Aleko Konstantinov, Sachinenija (Sofia, 1903); Ivan 
Shishmanov, “Aleko Konstantinov ot edno novo gledishte,” Uchilichten pregled 8 (1927); 
Bojan Penev, “Kak vaznika obraza na Baj Ganjo,” in Zskra (Sofia, 1923), “Prevaplashteni- 
jata na Baj Ganjo,” Ziatorog 1 (1923); Mihai) Arnaudov, “Aleko Konstantinov i Baj Ganjo,” 
Bulgarska misal 6 (1934). 
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First, Baj Ganjo is a social, rather than a national, type. He 
represents the ‘bourgeois” in the period of primary accumulation of 
capital; 

Second, Baj Ganjo is not a national type, because he is not a 
type at all. Both the book and its central character are poor artistic 
achievements, The character of Baj Ganjo is psychologically im- 
probable—it is an impossible combination of human shortcomings; 

Third, Baj Ganjo combines psychological features that are not 
specifically Bulgarian but features characteristic of all uncivilized 
nations in general; 

Fourth, Baj Ganjo lacks depth and insight: the soul of the Bul- 
garian hides secrets and riches, which Aleko Konstantinov could not 
see because of the feuilleton-like method of his writing. 

As one can see, the main target of the interpretative “deconstruc- 
tion” is the idea of the national representative “typicality” of the 
character (he is not a type, he is not a Bulgarian type, the truly Bul- 
garian type is different). Nevertheless the symbolic efficacy of the 
character Baj Ganjo is so strong that the critical texts of every one of 
the mentioned intellectuals presupposes in one way or another that 
there is something national and representative in the character. The 
very pathos of the unexpected critica! response (for an unpretentious 
book of feuilletons) is symptomatic: the attempts for distinction of 
Baj Ganjo are signs of the power of the hidden identification. The 
best example is a strange sentence from Dr. Krastju Krastev: “Baj 
Ganjo is not a national type, he is a national shame.” 

While intellectuals and men of Jetters argued so vehemently, the 
character assumed a life on his own among an audience which some- 
times had not even read Aleko Konstantinov’s book. The Bulgarian 
masses started using the name of Baj Ganjo as a positive symbol 
of the Bulgarian. Anecdotes about him and his ability to cope with 
every situation were created. In these oral jokes with semi-folklore- 
semi-mass-culture status, Baj Ganjo always comes out on top, when 
in conflict or competition with “an Englishman,” “a Frenchman,” 
or “an American.” He always demonstrates his remarkable sexual, 
physical, or military power. This way of “popular deconstruction” of 
Aleko Konstantinov’s text consists of a total ignorance of the ironi- 
cal perspective which was constitutive of the personage in the book. 
Baj Ganjo is interpreted not only as a national type, but as a positive 
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one: the shame is transformed back into pride. AJ} that made promi- 
nent Bulgarian intellectuals accuse the masses of lacking culture and 
being as unresponsive to the influence of the European civilization as 
Baj Ganjo himself: “The Bulgarian recognized himself in Baj Ganjo 
and he liked himself,” Bojan Penev wrote in 1923. 


Geseman’s Article and the Debate about 
“The Problematic Bulgarian.” 

It is this kind of context that provided the background for the 
article by the outstanding German Slavic scholar Gerhard Geseman 
called “The Problematic Bulgarian,” devoted to the “Baj Ganjo” 
phenomenon and published in the leading German Slavonic maga- 
zine Slawische Rundschau in 1931." Gerhard Geseman was prompted 
by the essay of the Bulgarian writer Konstantin Petkanov," entitled 
“Characteristic Features of the Bulgarian” (as pointed out at that 
time by the editors of the magazine, K. Petkanov intended that “Bul- 
garian” stand for the “Bulgarian peasant,” who was the “natural” 
representative of the Bulgarian people). The psychological world of 
the Bulgarian described by K. Petkanov is quite “monistic” —its 
pivota] point is the Bulgarian’s relation to the land. It is the main 
source of his living, the basis of his everyday agricultural occupa- 
tions; therefore it determines everything in his life: his attitude to 
society, to religion, to death, to “nationhood.” Death is for him “the 
call of the earth”; because of his permanent connections with the 
cosmic elements, his relation to the transcendental realm is rather 
more mythology and superstition than genuine Christian belief. The 
passion for the land develops in him, on the one hand, a peculiar 
relation to agricultural labor (it is not an activity with practical inter- 
ests, but a “creative act”)—on the other hand, however, it turns him 
into an anti-social individualist, makes him part of nature and the 
elements. The land as central value can alienate him from everything 
else—from family and relatives, from nation and language. 

In his essay Petkanov insists that the real Bulgarian is different 
from Baj Ganjo: “Since we have overcome the Turkish yoke, we as 
a nation stand above the rough, awkward, jovial, and good-humored 


17. Gerhard Geseman, “Der problematische Bulgare.” Slawische Rundschau 3 (1931). 
18. Konstantin Petkanov, “Harakterni cherti na bulgarina,” Philosophski pregled (1930), 
p. 353. 
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Baj Ganjo,” he wrote. And he opposed to that feuilleton character 
the Bulgarian as almost mythological creature of the earth. 

In “The Problematic Bulgarian,” Geseman neglects this assertion 
as well as the whole positive “mythology” of the “relation to the 
earth.” Unexpectedly for the traditional Bulgarian interpretation of 
the fictional character, he claims that the survival of the Bulgarian 
through centuries under the foreign yoke is due precisely to Baj 
Ganjo. According to the German professor it is the design and the 
unsusceptibility to foreign influences (the profound connection to the 
native and the rejection of all that is alien) which is characteristic 
of Baj Ganjo. And Baj Ganjo’s resistance makes possible Bulgari- 
ans’ survival as a nationality. In the historical course this survival 
develops certain “unattractive” (a-moral, a-social, and a-cultural) 
features, But in fact Baj Ganjo (the type of the survival) is “beyond 
good and evil”—he performed an important “biological” function 
in the preservation of his clan. He preserved Bulgarian vitality and 
carried on a historical mission as “the Balkan opportunist and vital 
type”: “It was exactly on Baj Ganjo’s back that the centuries of 
slavery skimmed without reducing his vitality,” Geseman wrote. Baj 
Ganjo fulfilled his genuine historical task—the preservation of the 
Bulgarian spirit—during the national Revival; later, in the period of 
creation of the modern and Europeanized Bulgarian state, he gradu- 
ally disappears from the historical scene. The servile remnants in 
Baj Ganjo’s persona are, in these later years, objectively harmful for 
the development of the Bulgarian nation, culture, and state. 

Geseman points out that the Bulgarian should not feel ashamed 
of the Baj Ganjo type—just as the Czech should not be ashamed of 
Švejk. In true works of art such national types turn into universal 
symbols (Don Quixote, Chichicov, Dickens’s characters). Baj Ganjo 
has not turned into such a symbol because Konstantinov’s book lacks 
artistic quality, and he did an objective injustice in his treatment of 
Baj Ganjo—he did not choose the right historical time and the right 
historical circumstances in which this important Bulgarian type is to 
be depicted. He should have been depicted not in opposition to civi- 
lized Europe (where he is ridiculous and shameful), but in a situation 
in which he performed his “biological” and historical function in the 
preservation of the nation. He could be depicted also in the period 
when he was already really and objectively harmful—in opposition 
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to the new Bulgarian culture and state, when his previous charac- 
teristics, which helped him to accommodate under the yoke, turn 
into destructive and uncivilized ones. The reason for this mistake (in 
Geseman’s opinion) lies in the fact that Konstantinov himself was a 
representative of the quite young Bulgarian intelligentsia, which ad- 
mired the ambivalent European civilization too much and wanted to 
emancipate itself from the “biological” characteristics of the nation 
too soon. 

Geseman’s interpretation of Baj Ganjo has a peculiar status. Al- 
though sharing the traditional view of the Bulgarian criticism about 
the mimetic and “typical” nature of the character, he changes radi- 
cally the traditional interpretation of Baj Ganjo, giving an unex- 
pected historical perspective to this interpretation of Baj Ganjo— 
that is, he changes the temporal context in which the character was 
originally placed and this, of course, changes the meaning, the social 
and national value of Baj Ganjo. He ceases being a parasite and 
receives a historical mission. 

Regarding the European civilization as “ambivalent” and “doubt- 
ful,” Geseman changes the traditional cultural opposition of the high 
value of the foreign (the European) and the poor cultural value of the 
native (the Bulgarian). The “unresponsiveness” to European high 
culture ceases to be an indisputably negative value. 

The result is that Geseman ignores completely the network of 
intellectual and moral criteria by which Aleko Konstantinov’s narra- 
tive evaluates the character (these criteria presuppose the ideologeme 
of “Europeanization” of Bulgaria). The “type” and the actor of 
the Bulgarian survival (which is a value in itself, regardless of the 
problematic and ambivalent “Europeanization”) is “beyond good 
and evil.” He can be evaluated only by the criterion of his national 
historical mission and function, which is different in the different 
periods of Bulgarian history. In some of these periods he is useful, 
in others—he is “unattractive” and “harmful.” 

It seems that Geseman has also made another important change in 
the symbolic efficacy of the character, which was beyond the ability 
of the Bulgarian interpretations. Because of his foreign point of 
view, he was able to transform the “shameful identification” into— 
as the critic Georgi Konstantinov pointed out—“ well-balanced his- 
torical explanation.” As a foreign scholar he is able to judge the 
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“Baj Ganjo type” without Bulgarian “emotions” —objectively and 
impartially, as a necessary historical phenomenon. Unlike Georgi 
Konstantinov and his contemporaries, however, Geseman reads the 
Bulgarian “survival type” as an allegory of the “biological power 
of national survival” in general. His interpretation and explanation 
are grounded in the ideas of the “biological force,” “national des- 
tiny,” and “historical mission”; that is, they are grounded in the core 
of a nascent German (and not only German) national ideology in 
which “the nation,” its “destiny,” “survival,” and “mission” are 
“beyond good and evil.” That is not to say that he shares all the ter- 
rible racial ideas of German nationalism and fascism—he is much 
more connected with ideologies of the nineteenth century: a mixture 
of Nietzsche, philosophy of life, Social Darwinism, and positivist 
cultural history. But nevertheless his reading is not “objective” and 
plainly explanatory; it also presupposes a “Great Narrative” and an 
ideological procedure, concealed behind the neutral discourse of the 
explanation—an identification with the strange (biological? mysti- 
cal?) power of the national survival.” 

Geseman’s interpretation of Baj Ganjo was a stimulus and, at the 
same time, a challenge for Bulgarian intellectuals. First, it was an in- 
terpretation from the point of view of a foreign cultural authority— 
up to that point not one of the foreign scholars concerned with Bul- 
garian literature, culture, and history had really understood the great 
and provocative importance of the strange creature Baj Ganjo for the 
Bulgarian identity. Also relevant was the fact that it was an inter- 
pretation from a German point of view. Because of its geo-political 
situation Bulgaria was always at the crossroads for the interests and 
cultural influences of two great powers—Russia and Germany. After 
World War I, in which Bulgaria was in the Central Forces Alli- 
ance, there were important parallels and correspondences between 
the “national destinies” of the two defeated states, which gradu- 


19. A sign of the distance which separates Geseman from this kind of nationalism is that he 
does not develop Konstantin Petkanov’s fascination of “the call of earth in the Bulgarian heart” 
in the direction of the “Blut und Baden” ideology, which was so prominent and important in 
Germany at the time. 

20. The metaphor “Great Narrative" is used here in Lyotard’s sense—as a self-evident 
ideological construct, which legitimizes the power of certain social institutions and discourses: 
a legitimizing “myth.” See Jean-François Lyotard, The Postmodern Condition (Minneapolis, 
1984). 
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ally intensified their political and cultural relations. Therefore the 
importance and influence of the German national and cultural ex- 
ample was gradually growing in Bulgaria. And although Bulgarian 
nationalism was never so radical, mystic, and aggressive, yet some 
German national ideas had found considerable response in Bulgaria. 
That was the case with the German idea of the tragic and heroic 
national destiny (supported of course by the fact of Bulgarian history 
itself), the German idea of the crisis of democratic values and the 
need for a “strong national state” and its requisite “strong individu- 
als” and “leaders”; even some explicit racial and fascist ideas found 
some response in Bulgaria. More important than these racial and 
fascist exceptions was the common patriotic mood and the identifica- 
tion with the nation as a historical agent of its own “survival,” of its 
“struggle for unfulfilled ideals,” and of its “mission.” The use and 
re-appropriation of some general German cultural and ideological 
models enabled seeing in a German re-interpretation of the ‘‘shame- 
ful” Bulgarian symbol an issue of great national importance. It could 
be an occasion for revision of important points in the national ide- 
ology—the image of the Bulgarian, the historical meaning of the 
“national destiny,” the function of the intelligentsia, and so forth. 

But at the same time Geseman’s interpretation conflicts seriously 
with one very important and historically almost permanent feature 
of the Bulgarian national ideology—the high evaluation of European 
culture and the efforts to “Europeanize” Bulgaria. The idea that Bul- 
garian survival is “beyond culture” (beyond its ambivalent values, 
its “good and evil”) is scarcely acceptable in Bulgaria—especially 
among the intellectuals and the creators of “national pride.” 

This means that the possible response to Geseman’s article would 
necessarily be ambivalent and controversial—unlike the German 
professor, the Bulgarian critics and intellectuals were not free from 
the ideological and cultural history of Baj Ganjo interpretations 
(die Rezeption-und Wirkungsgeschichte). Each of the Bulgarian par- 
ticipants in the debate over Geseman’s article has a rather determined 
and complex opinion about what Baj Ganjo is: each of them has 
already formed a certain cultural and national identification—and 
dis-identification—attitude toward the Baj Ganjo phenomenon. Con- 
sequently there are clear traces of traditional interpretations, “decon- 
structions,” and traditional national ideologemes in their response to 
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Geseman’s article. Nevertheless the new and surprising viewpoint 
of the German scholar was a challenge, which made it possible to 
go sometimes beyond the limits of the traditional Bulgarian interpre- 
tations and to reveal new valences of the symbol in connection (or 
contrast) with Geseman’s interpretation. The provocative opinion of 
the foreigner triggered re-interpretations of Baj Ganjo, whose real 
cause was the new tendencies in the development of the Bulgarian 
national ideology in the thirties. Thus in the reaction of Petkanov., 
Tsanev, Konstantinov, and Michaichev there is a complex mixture of 
traditional and new, foreign and native ideological schemes—-born 
out of the international and Bulgarian situations and the peculiar 
position of the Bulgarian intelligentsia at the end of the twenties and 
the beginning of the thirties. 

Georgi Konstantinov is relatively traditional. On the rhetorical sur- 
face of his article he welcomed Geseman’s originat and “historically 
calm” explanation of Baj Ganjo as a proof that the Bulgarian shame 
over Baj Ganjo is not necessary. In supporting Geseman’s opinion, 
however, he is repeating the old argument that the character is not a 
shameful national type because it is not a type at all (a poor artistic 
achievement, a mechanical sum of negative features with a lack of 
psychological credibility, a sum of features characteristic of other 
uncivilized nations as well, and so forth.) Whereas Geseman trans- 
forms the symbol by changing its historical context and the moral 
co-ordinate system in which it is placed, Georgi Konstantinov tries 
(in a traditional Bulgarian manner of criticism) to disintegrate it and 
to destroy its symbolic efficacy. 

The reaction of the writer Petkanov to Geseman’s article is far 
more ingenious; at the same time it is also more typologically similar 
to the “modern” variants of the national ideologies in Europe during 
the thirties. Petkanov’s response can be found in the second part of 
his article “Characteristic Features of the Bulgarian”: the first one 
dealt with the Bulgarian “essence,” the second with the Bulgarian 
“mask.” Petkanov accepts and even hyperbolizes the idea that Baj 
Ganjo is the surviving “force” of the nation. But the features of Baj 
Ganjo which were “unattractive” for Geseman in the context of the 
new Bulgarian nation and state (his closedness and suspiciousness, 
his roughness, egoism, and oriental manners) possess in Petkanov’s 
view a quite different meaning. They are “the armor of the Bulgarian 
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spirit,” the apparent face which is turned not against his Oriental, 
but against his Occidental foes (in Petkanov’s interpretation “for- 
eign” means always the Western world). According to Petkanov the 
Bulgarian has the moral and historical right to manifest his distrust- 
ful Baj Ganjo-like mask to the foreigners and Europe, since it was 
the Great and “civilized” European powers that caused such harm 
to his motherland. In order to make a more profound characteriza- 
tion of the Bulgarian, one should see through this mask: the true 
and deep spirituality of the Bulgarian manifests itself in his style of 
living (implicitly—of country-living), in his peasant traditions and 
his folklore. It is in these inherent national forms of life and not in 
his problematic relations with foreigners that the Bulgarian reveals 
examples of genuine moral behavior and spiritual experience, which 
have nothing to do with Baj Ganjo. Baj Ganjo is merely an attempt 
to conceal the purity of the Bulgarian soul from the stranger’s eyes. 
The new time that Bulgaria enters creates the necessity to break 
out of the traditional distrustful and servile Baj Ganjo’s shell and to 
develop freely those hidden and deep creative energies which were 
preserved in the Bulgarian soul for centuries. 

As one can see, the transformations of the traditional “shame- 
ful” symbol are quite serious. According to Petkanov, Geseman has 
repeated the mistake of Aleko Konstantinov: he has misunderstood 
the Bulgarian, taking his Baj Ganjo-like mask as his essence. The 
“true” Baj Ganjo (the Bulgarian soul) is turned to himself, to his au- 
thentic native culture and to the “call of the earth”—not to Europe. 
All the negative features in Baj Ganjo are not really negative be- 
cause they are not backwardness and lack of civilization: they are 
just an “armor”—a conscious simulation and expression of legiti- 
mate mistrust of the “civilized” Europe. Geseman has considered 
the “historical mission” of Baj Ganjo in the context of the slavery 
and the Revival, as a survival energy against the hostile Balkan and 
Onental world. In changing the hostile context from an Oriental to 
an Occidental one, Petkanov invisibly changes the temporal context 
of the symbol as well: the real harm caused Bulgaria by the Euro- 
pean Great Powers (which could legitimize the Bulgarian mistrust) 
is connected with the treaties after the Russian-Turkish War in 1878 
and after the First World War in 1919. Petkanov’s interpretation of 
Baj Ganjo implies that the “Bulgarian mask” has succeeded in mis- 
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leading the interpretative efforts of such foreigners as Geseman and 
the others and the Western-oriented Bulgarian intelligentsia of Aleko 
Konstantinov and the like, for whom this was a failure to fulfill its 
national mission—the expression of truly national values and the 
immanence of the Bulgarian soul.” 

But while arguing with the interpretation of the “foreigner” Gese- 
man, Petkanov nevertheless unconsciously shares with him some 
ideological presuppositions. He thinks about the national soul in 
metaphysical terms (appearance, essence), in providential perspec- 
tive (destiny, mission, self-expression); he shares also the devaluation 
of the “ambivalent” foreign European civilization and the transfor- 
mation of the nation into a value in itself. He is even more “modern” 
and similar to the nationalist ideologies of the thirties in comparison 
with Geseman: the lumping together of “Bulgarian” and “peasant,” 
the organic “earth” mythology typologically connects him with such 
phenomena as the German “Blut-und-Boden Literatur,” the Czech 
“ruralism,” the English “Georgianism,” and so forth. 

The responses of the two other members of the debate—Georgi 
Tsanev and Dimitar Mihalchev—are completely different. The liter- 
ary critic Georgi Tsanev puts to rationalistic critique the very possi- 
bility of a certain definite national characterization. He is the strong- 
est in his disagreement with Geseman’s interpretation, beginning 
with the very methodology of the German professor. According to 
Tsanev, “The complete national type is a complete abstraction” — it 
is infinitely poorer in quality, compared with considerable regional, 
social and individual differences among people. Besides, nations 
change in the course of their historical development and thus ap- 
pear new psychological types. Baj Ganjo is not representative of that 
which is stable in the Bulgarian national life—he is much more a 
product of such political and historical moments in the history of 
Bulgaria: he is a social rather than a national type. He is a representa- 
tive of the anti-social and de-classed elements in a certain transitory 
socio-historical stage in the development of Bulgarian society. He is 
not the image of the Bulgarian in general, but of the Bulgarian who 
is “spoiled” by his participation in the vulgar political struggles of 
the country. 


2t. See in this connection the later article of Konstantin Petkanov, “Bulgarskata intelli- 
gentsia kato rozba i otricanie na bulgarskato selo,” Philosophski pregled (1932). 
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Tsanev is thinking about nation in historical and sociological 
terms, rather than in metaphysical and providential ones: there is no 
stable “essence,” “character,” and “mission” in his explanation. He 
rejects all the interpretative transformations made by Geseman. The 
temporal context in which Baj Ganjo is placed by his author must 
not be changed, for the character is a product of Aleko Konstanti- 
nov’s present, not of the past and the Turkish domination. Tsanev 
restores in a similar way the value dimension of the cultural oppo- 
sition “foreign (European)-native (Bulgarian)”: the lack of culture 
and civilization cannot be positive under any circumstances. The 
change of the moral co-ordinate system and the reversal of the value 
of the character in general are rejected by Tsanev as well. Accord- 
ing to him it is wrong to extract such features of a character as his 
vitality, for example, and then to define that character as positive on 
that basis. Baj Ganjo is what he is because of his negative charac- 
teristics—the negative is the essential nucleus of the character and 
no interpretative manipulation can obliterate it. Although Tsanev is 
destroying the whole “nation-in-itself” ideology, one can suspect 
that his opposition to Geseman’s interpretation is not a “pure” ex- 
ample of “‘/deologiekritik” but possesses an ideological background 
of its own (though a very different one). It is in the tradition of the 
Bulgarian Marxist interpretations of Baj Ganjo (the character is a 
social type—the young Bulgarian “bourgeois” in the period of the 
primary accumulation of capital). It also coincides with the direc- 
tion of the national politics of the Communist International after the 
Vienna congress of 1926—a program for international struggle of 
the proletariat against “bourgeois nationalism.” 

A “purer” and more destructive example of “Ideologiekritik” are 
the final remarks of the editor D. Mihalchev, who reveals some of 
the inherent contradictions in Geseman’s and Georgi Konstantinov’s 
interpretations. Geseman’s “substantial” image of Baj Ganjo as a 
permanent and integral type is a fiction: the character represents a 
complex of features, which is not permanent and integral in its his- 
torical durability. But the lack of integrity cannot be used as an accu- 
sation of poor artistic value in the character—life and the real human 
type in Bulgaria themselves are not integral either. The “biological” 
and “accommodation” metaphors are misleading as well: the nation 
and the representative national type are not biological, but histori- 
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cal and sociological phenomena. The idea of the “accommodational 
mission” of Baj Ganjo lacks an explanatory force—it cannot really 
explain the character’s ignorance and his lack of culture. 

Every one of the Bulgarian commentators on Geseman’s article 
can be seen as representative of one of the different possible posi- 
tions of the Bulgarian intellectual in general. Georgi Konstantinov 
defends the traditional values of the Bulgarian high culture and an 
old (but alive) model of national identity. Konstantin Petkanov is 
closest to the organic and mythological variants of national ideology, 
characteristic of the twenties and thirties. Georgi Tsanev represents 
a possible Marxist position on the symbolic system of the national 
ideology, and Mihalchev expresses radical scepticism. If one con- 
tinues this generalization (and of course simplification as well) of 
the possible positions toward Geseman’s interpretation and toward 
the Baj Ganjo phenomenon itself, one can see the implicit back- 
ground of an important ideological struggle. It is a struggle between 
“mythological” and “analytical” discourses, articulating such ideas 
as “nation,” “national type (character).” “national history (destiny, 
mission).” The first one is articulating these ideas in terms of sub- 
stance, essence, and the like and transforms them into monolithic 
entities and pre-determined processes. The second one is trying to 
dissolve them in a complicated and sometimes contradictory network 
of social and historical phenomena and thus carries some inherent 
possibilities for “Ideologiekritik.” 


Macedonianism and 
Macedonian Nationalism 
on the Left 
ANDREW ROSSOS 


The inter-war years represented, to use Ivan KatardZiev’s well 
chosen phrase, “a time for maturing” in the development of Mace- 
donian national consciousness and the formation of the Macedo- 
nian national identity.' During this short time span of two decades, 
the major trends in the evolution of Macedonian nationalism in 
the previous century—Slavism, the Macedonianism and Macedono- 
Bulgarianism of the small intelligentsia, and the Macedonianism 
(naSism) of the masses—coalesced in a clearly articulated and un- 
ambiguous Macedonianism and Macedonian nationalism on the left. 
In the history of the Macedonian people, i.e., the Slav-speaking 
majority of Macedonia, this marked the culmination of a long, 
complicated, but continuous process of national development and 
affirmation? 

The “thorny” and “perennial” Macedonian problem had been 
permanently on the agenda of the Great Powers since the Congress 
of Berlin in 1878; it had become the central issue, “the apple of 
discord,” dividing the Balkan nations, and “the stumbling block” to 
Balkan unity at least since the aftermath of the Crimean War.‘ For 


1. I. KatardZiev, Vreme na zreenje: Makedonskoto nacionalno prasanje megju dvete svetski 
vajni, 1919-1930 (Skopje, 1977), 2 vols. The title of this work. - 

2. On the politics of Macedonian geography see H. R. Wilkinson, Maps and Politics: A 
Review of the Ethnographic Cartography of Macedonia (Liverpool, 1951). 

3. See B. Ristovski, “Sto e taa makedonska prerodba (Prilog kon periodizacijata na make- 
donskiot nacionalen razvitok” in B, Ristovski, Makedonskiot narod i makedonskata nacija 
(Skopje, 1973), 2 vols., I, 163-183. (Hereafter cited as Makedonskata nacija). B. Ristovski 
is the leading authority on Macedonian national thought and development. The two volumes 
contain previously published studies on the subject. For the original place and date of publi- 
cation of these writings see II, 663-68. See also K. Veselinov, Viizrazhdaneto na Makedoniia 
i Hindenskoto viistanie (Sofia, 1939). 

4. L. S. Stavrianos, Balkan Federation: A History of the Movement Toward Balkan Unity 
in Modern Times (Northampton, Mass., 1944), is still the most valuable survey on the impact 
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the Great Powers it was primarily a European problem; for them it 
concerned the fate of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, its status as 
a power, and thus the balance of power in Europe. Their policies 
on the Macedonian problem thus depended on their attitudes toward 
the Ottoman Empire, and by the 1870s these were being influenced 
by their relations with Macedonia’s neighbours, the newly created 
Balkan national states—Serbia, Greece, and Bulgaria $ 

The ruling elites in Athens. Belgrade, and Sofia. on the other 
hand, each chose to consider the Macedonian question as “its own,” 
claiming the Macedonians for its own nation and nation state on the 
basis of often contradictory historic, ethnic, linguistic, religious, or 
other data® Their activities in Macedonia, primarily religious and 
educational at the outset, were intensified after the Crimean War, 
which raised once again the Eastern Question and the future of the 
“Sick Man” of Europe. In order to prepare bases for the future 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, now considered unavoidable, the 
Balkan nations began to organize and to work more systematically 
in the areas of the Empire populated by Orthodox Christians, the 
center of which was Macedonia. The Greek presence had been well 
established there for a long time by the Greek-dominated “Patri- 
archist” Church; and was now being challenged by the initial but 
rather vacillating moves of Serbia, and in a much more determined 
fashion by the Bulgarian national movement, which was fast gaining 
confidence and influence at home and abroad.’ 
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The establishment of the Exarchate as a Bulgarian national church 
in 1870 represented the most notable triumph of the Bulgarian na- 
tional movement until then; and, in the context of the theocratic 
Ottoman Empire, the best possible instrument for the spread of 
Bulgarian influence in its remaining Slav areas—in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. In effect, it constituted another Orthodox millet in the 
Ottoman Empire—a Slav Orthodox miller, controlled by the Bulgari- 
ans—in addition to the already established (Greek) Orthodox millet 
headed by the Patriarchist Church. The Bulgarian position in Mace- 
donia was enhanced even further after 1878, when the newly created 
Bulgarian state, the Principality of Bulgaria, placed its power and 
Tesources at the disposal of the national church in its struggle with 
the Greeks." 

Hence, by the 1880s a three-way struggle for Macedonia already 
was in process: the antagonists sought to win control of the spiritual 
and cultural life in Macedonia through the domination of the local 
churches. which in turn controlled the local schools and communal 
organizations. At the outset they carried out the struggle by means of 
propaganda, the use of threats and enormous financial expenditures, 
As time went on, however, and especially after the Macedonian 
(Ilinden) uprising of 1903, they resorted to the use of armed force. 
The aim of the three antagonists was the same: to browbeat each 
other and each other’s “parties” in Macedonia, and to win the hearts 
and minds of the Macedonians, or rather to terrorize the latter into 
submission.’ Their ultimate aim, however, was either to prepare the 
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ground for the annexation of the entire land, which was the objec- 
tive of Bulgaria, or for its partition which, as time went on, came to 
represent an acceptable solution for Greece and Serbia.’ 

The Balkan Wars, and particularly the Inter-allied or Second Bal- 
kan War, marked the high point in the long struggle for Macedonia 
on the part of the neighboring kingdoms and a turning point in the 
history of Macedonia and the Macedonians: As a result of that war 
the territorial integrity of Macedonia, which comprised a natural 
economic and, in the main, an ethno-cultural unity, was violated 
for the first time since the era of the warring dynastic states in the 
medieval Balkans.” Macedonia was partitioned by force of arms, 
in a war between the claimants to Macedonia: Bulgaria, on the one 
hand, and allied Greece and Serbia, on the other. Greece acquired 
Aegean Macedonia, the largest Macedonian territory; and Serbia got 
Vardar Macedonia, with the largest Slavic Macedonian population. 
Defeated in the war, the Bulgarians, whose influence in Macedo- 
nia had grown steadily since 1870 and who were obsessed with the 
idea of annexing all Macedonia and thus creating a great San Ste- 
fano Bulgaria, ended up with the smallest part, Pirin Macedonia. 
This partition was sanctioned by the Peace Treaty of Bucharest of 
August 10, 1913, and confirmed, with some minor modifications 
at the expense of Bulgaria, by the peace treaties ending the First 
World War.” 

For the small Macedonian intelligentsia.and, as time went on, for 
the Macedonian people in general, the Macedonian question was 
exclusively their own. It concerned the future of their land, Mace- 
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donia; and from the 1860s, when they first adopted the name of 
their land as a national name and symbol, it involved their own self- 
definition, identity, interests, and future as Macedonians. Thus, the 
involvement and activities of outsiders evoked reactions on the part 
of the Macedonians. And this dialectic of action and reaction influ- 
enced the process of Macedonian national development. It affected 
its pace, the forms in which it expressed itself, and its ideological 
content." 

In the initial phase, throughout the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the awakening of the Slav Macedonians expressed 
itself in scattered stirrings against the Patriarchist Church and the 
total domination of the Greek language in the local churches and 
schools, which were under that church’s exclusive jurisdiction. Dur- 
ing this period neither the Macedonian spokesmen nor the population 
at large had a clearly defined national or territorial consciousness. 
The Macedonians referred to themselves by a confusing and shift- 
ing mixture of names including local regional identifications, the 
use of the term Slav, which was the most common one among the 
masses, and the names of neighboring peoples, whose medieval dy- 
nastic states had ruled Macedonia at one time or another. Until the 
adoption in the 1860s of the territorial name of Macedonia as a term 
to describe the nation, the name—Bulgarian—seemed to predomi- 
nate, especially in religious and monastic institutions. According to 
K.P. Misirkov, the ideologist of Macedonian nationalism around the 
turn of the century, it was a “historic relic,” which was preserved 
through the Ohrid Archbishopric and was used by the Macedonians 
to differentiate themselves from the Greeks. It did not imply unity 
or community with the real Bulgarians, with whom the Macedoni- 
ans at this time had very little contact and about whom they knew 
even less.'* 


13. For a clear and authoritative statement of Macedonian national aims see K. P. Misir- 
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The intensified and no longer solely educational competition for 
Macedonia after the Crimean War, and especially the inroads in 
Macedonia made by the Bulgarian national movement, provoked 
a significant Macedonian reaction. Some educated Macedonians, 
called derisively Makedonisti by the Bulgarian press, embraced the 

~ name—Macedonian—and voiced and defended Macedonian inter- 
ests. The clash between Bulgarianism and Macedonianism, which 
began in the decade preceding the establishment of the Exarchate, 
involved questions of importance in any people’s national awaken- 
ing, language, historical and religious traditions, ethnicity, territo- 
rial patriotism, national identity, and so forth. It produced a clear 
distinction between the interests of the well established Bulgarian 
movement and the Macedonians, and contributed to the shaping of 
the national identity of the latter.’ 

The establishment of the Exarchate and the well orchestrated 
three-way struggle for Macedonia that followed made a normal 
development of Macedonian consciousness virtually impossible. 
Squeezed from every side—by the authority of the Ottoman state as 
well as by the force of three Balkan nationalisms—the young and 
weak Macedonian intelligentsia and the movement they led lacked 
room and a free atmosphere in which to function. They did not have, 
and legally could not have any institutional foundations whatsoever 
on which to base their activities. Consequently, Macedonians could 
only operate illegally, underground, and, until the emergence of the 
revolutionary organization in the 1890s, in forced isolation from the 
population they sought and claimed to represent.’ 

The great majority of the small Macedonian intelligentsia began 
their education in schools operated by the outside propaganda insti- 
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tutions in Macedonia, and were able to continue with their support 
in Athens, Belgrade, or Sofia. There Macedonian youths mastered 
the language and became well acquainted with the national ideology 
and culture of the host-benefactor state. Some embraced the new 
ideas, were for all practical purposes assimilated into what appeared 
as a superior culture, and embarked on the road of “philism”— 
Bulgarian, Greek, or Serbian. The others rejected this road partially 
or totally and assumed leadership positions in both the Macedonian 
national and revolutionary movements. In the post-1870 period they 
coalesced into two major orientations: Macedono-Bulgarianism and 
Macedonianism.” 

Macedono-Bulgarianism initially represented an endeavour at a 
compromise with the Bulgarians, an attempt on the part of a section 
of the Macedonian intelligentsia to reconcile the lack of a clearly de- 
fined Slav Macedonian state and church tradition with the existence 
of distinct Macedonian cultural traits and political and economic 
interests. Their efforts, however, came to nothing: the victorious 
Bulgarian movement was in no mood to compromise with them. 
This rebuke, their own relative weakness, as well as the intensi- 
fied three-way struggle for Macedonia, which threatened the unity 
of the land and its people, forced them to make concessions. They 
abandoned the demand for an autonomous church and accepted the ` 

_ jurisdiction of the Exarchate and the demand for a compromise 
Macedonian-Bulgarian literary language, and acquiesced in the use 
of the Bulgarian language in the schools. As time went on, however, 
they intensified their efforts in defense of the political, social, and 
economic interests of Macedonia and its people.” 

Although the Macedono-Bulgarians, who were educated in Bul- 
garian institutions, expected sympathy and support from the Bul- 
garians, the latter consistently condemned the movement as “politi- V 
cal separatism.” In fact it was much more than that: it represented 
authentic Macedonian patriotism, indeed Macedonian political con- 


17. B. Ristovski, “Kon proučuvanjeto na makedonskite nacionalni naučno-literaturni dru- 
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sciousness and nationalism.” By the 1890s the various expressions of 
Macedonian patriotism and consciousness coalesced into a popular 
revolutionary movement under the leadership of the newly formed 
Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (IMRQ).” 

The IMRO, which even according to Misirkov, represented a turn- 
ing point in Macedonian history, raised the slogan of “Macedonia 
for the Macedonians” in its struggle for the liberation of Macedo- 
nia from Turkish rule.” The ultimate aim was autonomy for Mace- 
donia within the Ottoman Empire and eventually independence, and 
further down the road a place in a Slav or a wider Balkan federation. 
From the outset the IMRO placed the highest premium on the inde- 
pendence of the Macedonian revolutionary movement and stressed 
over and over again that the struggle in Macedonia was the exclusive 
task of the Macedonians.” 

As long as the left wing directed and controlled the movement, and 
until the aftermath of the ill fated Minden uprising of 1903, it placed 
the emphasis on the Macedonian people (narod), on Macedonian 
patriotism and consciousness, on the equality of all the peoples and 
religions of Macedonia. After that date, the leadership of the orga- 
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nization was taken over by the right wing, who were in fact Bulgaro- 
philes, and its over-all orientation underwent significant changes.” 

Macedonianism, the other major trend, represented a clear and 

unambiguous expression of Macedonian national identity and con- 
sciousness. This section of the intelligentsia, the so-called Make- 
donisti, or “national separatists” as the Bulgarians called them, 
proclaimed the Macedonians a distinct, separate Slav nation. Ac- 
cording to them, Macedonians were neither Bulgarians nor Serbs nor 
Greeks, while the Macedonian speech constituted a separate Slav lan- 
guage somewhere between Bulgarian and Serbian. They condemned 
all three outside claimants operating in Macedonia and their efforts 
to divide the Slav Macedonian population into antagonistic camps. 
As a result, even more than the Macedono-Bulgarians, who at least 
enjoyed the sympathy of some Bulgarians, lhe Makedonisti ended up 
being rejected and persecuted by all three; and they were forced to 
carry on their work in secret.** 
_, Toward the end of the 1880s numerous secret and legal circles 
` and societies became the focal points of Macedonianism, They were 
formed in Macedonia, but most of them sprang up abroad, either in 
Belgrade, or in Sofia and in towns in Russia. More than twenty such 
groups are known to have existed in the period up to the outbreak of 
the Great War in 1914.% 

It was within these societies that a clear national program crystal- 
lized, It found its fullest elaboration in the work of Krste P. Misirkov, 
Za makedonckite raboti, which he wrote in the Macedonian language 
in the course of the {linden uprising and published in Sofia in Decem- 
ber 1903. Briefly stated, its principal aims were: recognition of the 
Macedonians as a distinct Slav nation; acceptance of the Macedo- 
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nian speech as a literary language and its introduction in the schools 
and the administration in Macedonia; re-establishment of the Ohrid 
archbishopric as a Macedonian autocephalous church and termina- 
tion of all foreign propaganda in the land; achievement of autonomy 
within the Ottoman Empire, which would guarantee the unity of the 
land and the normal national development of the people.” 

Thus, unlike the revolutionary organization, the Makedonisti 
sought first and foremost the free and unhindered national cultural 
development of the Macedonians by ridding Macedonia of the for- 
eign propaganda organizations. For this reason they opposed a revo- 
lutionary struggle against the Turks, whom they viewed as potential 
allies in the more pressing confrontation with those three states who 
each claimed Macedonia as their own.” 

The three-way struggle for Macedonia obviously affected the 
Macedonian masses as well. But its impact there was not as deep 
or lasting as on sections of the intelligentsia. In the radically altered 
post-1870 circumstances, the Macedonian population found itself 
artificially divided into different “faiths,” depending on whether they 
attended a Patriarchist (Greek), Exarchist (Bulgarian), or Serbian 
church. And, since in the theocratic Ottoman state “faith” denoted 
“national” affiliation, the Macedonians in their homes, villages, and 
towns were also being artificially split between Bulgarian, Greek, 
and Serbian “nations” or rather parties. This, of course, did not 
represent a successful national assimilation. It only reflected the 
existence of a peculiar political reality in Macedonia.” 

‘a The great majority of the Macedonians attended religious services 
they could not understand; most were illiterate in the 1880s and 
would remain illiterate, or at best semi-literate, through the inter- 
war years. The vast majority of those who attended schools founded 
and operated by the relevant propaganda institution could acquire 
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only a few years of elementary schooling, which was insufficient for 
learning either of the two Slavic languages, let alone Greek. In any 
event, the Macedonian speech in its various dialects remained for 

_ them the language of the home and of everyday life. 

\ The population at large certainly did not develop a Bulgarian, 
Greek, or Serbian consciousness. This is clearly evident in the reports 
of representatives of the Balkan states in the Ottoman Empire as well 
as of their church officials in Macedonia.” The consciousness they 
were developing was largely shaped by local Macedonian factors: 
speech, folklore, customs, traditions, regional patriotism, social and 
economic interests, the IMRO, and so forth—all of which, even 
before the Ilinden uprising, they identified with their land of Mace- 
donia and with themselves as Macedonians, and which distinguished 
them from their neighbors. They had a sense of belonging which 
colored their perception of themselves and of others, and they nor- 
mally expressed it with the dichotomy, nas (our, Macedonian)-¢uz 
(foreign, outside). This prevalent attitude of what we may call 

\ Macedonianism or nasism of the masses served as a barrier against 
the entrenchment of the foreign national ideologies among the Mace- 
donians. {t was also a useful mask or disguise for their Macedonian- 
ism which protected them from persecution.” 
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The Macedonianism (naSism) of the masses was grasped clearly 
by Captain P.H. Evans, a British officer with the Special Operations 
Executive (SOE), who was dropped in western Aegean Macedonia 
in September 1943 and spent almost a year in the area as a liaison 
officer (BLO) and station commander. During this prolonged and 
uncontrolled stay there he lived and moved freely among the Mace- 
donians, “who accepted and trusted him.” He described them as 
“temperamental and distrustful creatures.” They had lived under so 
many different masters that they developed “a perfect duplicity” of sf 
character and “this makes them difficult to know. . . It is hard to 
find out what they are thinking.” “The ordinary Macedonian vil- 
lager,” continued Evans, “is curiously neutral, he adopts a protective 
colouring and, like the chameleon, can change it when necessary.” ? 
However, he had absolutely no doubt about their Macedonianism: 


It is also important to emphasise that the inhabitants, just as they are 
not GREEKS, are also not BULGARIANS Or SERBS Or CROATS. They are 
MACEDONIANS. . . . The GREEKS always call them BULGARS and damn 
them accordingly. . . . If they were BULGARS, how is it that while 
they are spread over part of four countries, one of which is Bulgaria, 
they consider themselves a single entity and for the most part describe 
themselves as ““MACEDONIANS?. . . 

The Macedonians are actuated by strong but mixed feelings of 
patriotism. . ., a thriving and at times fervent local patriotism; and a 
feeling hard to assess because rarely uttered before a stranger... , 
for MACEDONIA as such, regardless of present frontier-lines, which 
are looked upon as usurpation. . . . 

The same tenacity comes out in Macedonian songs, the traditional 
ones as well as those which have been made expressly in the present 
war. It is true that the songs usually mention MACEDONIA and not one / 
Particular place in MACEDONIA, but the feeling which runs through \j 
them is a simple and direct love of country, not an intellectual en- 
thusiasm for a political idea. . . . Passing through them all is the 
MACEDONIAN’s love of the place he lives in... . 


K. Hron, Das Volkstum der Slawen Makedoniens (Vienna. 1890), P.D. Draganov, Makedon- 
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Macedonian patriotism is not artificial; it is natural, a spontaneous 
and deep-rooted feeling which begins in childhood, like everyone 
. €lse’s patriotism.” 


The difficult situation and sentiments of the Macedonian masses, 
before and after the partition of 1913, were captured well also by 
Colonel A.C. Corfe. He was a New Zealander, and President of the 
League of Nation’s Mixed Commission on Greco-Bulgarian Emi- 
gration. After the Commission toured western Aegean Macedonia 
in July 1923, he wrote: 


They had nothing to say as long as there was any Greek official of 
any sort about. But in the evenings in their own houses or when we 
had given the officials the slip, we encouraged them to speak freely to 
us. Then we invariably heard the same story.— “Bad administration. 
They want to force us to become Greeks, in language, in religion, 
in sentiment, in every way. We have served in the Greek army and 
we have fought for them: now they insult us by calling us ‘damned 
Bulgars’. ” 
To my question “What do you want? an autonomous Macedonia or a 
Macedonia under Bulgaria?” the answer was generally the same: We 
\, want good administration. We are Macedonians, not Greeks or Bul- 
gars. Give us a good father and we will be good children. We don’t 
want bands of any sort coming to our villages. We want to be left 
in peace. 


Thus, contrary to the official Bulgarian, Greek, and Serbian de- 
nial even of the existence of a Macedonian sentiment, a distinct 
Macedonian national consciousness, identity, and ideology had been 
forming in the course of the half century preceding the partition 
of 1913. Within the ranks of the small intelligentsia, Macedono- 
Bulgarianism and Macedonianism constituted a duality, a parallel 
development of Macedonian national consciousness in a political and 
territorial sense, on the one hand; and, on the other, of Macedonian 
national consciousness in an ethnic and cultural sense as well.” The 
Macedonianism (naSism) of the masses was an inarticulate Macedo- 
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nian consciousness and identity, which survived in all three parts of 
Macedonia well into the 1930s, and is still to be found among Mace- 
donians in Aegean and Pirin Macedonia and among older émigrés 
abroad in Canada, the U.S.A., and Australia. 

Such parallel and, to a certain extent, separate development of 
Macedonian consciousness and identity weakened Macedonian na- 
tionalism as a movement. In the final analysis, however, it appears 
as an unavoidable consequence of the hazy historical tradition; it 
resulted above all from the complex contemporary reality of Mace- 
donia and the Macedonians. The various trends would be bridged 
only in the 1930s and under entirely different circumstances. 

For the Macedonians the inter-war period was conditioned by the 
tragic Balkan wars and the partition of their land. The peace con- 
ferences and treaties ending the Great War, which for many other 
“small” and “young” peoples of Eastern Europe represented the 
realization of the dream of national self-determination, denied this 
right to the Macedonians. With some minor territorial modifica- 
tions at the expense of the once-again-defeated Bulgaria, they con- 
firmed the partition of Macedonia already sanctioned by the Treaty 
of Bucharest of August 10, 1913. For the victorious allies, especially 
Great Britain and France, this meant putting the Macedonian prob- 
lem finally to rest, and at the same time they were satisfying two 
of their clients and the pillars of the new order in South Eastern 
Europe—the Kingdom of Greece and the former Kingdom of Serbia, 
now the dominant factor in the newly created Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, or Yugoslavia. Even though the territorial 
acquisitions in Macedonia did not necessarily satisfy their fondest 
hopes, official Athens and Belgrade also pretended that Macedonia 
and the Macedonian problem had ceased to exist. Belgrade pro- 
claimed Vardar Macedonia to be Old Serbia and the Macedonians as 
Old Serbians; for Athens, Aegean Macedonia became simply north- 
ern Greece and its Slavic-speaking Macedonians were considered 
Greeks or at best “Slavophone” Greeks. 

Bulgaria, the third partitioning power, enjoyed the greatest influ- 
ence among the Macedonians, but having been defeated in both the 
Inter-Allied and the Great Wars, it ended up with the smallest part, 
Pirin Macedonia, or the Petrich district as it became known during 
the inter-war years. Unlike official Athens and Belgrade, the ruling 
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elite in Sofia did not consider the settlement permanent. But with- 
out sympathy among the victorious Great Powers and threatened by 
revolutionary turmoil at home, they had to swallow the bitter pill 
and accept it for the time being. In any event, for the Agrarian 
government of A. Stamboliski the Macedonian question was not 
a priority.” 

Once the new rulers had consolidated their control over the respec- 
tive pacts of Macedonia, they initiated poticies the aim of which was 
the destruction of all signs of Macedonian nationalism, patriotism, or 
particularism. This was to be accomplished through forced deporta- 
tions and so-called voluntary exchanges of populations, forced trans- 
fers of the Macedonian population internally, colonization, social 
and economic discrimination, and forced de-nationalization and as- 
similation, through the total control of the educational systems and 
of cultural and intellectual life as a whole. 

These policies were pursued systematically and with great de- 
termination in Yugoslavia and Greece. Belgrade went so far as to 
“Serbicize” personal names and surnames.” Athens went even fur- 
ther. Since it was not possible to simply “Greekocize” them, they 
were replaced by Greek names and surnames. The same was done 
with place names; and indeed, Athens made a concerted effort to 
eradicate once and for all any reminders of the centuries-old Slav 
presence in Aegean Macedonia. This reached its most tragic dimen- 
sions in the second half of the 1930s, during the dictatorship of 
General Metaxas, when use of the Macedonian language was pro- 
hibited even in the privacy of the home to a people who knew Greek 
scarcely or not at all, and in fact could not communicate properly in 
any other language but their own.* 
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An additional aim of such policies on the part of these two states 
was to destroy each other’s influence and that of Bulgaria in their 
respective parts of Macedonia. The Serbs terminated the Patriarchist 
and Exarchist presence in Vardar Macedonia; prohibiting all their 
activities, they took over or closed down their institutions and orga- 
nizations and dismissed or expelled their remaining personnel. The 
Greeks acted in exactly the same way: they put an end to the wide- 
spread Exarchist as well as to the more limited Serbian involvement 
in Aegean Macedonia. 

After the overthrow of the Stamboliski regime in June 1921, revi- 
sionist Bulgaria, where Bulgarophilism and Macedono-Bulgarianism 
and Macedonianism were well entrenched especially among the huge 
Macedonian emigration in its capital, assumed a more ambiguous 
position. Sofia chose to continue its traditional patronizing attitude 
toward all Macedonians and to claim them as Bulgarians. It en- 
couraged and sought to use Macedonian discontent and Macedonian 
movements to further its own revisionist aims.” 

Bulgaria’s revisionism, which thus split the ranks of the partition- 
ing powers, was of great significance for the future of Macedonian- 
ism. No matter how much Greece and Yugoslavia, and their patrons 
from among the Great Powers, pretended officially that the Macedo- 
nian question had been resolved and had ceased to exist, Bulgarian 
policies helped to keep it alive. More importantly still, the Mace- 
donians, both in the large emigration in Bulgaria as well as at home, 
rejected the partition of their land and the settlement based upon it. 

To be sure, this settlement had come as a shock to them. Instead of 
the expected liberation, the Turkish yoke had been replaced by new 
and harsher foreign regimes. Organized Macedonian activity, which 
had declined after the bloody suppression of the Ilinden uprising and 
the blows inflicted by the repeated partitions and repartitions of the 
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wars from 1912 to 1918, came to a virtual standstill in the immediate 
post-World War I period in Aegean and Vardar Macedonia. Virtually 
the entire Exarchist educated elite and most Macedonian activists 
from Aegean Macedonia and large numbers from Vardar Macedonia 
were forced to leave and now sought refuge in Bulgaria.“ Further- 
more, the remaining Macedonian population in Aegean Macedonia, 
overwhelmingly rural and lacking an educated elite, found itself after 
the Greek-Turkish War (1919-1922) a minority in its own land as a 
result of the Greek government’s conscious and planned settlement 
of large numbers of Greek and other Christian refugees from Asia 
Minor.” The situation among the Macedonians in Bulgaria was only 
slightly more encouraging. True, there was a large concentration of 
Exarchist-educated Macedonians and of Macedonian activists both 
in the Pirin region and in Sofia. However, they were split between 
Left and Right; and there were deep divisions within each camp. 
Demoralization had set in, and an agonizing process of soul search- 
ing ensued which eventually led to a regrouping of forces among the 
Macedonians there.* . 

Nonetheless, opposition to foreign rule existed in all three parts of 
Macedonia from the very outset, and the systematic anti-Macedonian 
policies of the respective governments only seemed to intensify it. 
In the early 1920s, this opposition was fueled by the Macedonian- 
ism (našism) of the masses, as well as by the Macedonianism and 
Macedono-Bulgarianism of the small intelligentsia and by the larger 
but divided revolutionary and patriotic organizations. True Bulgaro- 
philism was still a factor in the early 1920s and continued to enjoy 
considerable influence among the better established segments of the 
Macedonian émigrés in Bulgaria throughout the inter-war years. But 
in Aegean and Vardar Macedonia, where the Exarchist presence had 
been uprooted, Bulgarian influence was declining. It survived as a 
“relic of the past,” once again to use Miserkov’s term, only among 
some members of the older generation. 

That the discontent and opposition was of considerable propor- 
tions was clearly evident in the support given to the terrorist activities 
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of the IMRO in the 1920s. Of course, the IMRO was no longer 
the popular revolutionary movement of the pre-1903 period. By the 
mid 1920s it had clearly emerged as a terrorist organization, a vir- 
tual ruler in Pirin Macedonia and a state within a state in Bulgaria, 
serving its own ends by relying on the Bulgarian reaction and Italian 
fascism and allowing itself to be used by both. Officially—and very 
conspicuously—however, it championed the aims and claimed the 
slogans of the old movement: “united autonomous or independent 
Macedonia” and “Macedonia for the Macedonians.” Thus, more 
than anything else at the time, it kept the Macedonian question in the 
public eye and, as a champion of Macedonia and the Macedonians, 
it continued to enjoy considerable mass support throughout most of 
the decade.“ 

More importantly, however, the widespread opposition to the 
existing status quo was also demonstrated by the results of the first 
post-war elections, the freest to be held in the three partitioning 
states during the inter-war years. Surprisingly, significant electoral 
support in all three parts of Macedonia went to the newly formed 
Communist parties, which from the outset also rejected the status 
quo and became declared champions of the cause of Macedonia and 
the Macedonians.* They were destined to play a very significant role 
in this final phase in the development of Macedonianism and the 
formation of the Macedonian nation. 

The ruling elites in the Balkan states and their bourgeois parties 
continued to deny the existence of a Macedonian nationality and 
they supported the policies of forced assimilation. The Comintern 
and the Balkan Communist parties, on the other hand, realized very 
early the great potential of the Macedonian problem for creating 
instability in the peninsula and for the cause of Balkan, and, in- 
deed, European revolution. At the same time, and in line with the 
united front policies of the early 1920s, they understood that while 
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they could provide encouragement and support for the Macedonian 
cause, the movement itself would have to be identified with and led 
by Macedonians.” 

For this reason they sought to unite the better organized and more 
effective Right, grouped around the IMRO led by Todor Alexan- 
drov, with the various groups that comprised the Macedonian Left, 
to bring the united movement under Communist influence, and then, 
if possible, to bring it actually into the Comintern, Serious nego- 
tiations to forge a united Macedonian revolutionary front began in 
1923, and were successfully concluded in Vienna in April-May of 
1924, with the signing of a series of accords calling for unification 
on the basis of a program similar to that of the original IMRO of the 
Ilinden period.” However, the renunciation shortly thereafter of their 
signatures, and thus of the accords, by two of the three leaders and 
signatories from the Right, T. Alexandrov and A. Protogerov, final- 
ized the split within the movement which, in one form or another, 
had existed from the very inception of the IMRO in 1893.* 

The Right, which retained the name IMRO, was taken over 
after Alexandrov’s assassination in September 1924 by Ivan (Vančo) 
Mihailov; and, as already suggested, it soon degenerated into a self 
serving terrorist organization. Although it continued to exploit the 
patriotic sentiments of the Macedonians, it offered no national pro- 
gram or national vision. It possessed no clear political aims or serious 
social or economic ideas, and, as time went on, it was perceived as. 
and in fact became, an instrument of Bulgarian and Italian revision- 
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ism. For all practical purposes its end came after the military coup in 
Sofia, in May 1934, when the new regime decided that it was more 
trouble than it was worth. The organization was liquidated and those 
leaders who did not succeed in escaping were arrested or expelled.” 

The Left embraced the accords of 1924 as its platform and the fol- 
lowing year formed its own organization under the name of IMRO 
(United). It was recognized at once by the Comintern and accepted 
as a partner in the Balkan Communist Federation. Until its dissolu- 
tion in 1936 it sought to act as a Communist party of Macedonia, and 
in fact attempted to play the part of a Communist-led Macedonian 
national or popular front. 

At the beginning the Comintern, the Balkan Communist parties, 
and the IMRO (Un.) as the original IMRO had done, emphasized 
the existence of a Macedonian political consciousness and a Mace- 
donian nation and embraced the cause of Macedonia’s liberation and 
re-unification. This was to be achieved through a socialist revolution, 
paving the way for the establishment of a Balkan Communist federa- 
tion, in which reunited Macedonia would become an equal partner 
with the other Balkan nations." 

Their heightened interest in the Macedonian question brought 
Communists in the Balkans into closer contact with the Macedonian 
masses, whose support they sought to win. They became acquainted 
with their local loyalties, language, customs, social and economic 
interests; that is, with their Macedonianism. Moreover, the Com- 
munists recruited young Macedonians who, unlike their fathers and 
grandfathers, experienced in their formative years not the patroniz- 
ing ways of competing outside propaganda institutions, but the harsh 
realities of foreign rule—exploitation, discrimination, forced assimi- 
lation. And these young recruits now brought the Macedonianism of 
the masses into the Communist organizations. 
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Both the masses to whom the parties wanted to appeal and the 
Macedonian recruits within their ranks influenced the IMRO (Un.) 
and the Communist parties and pushed them in the direction of Mace- 
donianism. By the late 1920s and early 1930s the Balkan Communist 
parties, after long and heated debates, embraced Macedonianism 
and officially recognized the Macedonians as a distinct Slav ethnic 
nation with its own language, history, culture, territory, interests.” 
The Comintern’s official recognition came in 1934. 

The role of the IMRO (Un.) in Balkan Communist politics and in 
providing an organizational drive and basis for the development of 
Communism and nationalism in Macedonia has been neglected even 
by Communist historiography in the Balkans, including that of the 
Macedonians. The reason for such a glaring omission is to be found 
in the ambivalent attitudes towards the Macedonian question of the 
Communist parties of the three interested Balkan states as well as in 
their relationship with the IMRO (Un.). Of course, the Communist 
parties, directed or indeed pressured by Moscow, paid lip service 
to the Macedonian cause, but they relegated the resolution of the 
Macedonian question to a Balkan Communist federation in the con- 
veniently uncertain and distant future. All the available evidence, 
though it remains limited, suggests that they did not entertain seri- 
ously the possibility of parting with the Macedonian lands conquered 
by their respective bourgeois governments in 1912-1913. Their pri- 
mary interest, and this was true of the Comintern as well, was to 
use the Macedonian question for ideological purposes: to further the 
class struggle and the cause of the socialist revolution. 

On the other hand, the IMRO (Un.) and Macedonian Commu- 
nists in general, while taking ideology, class struggle, and revolution 
seriously, took far greater interest in the Macedonian national cause. 
Also, the Balkan Communist parties, to whom many, if not most, of 
the active followers of the IMRO (Un.) belonged, did not approve 
of the parallel and divided loyalties of their Macedonian comrades. 
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Consequently, throughout its existence, the IMRO (Un.), though 
it was supported by the Comintern, was only tolerated, but never 
really accepted fully by the fraternal Communist parties in the penin- 
sula, Indeed, evidence seems to suggest that its dissolution in 1936 
came about not only as a result of the changed tactics of the Com- 
intern, but also because it was welcomed by the Balkan Communist 
parties.“ There were always sharp differences on the Macedonian 
question among the Balkan Communist parties, and between their 
respective national interests and those of Macedonian nationalism. 
These differences were to prove highly detrimental for the cause of 
Macedonian liberation and unification later. 

In the meantime, however, the line on the Macedonian question, 
dictated by the Comintern and preached by the Communist parties 
in the Balkans, was of the utmost importance for the maturing and 
consolidation of Macedonian nationalism. Their acceptance of the 
existence of a separate Macedonian ethnic nation represented its 
first official recognition by an international movement led by a great 
power, the Soviet Union. More importantly, however, during the 
late 1920s and particularly the 1930s, the Communist parties and 
the IMRO (Un.) and their numerous legal, semi-legal and illegal 
organs and front organizations in divided Macedonia encouraged 
and supported not only the growth of class- but also of national con- 
sciousness. The party cells and the numerous Macedonian political, 
cultural, literary, and sports groups, clubs, societies, and associa- 
tions which the IMRO (Un.) and the Communist parties sponsored 
and supported, especially in Skopje, Sofia, Belgrade and Zagreb, 
became the training ground, the schools, of the nationally conscious 
Macedonian intelligentsia on the Left. They provided Macedonian 
nationalism with its first systematic legal or semi-legal institutional 
infrastructure; with a home and with organized bases, which, in 
the absence of a Macedonian national church, the earlier genera- 
tions of the Macedonian intelligentsia had not been able to establish 
in the theocratic Ottoman Empire. And it was under the auspices 
of such organizations and through the work of their members of 
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this new generation of the Macedonian intelligentsia that the dif- 
ferent trends and orientations in the Macedonian movement—the 
Macedonianism (naSism) of the masses, the Macedonianism and 
Macedono-Bulgarianism of the intelligentsia—gradually coalesced 
into a Macedonianism and Macedonian nationalism on the Left." 

All in all, their endeavors represented a remarkable affirmation 
of Macedonian national life, consciousness, and thought. They pre- 
pared the ground for the development of a Macedonian literary lan- 
guage and facilitated the growth of a Macedonian national culture 
and political thought. Needless to say, however, this process could 
not, and did not, develop at the same pace and with the same inten- 
sity in all three parts of divided Macedonia. 

Conditions for national development were least favorable in 
Aegean Macedonia, which had contributed so much to the Mace- 
donian awakening in the past. Now, there was no longer any large 
Macedonian urban center there, and the Macedonian population was 
scattered in small, mainly mountainous towns and villages. The num- 
ber of well educated Macedonians was small and their education in 
Greek tended to estrange them from their Slavic roots and cultural 
traditions. Moreover, the IMRO (Un.) had started there rather late, 
and its activities lagged behind those in the other two parts of Mace- 
donia. It was also virtually impossible to establish even elementary 
printing facilities in the Cyrilic alphabet; and, finally, as we have 
already said, the use of the Macedonian language was prohibited 
during the dictatorship of General Metaxas even in the privacy of 
the home.** 

Rizospastis, the organ of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of Greece, the only official organ of a Balkan Communist party 
to be legally published through most of the inter-war years, was be- 
fore 1936 the sole important publication in Greece to recognize the 
Macedonians and come to their defense. In addition to its ideological 
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condemnation of the bourgeois regimes in Athens, it also consis- 
tently attacked their policy of national oppression, discrimination, 
and forced assimilation against the Macedonians.” Macedonians, on 
the other hand, accepted Rizospastis as their sole leader and defender. 
Their many letters and other communications to this newspaper were 
frequently and affectionately addressed to “Dear Rizo,” “our only 
defender,” ** They were sometimes written in Macedonian, “the only 
language we know,” though in the Greek script. They were mostly 
signed “a Macedonian” or “a group of Macedonians from” —and 
then the name of the village or town. They used the pages of Rizo- 
spastis as their mouthpiece, the only available platform from which 
to declare their Macedonian national identity and the existence of 
their Macedonian nation, and to demand their national rights. 

A letter from the village EkSi-Su, signed “many Macedonians- 
fighters,” stated: 


We must declare loudly to the Greek rulers that we are neither 
Greeks, nor Bulgarians, nor Serbs, but pure Macedonians. 

We have behind us a history, a past rich with struggles for the lib- 
eration of Macedonia, and we will continue that struggle until we free 
ourselves. 


And, rejecting remarks made by A. Pejos, a parliamentary deputy, 
the leader of an IMRO (Un.) group in Gumendze, wrote: 


We declare to you that we are neither Greeks, nor Bulgarians, nor 
Serbs! We are Macedonians with our language, with our culture, with 
our customs and history. . . . 

Do you think, Mr. Pejo, that they [Gruev, Tošev, Delčev, etc] were 
Bulgarians?“ No, they were Macedonians and fought for a united and 
independent Macedonia. 
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The aims of the Macedonians in Greece are perhaps best reflected in 
a lengthy communication, signed G. Slavos, on behalf of an IMRO 
(Un.) group in Voden (Edesa). He wrote: 


We, Macedonians here, held a conference where one of our com- 
rades spoke to us about the program of the IMRO (Un.) and about 
how the minorities live in the Soviet Union. 

He told us that the Macedonians in Bulgaria and Serbia are fight- 
ing under the leadership of the Communist parties for a united and 
independent Macedonia. 

We declare that we will fight for our freedom under the leadership 
of the Communist Party of Greece and demand that our schools have 
instruction in the Macedonian language. 

We also insist on not being called Bulgarians, for we are neither 
Bulgarians, nor Serbs, nor Greeks, but Macedonians, 

We invite all Macedonians to join the ranks of the IMRO (Un.), 
and all of us together will fight for a free Macedonia. 


Although Royal Yugoslavia was as determined to stamp out all 
signs of Macedonianism as the regime in Athens, conditions in 
Vardar Macedonia proved more conducive for its development. The 
urban centers such as Skopje, its administrative capital, and such 
towns as Bitola, Prilep, Veles, Ohrid, and other district adminis- 
trative centers retained their Macedonian character. The number of 
educated Macedonians was growing with each graduating class from 
the town high schools and the Philosophical Faculty in Skopje, and 
with the growing number of young Macedonians attending univer- 
sities elsewhere in Yugoslavia, especially in Belgrade and Zagreb. 
True, the language of their formal education was Serbian or Cro- 
atian, but this was not necessarily at the expense of Macedonian, for 
that remained the language of their home, and indeed unofficially 
the language of everyday life in the villages and towns. The Great 
Serbian content of their education was countered by Macedonian- 
ism, for the towns, the high schools and especially the institutions 
of higher learning were hotbeds of leftist radicalism.” 
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As already pointed out, the use of the national name was prohib- 
ited and so were publishing in Macedonian and even Macedonian 
publications in Serbo-Croatian. Nonetheless, in the 1930s Macedo- 
nian intellectuals were no longer content solely with protestations 
of the existence of the Macedonian nation and language. They went 
beyond that, and in the oppressive conditions of the time consciously 
worked to create a Macedonian literary language and a national cul- 
ture. They even found a way to get around the official ban, wrote 
on Macedonian themes in Serbo-Croatian as well as in Macedonian, 
and were able to publish at least some of their Macedonian writings 
in publications in Skopje and in Belgrade or Zagreb or in illegal 
publications of the CPY.* 

The playwrights V. Il’oski, A. Panov, and R. Krle wrote in Mace- 
donian and the performances of their plays were welcomed and 
acclaimed as national manifestations by the public in Vardar Mace- 
donia. The communist activist and talented essayist and poet Kočo 
Solev Racin published studies on the political and cultural history 
of the Macedonians in such Yugoslav periodicals of the Left as 
Kritika, Literatura, Naša stvarnost, and Naša reč. But his most im- 
portant work, possibly the most outstanding and infuential literary 
achievement in the Macedonian language before the war, was Beli 
Mugri, a collection of his poetry published illegally in Sambor, near 
Zagreb, in 1939." Two other young and gifted poets, V. Markovski 
and K. Nedelkovski, were born and spent their formative years in 
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Vardar Macedonia. However, they ended up in Sofia, where before 
World War II, they published collections of poetry in Macedonian.® 
Markovski pointed out to an official in the Ministry of Education, 
which until then had been his financial sponsor in Bulgaria, that 
he had done this because “his co-nationals would not understand if 
he were to write in the Bulgarian language, and his poems [were] 
intended for them.” ° 

In the second half of the 1930s, journals such as Luč (Skopje, 
1937-1938) and Naša reč (Skopje, 1939-1941), which focused on 
Macedonian affairs, published scholarly and literary contributions, 
many of them in Macedonian, by a growing number of younger 
Macedonian intellectuals. Finally, on the eve of the war, the Regional 
Committee of the CPY for Macedonia put out its short-lived illegal 
official organs Bilten in 1940 in Serbo-Croatian and Macedonian, 
and Iskra in 1941 in Macedonian.” 

But Macedonian life was most vibrant in Bulgaria, particularly 
within the large Macedonian community in Sofia, which included 
significant numbers of Macedonian activists and intellectuals from 
every corner of divided Macedonia. As in the past, official Bul- 
garia still hoped to use Macedonian patriotism to further the cause of 
Bulgarianism. Its traditional patronizing attitude toward the Mace- 
donians allowed for a more tolerant milieu. There, unlike in Vardar 
Macedonia, the national name was freely used, a multitude of insti- 
tutions and organizations identifying with Macedonia existed, and 
numerous publications carrying the national name appeared. It also 
accounts for the wide ranging and greater influence of the IMRO 
(Un.) among the Macedonians in Bulgaria.” 

Young, nationally conscious members of the intelligentsia domi- 
nated the so-called Macedonian Progressive Movement (MPM) in 
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Bulgaria and its many, often short-lived, organs.” In 1935, under 
the direction of a young intellectual, Angel Dinev, there appeared 
perhaps the most significant Macedonian publication in the 1930s: 
Makedonski vesti (1935-1936), a journal covering history, learning 
and literature. 

The circle which formed around Makedonski vesti embraced an 
entire generation of leftward-leaning Macedonians. They published 
sources and studies on Macedonian history, on national, cultural, and 
economic issues, as well as literary efforts in prose and poetry. Even 
though they wrote and published mostly in Bulgarian, the language 
of their formal! education, they strove consciously to affirm the exis- 
tence of a Macedonian nation and to create a Macedonian national 
culture. Like their counterparts in Vardar Macedonia, they empha- 
sized the need to create a Macedonian literary language, and they 
always treated Macedonian themes with piety, but with the infusion 
of a greater and much more certain national revolutionary zeal.” 

The group around Makendonski vesti prepared the ground for the 
establishment of the illegal Macedonian Literary Circle (MLK) in 
Sofia (1938-1941), which constituted the most remarkable expres- 
sion of national cultural activity during the inter-war years.” Its 
founding members included some of the most promising Macedo- 
nian literary talents living in Bulgaria at the time, but with their 
roots in all three parts of their native land.” The chairman and guid- 
ing force was the proletarian poet Nikola Jonkov Vapcarov, whose 
cycle of poems, “Songs for the Fatherland,” contained in his col- 
lection Motorni Pesni (Sofia, 1940), was a clear testament to his 
Macedonian consciousness.” 
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The Circle maintained contact with their counterparts in Vardar 
Macedonia, with whose writings they were acquainted; for instance, 
they read, discussed, and admired Kočo Racin’s poetry in Macedo- 
nian. Like Racin, they were familiar with the work and ideas of K. P. 
Misirkov, the ideologist of Macedonianism of the Ilinden period.” 
Indeed, they took upon themselves the tasks that Misirkov had set 
before the Macedonian intelligentsia: to create a Macedonian literary 
language and culture; to enhance the national consciousness of the 
Macedonians.” As Vapcarov declared to the Circle, the last task was 
to let the world understand that “we are a separate nation, a separate 
people, with our own particular attributes which distinguish us from 
the other South Slavs.” ” 

In such organizations located in all three parts of Macedonia, 
supported by the IMRO (Un.) and by the Balkan Communist parties, 
the youthful Macedonian intelligentsia during this period nurtured 
national ideas and devotion to the national cause. They also elabo- 
rated a cohesive national ideology on the Left, which, while ex- 
plaining their people’s past and present, also put forward a national 
program for the future. Their conceptions were not all new; they 
presented largely a synthesis of the earlier views of the Makendo- 
nisti and the left wing of the original revolutionary movement, but 
they were amalgamated with many Communist doctrines of their 
own time. 

They rejected the Bulgarian, Greek, and Serbian claims and de- 
nials of the existence of a Macedonian identity. As a declaration 
issued by the IMRO (Un.) in February 1935 stated: 


Just as the Macedonians under Greek rule are neither “Slovophones” 
nor “pure” Greeks, { just] as the Macedonians under Serbian rule are 
not “pure” Serbs, so too the Macedonians under Bulgarian rule are 
not Bulgarians and neither do they wish to become [Bulgarians]. The 
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Macedonian people have their own past, their present and future, not 
as a patch attached to imperialist Bulgaria, Greece, and Serbia, but 
rather as an independent Slav element which possesses all the at- 
tributes of an independent nation, [and] which, for decades now, has 
been struggling to win its right to self determination, including seces- 
sion into a political state unit independent from the imperialist states 
that now oppress it. 


Indeed, they argued that the Macedonians possessed all the at- 
tributes of an ethnic and independent nation: their own territory 
and economic unity, their own language, common national char- 
acter, and their own history. “All these elements, taken together,” 
wrote V. Ivanovski, a well-known Macedonian publicist in Bulgaria, 
“make up the Macedonian nation. They are irrefutable proof that 
we, Macedonians, do not belong to the Serbian, nor to the Bulgarian 
or Greek nation. We are a separate nation.” ® 

This nation was formed in a long historical process. It began 
with the arrival and settlement of the Slavs in Macedonia and their 
amalgamation with the remnants of the ancient Macedonians, and 
continued well into the past century.” Indeed, to their own time.® It 
reached its height with the national awakening in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which, according to the publicist and historian K. Veselinov, 
was “independent,” “it followed its own path,” even though it was 
impeded by various outside interventions.” Furthermore, K. Racin, 
the Communist activist and poet, argued that this separate and in- 
dependent Macedonian awakening was much like those of the Bul- 
garians and the Serbs. Responding to charges made by Professor N. 
Vulié, a prominent archeologist and proponent of Great Serbianism, 
that even the Macedonian name was contrived and invented, Racin 
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maintained that it was no more so than the Bulgarian and Serbian 
names.® These historic names, he went on, 


were taken from the treasure chest of history. The Serbs took from 
their history that which they once had. The Bulgarians did the very 
same thing. What did our Macedonians do? They did the very same 
thing! . . . There was an awareness among the Macedonians that this 
land had at one time been called Macedonia. They took from their 
historical treasure chest their name just as the Serbian and Bulgarian 
ideologists did. In this manner they inscribed their Macedonian name 
on the banner of their national revival. I think that our Macedonian 
revolutionary movement under the Turks did the same thing as your 
Serbs as well as the Bulgarians had done in the course of [their] 
struggle.8 


The history of the Macedonian people and particularly the mem- 
ory of the original IMRO and its ill-fated Ilinden uprising of 1903 
became essential components of this Macedonian nationalism on 
the left. The study and knowledge of the Macedonians’ past was 
to serve as an inspiration for their own as well as for the future 
national struggles. In concluding his history of the Macedonian 
people A. Dinev declared: Uw 


The people who gave the alphabet to the entire Slav world, who emit- 
ted from its womb the great revolutionary reformer Bogomil and the 
Puritan warrior Samuil, who lived in a revolutionary republic formed 
secretly on the territory of the Sultan’s state for nineteen years from 
1893 to 1913; who selflessly created for itself the Ilinden epic; who 
carried on a bloody armed struggle against the armed propagandas; 
who clashed with the Sultan’s troops in the streets of Constantinople; 
That [sic] people will never, never forget its own historical past and, 
despite the absence of any freedom, will not lose its ethnic character, 
nor its spirit, nor its mother’s speech.”” 


To repeat again, this largely youthful Macedonian national intelligen- 
tsia was rejected, denied recognition, and persecuted by the official 
state and society in Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia. At the time 
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N they had nowhere else to turn except to the Communist ideology of 
protest that recognized their existence. Consequently, although al] 
of them were not Communists, formal members of the three Balkan 
Communist parties, they were all “leftists” whose view of the world 
was shaped largely by the teachings of Marxism-Leninism.® 

They saw and understood the world as being divided into two 
antagonistic fronts engaged in a life-and-death struggle. As the pro- 
gram of the MPM in Bulgaria put it: “On one side is the front of the 
imperialists, who hold under national slavery many European and 
colonial peoples and who oppress their own working masses; and 
on the other side is the common front of the socially and nationally 
oppressed .” ® The Macedonian people were forced to endure both 
national and social oppression under the yoke of Bulgarian, Greek, 
or Serbian imperialism aided by their agents of Macedonian origin. 
And, the only way out for them, as it was for the apostles of the 
original Macedonian movement, was a mass revolutionary struggle.” 
In the Macedonian case, this struggle was to be a national struggle 
first and foremost, a struggle for the national liberation and unifi- 
cation of Macedonia and the Macedonians, since without national’ 
liberation there would be no social emancipation. “The Macedonian 
Progressive Movement is national, for it has as its aim the national 
liberation of Macedonia,” declared Makedonsko zname. “It is not 
a party, nor a social or a class [movement]; it is popular, demo- 
cratic, because its very aim [the national liberation of Macedonia] is 
a popular, democratic task.” The same sentiments were echoed in 
its program: 


The Macedonian Progressive Movement is an independent national 
movement. . . . It is not struggling for socialism, but for the national 
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liberation of Macedonia. In what kind of economic form will Macedo- 
nia be organized —that will be decided by the Macedonian population 
after its national liberation.” °? 


The Macedonian intelligentsia expected the struggle to be diffi- 
cult, because it was directed against three oppressor-states as well 
as against Vrkhovism, the Right IMRO, which, according to them, 
while still wearing a Macedonian “mask” and “mantle,” had in fact 
betrayed the legacy of Ilinden and the cause of Macedonian national 
liberation.” Nonetheless, they remained confident of victory, for 
they considered their struggle as an integral part of “the common 
front of the oppressed against imperialism.” They were united with 
all the enslaved nations as well as with the working class movement 
of the ruling states; and this alliance was “especially close with the 
enslaved nationalities and the socially oppressed in the three Balkan 
countries among whom Macedonia is partitioned.” ” 

As already pointed out, in general terms, they tended to iden- 
tify the Macedonian national liberation with the Comintern slogan: 
“Independent Macedonia in a Federation of Balkan People’s Repub- 
lics.” They placed far greater emphasis on the Macedonian national 
question than the Communists did, however, and were thus unwilling 
to relegate its resolution to the distant and uncertain future when a 
Balkan Communist federation would come into existence. In 1933, 
Makendonska pravda, an organ of the Macedonian emigration in 
Sofia, published a series of articles calling for “the federalization 
of the South Slavs on the basis of full equality and equa] respect 
for the rights of all peoples and for the creation out of the exist- 
ing Yugoslav chaos of a free state of free autonomous regions.” ® Its 
realization would require the destruction of the Serbian dictatorship 
and the establishment of a new people’s government. “Only such 
a truly people’s government would be in a position to resolve not 
only the Macedonian problem, but also the great problem of the 
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unification of South Slavdom in one great, people’s, Yugoslav re- 
public without dictators and hegemons.” In such a republic will be 
found the final solution of “our Macedonian question and Macedo- 
nia will be free.” °° Responding to a reader’s inquiry as to whether 
it fought for a Balkan or for a South Slav federation, Makedonska 
pravda clarified its position: “Our ideal and [the ideal] of all good 
Balkanites is and must be the Balkan federation.” Only a Balkan \ 
federation, it went on, could reconcile the cultural, economic, and 
political interests of the Balkan peoples and overcome their antago- 
nisms. We talk about a South Slav federation as one stage toward the 
future Balkan federation, which would be easier to attain after the 
realization of the first.”°’ In Yugoslav Macedonia the activities of 
the IMRO (Un.) were restricted and its influence was not as wide- 
spread as in Bulgaria. Macedonian students and intellectuals there 
were influenced much more by the Communist party of Yugoslavia 
and tended to focus their attention primarily on Vardar Macedonia. 
They sought national liberation and equality for themselves, for their 
part of Macedonia, in a restructured federated Yugoslavia as a first 
step on the road to national unification and presumably to a Balkan 
Communist federation .® 

A more searching and critical analysis of the Comintern position 
on the Macedonian question came from the Macedonian Progressive 
Movement (MPM) in Bulgaria and its organ Makedonsko zname. 
They argued that it approached and defined the Macedonian national 
Struggle “too vaguely and inconcretely.” It assumed that the new 
Macedonian Ilinden would “come only as a common Ilinden of all 
Balkan peoples”; as a result of the simultaneous struggle of the 
nationally and socially oppressed in all the Balkan countries.” It also 
suggested that the liberation of Macedonia would depend on the for- 
mation of the Balkan federation. This was obviously not acceptable 
to them, since they were not willing to postpone indefinitely the 
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liberation of Macedonia. Moreover, they complained that the Com- 
intern position did not take into account the fact that “the uneven 
decline of imperialism” would result in the “uneven development 
of the liberation struggle” in the Balkan countries. The liberation 
struggle “could succeed first in one of the oppressor states and thus 
the liberation be achieved first in one of the three partitions of Mace- 
donia which would establish the beginning and become the base for 
the liberation of the entire Macedonia.” '™ 

D. Dinkov pointed to the most important contradiction embodied 
in the two halves of the Comintern slogan: “Balkan Federation” and 
“Independent Macedonia.” He argued that the former restricted the 
right of the Macedonian people to self-determination to an autono- 
mous status, thus denying to them the right to establish a separate, 
independent state-political unit. The latter, on the other hand, was 
truly separatist and rejected in advance the unification of the Mace- 
donian people with other liberated peoples along autonomous or 
federal lines. For this reason Dinkov dismissed both conceptions 
as “incorrect” and maintained that the struggle of the Macedo- 
nian people should not be forced in advance into the straitjacket of 
either federalism or of an independent state. “How the Macedonian 
people will use its right to self-determination up to separation, [that] 
will depend on the concrete conditions after the masses win their 
struggle for liberation.” '? Consequently, the MPM chose to discard 
the old Comintern position— “Independent Macedonia in a Federa- 
tion of Balkan People’s Republics” —and to replace it with a call for 
“the right of the Macedonian people to self-determination up to its 
separation into an independent state-political unit.” ' 

In accordance with this new thinking the MPM called on the Mace- 
donians in each part of divided Macedonia to demand the right to 
self-determination and to carry on their struggle jointly with all the 
nationally and socially oppressed in their particular state. After the 
expected victory the Macedonian national region would constitute 
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itself as an autonomous small state (durzhavitsa) within the larger 
liberated country. “That autonomous Macedonian small! state will 
serve as a base in the struggle for a united Macedonian state. It will 
serve as an example, will encourage, and will provide support to 
the other Macedonian regions to do the same, in order to attain the 
national liberation of the whole of Macedonia.” ™ This was to apply 
equally to all three parts of Macedonia. “Which one should start first 
will depend on whether the required conditions will mature first in 
Yugoslavia, in Greece, or in Bulgaria. We will follow this path until 
the liberation of the three Macedonian regions in one united Mace- 
donian People’s Republic.” '* Thus, although there were differences 
and debates among the Macedonian leftists over short-term tacti- 
cal questions, they were generally united in their final aim: national 
liberation and unification, a free Macedonia. 


Inspired by such aims, conscious Macedonians, both Communists 
and bourgeois nationalists, joined in large numbers the Communist- 
led resistance movements in Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia dur- 
ing the Second World War. Long before it came to an end, however, 
the Macedonian question had again become “the apple of discord,” 
this time dividing the Communists in the Balkans. The Commu- 
nist parties of Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia became locked in a 
silent struggle over Macedonia. This struggle continued in the turbu- 
lent aftermath of World War II in the Balkans: through the abortive 
Yugoslav-Bulgarian negotiations for a federation, the Civil War in 
Greece, and the Soviet-Yugoslav conflict. Because of the opposing 
forces involved in this struggle and of the internal and international 
complications that ensued, the Macedonians failed to achieve uni- 
fication; and they attained national emancipation only in Vardar or 
Yugoslav Macedonia. 
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